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There's a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hewn them how we wilL" Hamlei, 
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BEST AT EVENTIDE. 



CHAPTER L 

.A man stood on a barren mountain peak 

In the night, and cried : " Oh, world of heavy gloom ! 

Oh, sunless world ! Oh, universal tomb ! 

Blind, cold, mechanic sphere — ^wherein I seek 

In vain for life and love, till hope grows weak 

And falters towards chaos ! Vast, blank doom ! 

Huge darkness in a narrow prison-room ! 

Thou art dead — dead ! " Yeit, ere he ceased to speak. 

Across the level ocean in tlie east 

The moon-dawn grew ; and all that mountain's side 

Bose, newly bom from empty dusk. Fields, trees^ 

And deep glen-hollows> as the light increased, 

Seemed vifid ; and from heaven bare and wide 

The moon's white sdnl looked over lands and seas. 

V. .•:•;,■;- / V" 
The spring flowers had jtSt-^'begiin to bloom when my 
father brought home his new bride. I heard the whirl of 
their carriage-wheels, as they rapidly rolled up the drive. 
We sat alone, myself and my lover — prepared, we believed, to 
receive them. I walked out into the hall ; the door stood 
wide open ; the servants were hurrying there ; and in a 
moment I saw my father enter, with my stepmother leaning 
on his arm. She was very sweet-tempered and kindly- 
looking, tall and ladylike, weary with long travelling, and, 
it seemed to me, a little anxious for her home-coming to be 
over. I moved forward quickly, and was clasped in my 
father's arms ; and after that embrace, he presented me with 
much aifection to his wife. We shook hands, and she 
offered to kiss me ; therefore we kissed each other ; and my 
involuntary agitation had subsided, so I btie^"^ \Ti\»\ci^^ifc\ 
Mr. Jtajwond. The servants were greeted, aad. n?^ ^-aasft^ 
on to the dnwing-room. A large fire "waa 'VA^'KOi^'vx'^'^ "^^ 

B 
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liearth, and refreshments were waiting upon the table, and 
a genial warmth hung over all the things — though I never 
could imagine on retrospection how that could be. But 
Mrs. Cameron was a very sweet woman, there was no 
question of that ; and though I never saw much of her, I 
believe she was a universal favourite, having the charm of 
setting other people naturally at their ease, and making 
ordinary elements instrumental to general comfort. I accom- 
panied Mrs. Cameron up to her chamber (where again there 
was light and fire), and I assisted her to disrobe, and we 
chatted lightly while her ringlets were arranged — very soft 
and bright they were, and she was quite comme ilfavJt ; and 
then we descended again to those who were awaiting us. 

I was stalking on before, for I was unaccustomed to lady 
companions, and it was peculiar to feel an arm linked within 
mine ; but she did it ; so we went down in that loving manner. 
Edward Raymond was standing by the side of papa on the 
far side of the room as we entered j and he was listening 
attentively, while papa was speaMng quickly and earnestly. 
The contrast between them was somewhat striking. Papa 
was at that time middle-aged, with an exceedingly benignant 
countenance ; rather above the middle height, and having an 
air of decision, although in reality there never was a man so 
easily influenced by those who were dear to him. Edward 
Raymond — my Edward — was shorter than papa, and at that 
time very slight. His bhie eyes were like the eyes of augels 
— they carried so little eflTect of humanity in them. He 
had a high forehead, over which his brown hair waved and 
curvetted, and his lips were most classically formed. The 
contour of the face was lovely, — ^too beautiful for a man, 
while the whiteness and transpai*ency of his hands gave the 
beholder an indescribable sadness, you felt that they could 
not be compatible with health. Then as we entered, as I 
said, he was silent, and he always looked best, to my sight, 
when still. I was never more struck with his appearance 
than at this moment, especially as my mother-in-law, still 
leaning upon my arm, whispered audibly in my ears, " You 
are very fortunate, my dear !" But I was annoyed with her 
for making that expression. How dared she congratulate me, 
whom she bad not known an hour— and on. the possession of 
-» vn'vate property which she had barely Been ^ 1 ^oxxOcksaio^ 
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no uiaiden blnsh — I swept over the floor, and took my 
seat (in anticipation that the lady-mistress felt fatigued), for 
the last time, at the head of my father's table. My lover 
sat by me, and they two, the newly-married, on the other 
side. I felt my constitutional spasm breaking over the 
region where my heart was supposed to be ; it was so often 
there, and so continually affected my conduct, that nobody 
remarked it ; least of all did Edward. I may explain, that 
it was not a bodily ailment, but merely the consequence of 
any jar that chanced to alight upon my temperament. But 
where happiness is — and the greater proportion is made up of 
hopeful auspices, the weaker and discordant part generally 
yields. So my transitory anger faded. They talked about 
their journey ; they said they were delighted to be home : 
and I and Edward, we talked just a little, he so kind and 
gentle towards me the while ; and at a late hour, I started 
at the conviction that this evening, expected to be almost 
insufferable, had been absolutely pleasant. I passed out 
into the library, to receive the good-night of my lover, and 
hurriedly to discuss the items of the evening. The stars were 
serene as on the eve they were created ; the moon glanced 
doMm with a pitying ray. It always makes me cold to see 
such night-times. I shivered, I remember, and my lover 
drew me from the window, out of the reach of that cold, 
and talked to me of the dawning future, when we were to be 
so happy. And they were contagious — such innocent hopes 
and divine aspirations ! I think that I feel at this moment 
the aguish home-siokness with which I rested my head on 
his shoulder and shed a few briny tears. The disinherited 
mistress of the home of an own dear mother, to the geutle 
guide whose holy heart had proudly opened to take her in. 
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CHAPTEB n. 

ECHOES. 

Still the angel stars are shining. 
Still the rippling waters flow. 
Bat the angel voice is silent 
That I heard here long ago. 
Hark ! the echoes murmur low — 

"Long ago!" 

I WAS an only child. My father was a simple country 
gentleman. My mother was higher in position than he--* 
a beauty, and should have been an heiress ; but by giving 
her hand to the man of her choice, she forfeited her place in 
the eccentric good-will of the ancient female relation who 
possessed the fortune ; who, enraged by the abnegation of 
higher rank and greater possessions -which my mother made 
by her womanly choice, and having no sympathy with those 
finer affections by which her young niece was influenced 
(for she herself never married, preferring to be her own 
arbitress) — this lady, on the eve of my parents' bridal, disin- 
herited the girl who between love and ambition had chosen 
with unworldliness. She placed in the trembling hand of 
the gentle bride, on the threshold of her new and mysterious 
happiness, a draft upon Coutts for the sum of £5,000, say- 
ing, as she did so, these pitiless words : " There, child ! you 
have made your own bed, and as such you must lie upon it ; 
never expect anything more from me." And nothing more 
did she ever receive — not even an invitation to the house ; 
and my father was proud, if he was not rich, and he would 
not permit his wife to pay her relation courtesies which were 
not encouraged. So there was never any communication 
henceforth between the houses ; and in the year in which 
I was bom, the old lady died, leaving the whole of her pro- 
perty to a distant and obscure connection. But my mother 
was not the less h&ppy that she fell from the inheritance 
^AieJi bad been destined for her from c\nid\ioo6L. li 1117 ^A^iltL^i^ 
,»W6' noe wealthy^ be was not poor. Their Viome^?reai»\i 
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baioQial cattle, bat a handsome and comfortable residence, 
and their society was composed of the best of the, county 
&milies. There was ever hospitality at Lynwood Hall, where 
the master was honourable and hearty, and the lady gifted 
and fair. It was a very sweet place, that country vUIage, 
with trees stretching wide at the back of the house, and a 
gurgling river on the nether side ; and cottages, the prettiest 
that ever were seen — ^with their gardens before them, and 
white stone steps, irregular, up to the porch — scattered upon 
the right. Then the old grey tower of the village church 
peeped through in the distance, beyond where the elm 
and the beech trees sent their spreading branches over the 
smiling green. And this was the home I was born to — this 
was my inheritance. My parents had been married three 
years and a half before Providence vouchsafed them a child : 
therefore my birth was a most auspicious event, ushered in 
by rejoicings of high and low, and bringing the single 
crowning bUss to fill up the measure of earthly prosperity 
enjoyed by this &voured pair. 

I have heard that no baby was ever received with such 
irrepressible pleasure. Scarcely a servant was permitted to 
touch the soft, velvety image ; but my mother carried me 
continually in her arms, and I always slept by her side. 
My father vied with maternal tenderness in natural and 
gratified pride, and never was only child such a treasure 
in olden or modem time. My earliest memories are very 
like &iry tales — I cannot tell if they be real. I know that 
sarrounding objects are just — for I Hved long in that home ; 
but the lady who moved through those pleasant rooms 
and among ihoee charming flowers — if my mother were such 
as she seems to me now — she must indeed have been beau- 
tiful. More classic in feature than the stateliest dame who 
looked down from the library-wall, and over her face such 
a pure, high light— I can find no simile to convey it. She 
was tall, I know, and had a slender figure, and her hands 
were wonderfully fine, while her voice — and I certainly 
remember that, for her songs are distinct to me still — ^it 
was sweet and clear as the notes of a lark — infinitelY "Oi^t.^ 
melodious than anj music I ever heard. 
She used to wear soft, full dresses, not '9aT^\c\3X^A'^ cQf33Cc3> 
iui4 1 think, was always pale ; and she Yiad TiO>- \\afc^^^ ^^"^ 
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her hair, she had no need — ^itself was sufficiently becoming to 
her fair face. It was black and shining, and she braided it 
over her beautiful brows, and left it in a knot at the back. 

My mother taught me my earliest lessons. She would 
take me in her arms and cause me to repeat simple rhymes 
or texts of Scripture before I was able to master the 
difficulties of first learning to read. 

One quotation was tins — ^it clings to my mind, though 
half a lifetime of the longest span has passed away since 
then, and I was but an infant of four years old when I 
imbibed it The early seed might well have been choked 
by the mass of matter since crushed on the soil ; but not so, 
this remains : — 

" I love themy" said my gentle mother — " I love them** 
repeated her child — "that love me" — "that love me" — 
"and they that seek me early shall find me ;" and 

'* Little children will be there. 
Who have sought the Lord by prayer, 
In evexy Sabbath schooL" 

Explaining to my in&ntine understanding that the senti- 
ment appUed no less to a child in my position. And think 
you I ever hear those words to this distant day, those words 
familiar to many lisping tongues, but the thought of my 
mother returns to me ; and in all my wanderings^ in all my 
struggles, in all my bitter griefs, there hath walked by my 
side a ministering angel whose robes did not scorn the taint 
of mine. No influence exerted in after-life could match the 
strength of those saintly remembrances; and the hope of 
rejoining her beatified spirit will soothe and sustain me to 
the end of my life. I have many human comforters now, 
but my mother's hand is eternally beckoning me out of the 
reach of pain and death ; and I tremble lest I hang on the 
hope of regaining her too ardent and swelling prayer^ that 
so its intensity might doud other and diviner need. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Who is this, with elastic bouDd 
For the first time treading on British ground, 
Who bath crossed the deep sea's beaYing billow 
To lay his head on wisdom's pillow 1 

I HAD a companion in the days of my childhood, the 
daughter of the clergyman who held the benefice, which was 
not in my father's gift. We were just the same age, and 
she was an only daughter, though not an only child ; but we 
did not resemble each other in any other respect. Her 
name was Lillie Barton ; she was a quiet little girl, and we 
were very much attached to each other. 

Our parents arranged, as we became older, that one lady 
governess should instruct the two. Therefore Lillie came 
every morning to my school-room ; the distance was short 
^m her home to mine, and we learned and played together. 

In our studies we agreed remarkably well, for we both 
enjoyed our tasks, though each in her separate way. 
devoured my lessons as I did my sweetmeats, never tasting 
their depths in my haste, and often forgetting their morale ; 
though, upon the whole, I must have imbibed a fair share 
of knowledge. But Lillie was always steady in everything 
that she did ; it never was a reproach against her, as it was 
against me, that she dashed or rushed through any portion 
of her avocations, and could scarcely be said to have attained 
the end. No ; Lillie was always calm and steadfast, even as 
a little child. 1 have seen her sit patiently committing to 
memory long tiresome lessons in chronology, when I knew 
that our governess did not demand that lesson of either of 
us. She merely told us it was useful, but that sufiiced for 
Lillie. Yet Lillie loved poetry as well as I ; and not one of 
the learned persons who have delighted me since, hav^ \s\ftfe 
my idea of her simple appreciation oi iVie \iii«L>\\hi\3\. ^ ^ 
learned largely of poetry — ^it filled our \ei«vxte, iov SX. ^^^^^^ 
orm one of our staple studies. We Iwrnte^ ^\iTO\x^^*«^^ 
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for the finest compositions to suit our different tastes, and we 
stored them in our minds with marvellous rapidity, and 
beguiled the time till it literally fled through the varying 
seasons of many bright years, as, our arms wound round each 
other, we two happy children wandered about in that delight- 
ful country. My style was this — " the chivalric and heroic," 
aa my Lillie would laughingly say — 



And— 



And— 



' Hoyal in splendour went down the day. 
On the plains where an Indian city lay." 



" iN'ot when his royal eagles flew 
In sun- bright splendour o*er him. 
When he saw, and came, and overthrew. 
And kings bent down before him." 



' On Linden when the snn was low^ 
All bloodless lay th' untrodden snow." 



That was my favourite style, and I used to pour it forth 
with a volume of enthusiasm that actually startled holy little 
Lillie ; while such as she loved — and I loved to hear from her 
lips — ialling like drops of a crystal stream when my mind was 
hot and agitated, made me tranquil at once ; while she her- 
self was dearer and dearer every day — ^we were truly foster- 
sisters. She preferred such pieces as this — 

" They grew in beauty side by side." 

And to this day I cannot bear the recitation of poetry she 
loved, by the lips of other people — it gives me too great a 
pang. 

When lillie and I were ten years old, we were surpiised 
one morning by my mother's entrance into our little study, 
with a foreign letter open in her hisind, which she offered to 
the inspection of our excellent governess, and sat down by 
me. She looked quite flushed and rather anxious, but it 
seemed not painfully so. I felt very inquisitive. "What 
could that letter be — ^and for what purpose should mamma 
bring it there ? She did not keep me waiting long. I saw 
her lip quiver a little, and she ^ssed me tenderly. Then 
abemid, '' What do you think, my daughter % Youliw?e qC^u 
^^^gxvtted jrott had do brother to play mtYiOt»xia\.o\i^«iT\iOu\ 
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€kHl has sent you a brother, my dear, and. I need not tell 
yon, you must love him." Her voice had nearly broken 
down in speaking the lasb words. 

" Mamma ! " I cried, starting up with a vagae presenti- 
ment of I knew not what; "mamma, dearest, what is it 
you say ? — a brother ! — am I to have a brother ? " 

" I will explain to you, my Mary," my mother replied. 

"You are aware that your papa had an only brother, 
who, many years ago, when he was quite a youth, left his 
home and the profession which was chosen for him, because 
his tastes lay in another direction ; he could not bear any 
settled line of life. He wished to travel, and he possessed 
interest iu South America, whither his wishes tended. In 
short, my dear, as you may have heard, your dear uncle 
sailed for that distant land, and he never returned. His 
pursuits were agreeable to the turn of his mind, and his 
engagements became highly lucrative. His letters were 
few and far between, but he did not forget his native coun- 
try or his family, as the last event of his life has proved. 
On the contrary, he retained the most aiTectionate regard 
for his distant family, but various events caused him to post- 
pone his return, and now it is no longer in time that we 
shall meet him." 

I was weeping now as if my heart would break. Lillie 
had approached to listen, and we neither of us anticipated 
the denouement, 

"That letter, my Mary, announces to your father the 
lamented death of your uncle, adding the farther informa- 
tion, of which we were not previously aware, that Mr. Regi- 
nald Cameron had married in that country, had buried his 
wife, and left an only child — that child, a son, who, in 
accordance with the will of his deceased father, is now 
on the voyage to Europe, to the charge of his nearest 
relatives." 

" Oh, mamma ! " I could say nothing more. I cried with 
passionate feeling. My beloved, my dear cousin ! I should 
have a brother 1 Precipitately a whirl of thoughts rushed 
over me : how old would he be — would he speak omv \asv.- 
guage — would he he beautiful — ^wou\d Vie Vi^ Vvcv^ — .^csv^^ 
Jia stay with ua for ever — how should ^© "^o^k^^-^ c^t^s^^ 
Mm under such terrible afflictions % To \iavo TWfe\^«s ^^^^ 
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nor mother I I managed to find words, after a £bw minnteB 
spent by the window struggling to make mjHKlf still — ^for I 
thought every instant my voice would burst out into a 
shriek, I was so intensely affected. But my mother knew 
no more than she had told me, and I was compelled perforce 
to await my stranger consin's arrival, before I could lay hold 
of one legitimate cromb to feed my craving enthusiasm. 

My father set out for Southampton, whither the home- 
ward-bound should come ; for on perusing that said extra- 
ordinary letter, it was found that, by some delay in the mails, 
the Aturora might even now be in port^ and so in reality 
she was. 

And the very next day after he left us, my father wrote 
hurriedly, to say that my cousin had arriv^ and was a 
bright-looking boy, but in delicate health — the effect of the 
voyage — and not able to speak a word of English. The 
carriage was to be sent to the Wiberton station, to meet the 
four o'clock train. 

Then that very day he would come ! I was wild with 
excitement; I rushed hither and thither. The servants 
were busied in preparing for the strangers, for we concluded 
some attendants would be with the &>reign boy; and my 
father, in his haste, had not mentioned my cousin's age, 
therefore upon that point we were quite ignorant. 

Lillie Barton's mamma did not spare us her daughter that 
day ; she thought, I believe, we ought to have it to our- 
selves. So I had not her to torment with my vagaries and 
to frighten with my ecstasies ; but all time ends, and so did 
my suspense. The carriage arrived at last. I rushed to 
the door, at the imminent peril of my thin dress, which 
might have caught by the balusters and suspended me thence, 
ior all I did to prevent it. 

Yes, there he was 1 He sprang out unaided, with a self- 
reliant patrician air ; my heart leapt to my lips. I darted 
forward, and fell into my father's arms. 

He gently reproved me for my excessive feeling, and, 
turning to my cousin, he put our hands into each other's, 
saying we were to be brother and sister, which, however, 
my cousin did not understand — though he could not mis- 
interpret the tone of his reception, the unbTidkd deAii^Vxt ol 
JT exubenmt pleasure, and the tenderiy-maanextd gw«i^an% 
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with whicH my xnother reoeired him; she embraoed him, 
and kissed his cheek. 

The home-like warmth was irresistible. I saw my young 
cousin smile. Yes, he knew we loved him ; that was enough 
for the present. And for himself — ah ! was not he grand^ 
and iit to be loved 1 I should think indeed he was ! 

I will just describe him, as he walks into the drawing- 
room between mamma and myself 

He looked about ten years old ; that was my own age. 
He was rather short, if so old ; at least I thought so. His 
limbs were well made and supple, though even in that 
momentary survey I detected a languor about his frame ; 
it was the effect of the long sea-voyage acting upon a 
temperament very vulnerable to grief. My cousin had large 
and splendid eyes ; they, as well as his hair, were extremely 
dark, and the rest of his features were regular and fine. 
He wore a loose dress, not an English style, but suflSciently 
general not to attract observation. It was dark that day, 
the tunic he had on, very full, with a silk cord at the waist. 
White trowsers, like the trowsers boys wear in England, 
with bright-coloured boots of some foreign skin ; a cambric col- 
lar, which was purchased in Southampton, and plaited wristleds 
to match, with a blue knot in front of the collar, which, I think, 
concludes the costume. The cap which he carried in his hand 
was black, with a sweeping tassel, which, when first I caught 
sight of him, fell over to his shoulder almost to his waist. 

" And now for his name, papa, papa i " I said, as we found 
ourselves gathered in the drawing-room. 

" And did he come alone, my love ? " my mother inquired. 
To which questions papa replied, " He had sailed in the care 
of the captain of the vessel, who had been known to his 
father many years; and as he had been recently at a college in 
Valparaiso, between which place and his home was a matter 
of four hundred leagues, which distance he had accomplished 
backwards and forwards several past terms, it was thought 
no occasion existed to bring over to this country, natives, 
whose services here would be merely nominal, and who 
could only be discharged at great anxiety and cost. So 
Francisco de la Vega, the sole son o£ tlie Ca.m«tow^, Va:^ 
crossed the ocean withoat any attendanti^^ ^iouOivx^^i^ ^os^ 
£Uber, amilingly. 
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<^And how shall we teach him to ^peakf said n^ 

mother, as our eyes followed fondly the boy's movementa 

He was evidently charmed with the sighC of aa English 
garden. He viewed it with wondering delight; and the 
pictures and the books which were scattered about the 
room he handled daintily, with the touch, I thought, of an 
artist and a scholar. And he lingered admiringly over the 
Bohemian peasant-girl, which was really my fEivourite in 
that old book of plates. 

But the travellers were hungry — one at least of them said 
so, and the other doubtless sympathized. So we took our 
dinner ; — it was a singular time, but most delightful to me. 
I took my seat by Francisco's side, and proceeded to install 
myself into the post of care-taker of him. I consulted the 
tastes I conceived him most likely to have. I was careful 
to supply him with everything that was requisite. I invited 
him by signs and by involuntary exclamations to select or 
to decline. And he certainly succeeded in making a dinner, 
which was more than I required myself — my pleasure was 
meat and drink. Then my mother proposed I should fetch 
my concertina, — we were certain Francisco loved music. We 
sat down together at my mother's feet, and I began to play. 

But with those large dark eyes fixed vaguely upon me, it 
was vain to try to play my airs. I was certain the spirit 
within him was yearning for some glorious melody. I felt 
how paltry my tones must sound to him. I was afraid he 
would never be satisfied with such things as we could offer 
him. 

I broke off my playing ; suddenly it occurred to me, did 
Francisco play himself ? 

I caught up the instrument ; I placed it in his hands. 
He smiled and shook his head, but recollecting something, 
it seemed, he put down the concertina as if to go in search. 
He glanced round confusedly, and then smiling again, he 
stooped and took me by the hand. The action was unmis- 
takable ; he had need of ma 

" Good, my brother T* I said ; and he understood the tone 
of my voice at least. 

We ran up the staircase, and entered his room. I 
watched to see its effect, for my mother bad ^IvetL that 
2'oom to him because it was large and airy, andVad aNewLXL^^Jsi 
E 
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OTerlooking the garden, which gave it a pleasant prospect ; 
moreover, it was near her own. 

But Francisco did not notice the chamber, he saw only 
his trunks ; they were worn and dingy — snch as come off 
sea-voyages — and had the antiquest locks. He produced 
a bunch of keys, and proceeded to fit the locks with some 
anxiety. 

They were Chinese workmanship, and it would have 
puzzled a strange hand to discover their secret security; 
but he opened each box readily and easily, and I then saw 
displayed a collection of things the most curious I thought, 
and all of them excessively interesting. I sat down on the 
carpet near where he was kneeling, and he unfolded, one by 
one, his treasures, reverently, and spread them for my 
inspection. 

There were beautiful dresses of the finest silk and the 
brightest colouring. Crimson some were, and yellow others ; 
and several boasted, I firmly believe, each accepted tint of 
the rainbow. And there were shoes of most curious style, 
and the beautiful national ponchos — some made of wool, 
large and cumbrous, to protect, they say, from the rays of 
the sun — and some of silk, with rich fringes, and having 
embroidered upon them the Peruvian arms. 

Then we came upon some fossils, once, no doubt, properly 
packed, but now in a state of dismemberment ; and lower 
down a large weird-looking parcel, which he passed more 
carelessly, apparently for me to unfold. 

It contained the gaunt skull of an albatross, and was a 
treasure to my sight, for Cranston Barton was making a 
collection of such things, and Francisco apj)eared to set no 
store by it, so perhaps it might be presented to Cranston, 
the elder brother of my friend. 

Then we foimd an old book, with string bound round and 
round it, which, on our opening, was discovered to contain 
the wings of a small fiying-fish straightened between its leaves. 
I had never seen so rare a thing ; and that, too, pleased me 
especially. 

Presently we arrived at the depths of that box, ^Ti^'^T^;^.- 

cisco prodoced a weapon* The case was sWvev, aiv^Vfe^isx^^ 

jewisUed bilt engraved with arms and cre^t •, «ii^> o^ ^x^-^-^ 

iag the blade, my cousin spoke. I caxight ttie -v^oxA,"' Tl^^^^^ 
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<' Tlda, tben," I said, << is a Toledo blade.** We had already 
exchanged conversation. 

He was evidently very proud of that glittering thing ; be 
drew it backwards and forwards on his dress, and took out 
his handkerchief to remove the dust long imprisonment had 
given it (that handkerchief was a wonderful thing, it had 
butterflies embroidered in the comers) ; and finally, replaciiig 
it slowly in its scabbard, he returned it, with a sigh, to the 
trunk. 

But the thing he sought, whatever it was, had evidently 
not been found. 

He must search another and another depository, but still 
certainly in vain. 

The instrument of music, which it struck me he was 
seeking, must have been left behind. He looked very much 
perplexed, and very disappointed, and half rose to go away, 
when my eye fell upon a white covered bundle, which I felt 
a curiosity to examine. I laid my hand upon it. He suddenly 
bent down ; he gently put my hand away ; he lifted out the 
bundle with the nicest care, as if it contained great treasures. 
He held it in his arms, and motioned to me to accompany 
him from the room. 

He remembered by which ways we had come, and walked 
quickly down stairs; but when he reached the drawing- 
room, finding it was vacant, he was again at a loss. I divined 
that he missed my mother ; I flew to seek her. We came 
back together, and Francisco brought to her the packet he 
carried thus religiously, and he made her unfold it, standing by 
the while, with a mournful earnestness of manner. 

We knew what they were, those pretty robes ; and here 
a casket of pearls ; and embroidered shawls, of all sizes and 
colours ; and, lastly, the large black mantilla. Ah, yes ! we 
could read their history ; we needed no aid of speech. The 
veins were throbbing on his forehead, and his lips were 
quivering, as we lingeringly regarded them ; and my mother 
was turning to bestow some epithet or movement of ten- 
derness upon him, when a little case we had not previously 
seen slid out of the pile to the floor. 

Francisco took it up, a quick gleam of pleasure lighting 

It was the smalleet, tiniest lute. We aat down V^^'^dciMt 
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myself and mamma, and he stood close beside ns, and then he 
played such airs as we had never heard before, so low and 
sweet, they might have been wails of angelic death. On, on 
he played — he wonld never tire — always the same sad 
strains, thrilling and exquisite. He has told me since, he 
could play no other music on the lute which had been his 
mother's. 

While he played in our presence these heavenly cadences, 
it was as if the two sevciwd spirits were holding a timely 
companionship. 



CHAPTER IV. 

And the 80ul, growing 
"With God-power vernal. 
Will it not burst into 
BloBsoms eternal t 

Fbancisco grew quickly quite at home with my Lillie, — 
far more so with her than with Cranston ; and Cranston 
was older, and deep in his studies, so we did not have him 
very much with us. But we three were almost inseparable ; 
Francisco had no scorn, like most boys of our country, of being 
left to companionship with girls. He delighted to draw or 
paint in our school-room while we were engaged ; and, when 
our leisure came, he was always by our side. He rapidly 
learned our utterance ; the delight of those early and broken 
expressions ! How we laughed with joy ; and he was not 
cross because we sported with our pupil. In six months' 
time my cousin Francisco was master of pretty good 
English ; and papa and mamma held a cabinet council, to 
which Mr. and Mrs. Barton and my governess were admit- 
ted, to consider by what means the retarded education of 
Francisco should best be continued. 

My mother proposed a tutor at home ; she could not 
bear that the boy, now naturalized among us, should so 
soon be exposed again to strangers. And although h.\& 
health was manifestly improved, she ob^ec^^d. >ulQa^(> \Jci^ 
regimen and tasks of school would be too TXi\JL!c5ti iat \s» 

StJVBgtiL 
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Mr. BartoD thought otherwise. Tme, his son had re- 
mained at home, and was only now off to Eton ; but cir- 
cumstances, in his case, had been widely different. Cran- 
ston's education had progressed under his iather s eye, not 
at the instance of a stranger j and an education which, to 
say the least, had hitherto been desultory, should certainly, 
with Francisco's position, be strenuously built up. He 
advised my young cousin's immediate transmission to a 
collegiate school in the neighbourhood. My father, unde- 
cided, was disposed to yield to the arguments of the rector, 
when Miss Davies, a highly sensible woman who had been a 
long time our governess, gave it as her decided opinion that 
Francisco should go to the college ; and this fixed the scale. 

The other ladies were compelled to lay by their fears, 
and the present fate of Francisco was sealed. 

The hot summer holidays came to a close, with our hay- 
makings and picnics, and excursions down the river, and 
Cranston Barton departed to Eton, and Miss Davies came 
^ back to the Hall ; and our playmate, and friend, and brother, 
— our Francisco — he roamed about sorrowfully the last few 
days, received our dolorous farewells, and a great darkness 
all at once fell over the place— for he was gone. 

I would not cry when he was gone, for that would have 
been folly, and very unworthy of him ; but I could not attend 
to my books for thinking of him, and mamma was compelled 
to tell me that my grief for the loss of my brother was 
selfish, since the parting was to be for his good. 

" We would wish him a scholar, my darling child. A 
Cameron must be wise. We know what ability our Fran- 
cisco has." 

"Ah, yes!" I replied; and I deplored no longer this 
necessary absence. It was not previously presented to my 
mind in that natural and obvious light. 

" Dear, dear mamma," I exclaimed, " you know everything 
that is right, and so exactly what it is I require to be told* 
What should I do without you, mother 1" 

" As thy day so shall thy strength be," was the remark- 
able response of my mother, as she stood stroking my hair 
with her hand. I felt a creeping over me when I heard 
^Itese words, I sprang up to reach her &uce and kiss her, 
and then I dashed out of the glass door my.o t\ift Qjut^kesV) 
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and fell into such a fit of weeping, it seemed my heart would 
hreak. 

A change had dawned over the current of my thoughts ; 
as I said to Lillie, I felt as if lamenting for Francisco were a 
dream from which a seizure of awful love towards my mother 
had been the awakening. After that we went on as usual, 
fulfilling our duties and pastimes. Our poetry was still our 
chief relaxation. And that autumn, the first since Francisco 
came, my Lillie proposed a new idea to me. 

It was one Sabbath evening. We had been to church 
alone, and the sunset was unusually fine. We called in at a 
cottage as we were returning, to inquire for the bed- ridden 
inmate, and at her request we made a stay, and Lillie re- 
peated some parts of the sermon we had heard, simplifying 
it to the old woman's mind. 

The white-washed walls looked clean and inviting, and so 
did the blue checked bed in the corner, with the patch- 
work quilt which her husband's mother had given to old 
Bessy when she was a girL A little round table stood in 
the middle of the house, on which lay her well-worn Bible. 
It was always wide open whenever you went in ; and the 
reason was this — when John had died, old Bessy's husband, he 
had said to her, " Bessy ! don't you never let ifc shut." And 
she said she'd be as good as his word, and so she did this — she 
took some parchment and pasted it along the whole breadth 
of the covers, so that, when it was dry, you never could shut 
it by possibility, for its binding was not to be bent. 

Therefore, it always lay open ; but she read it too, or she 
had not known so many of its truths or enacted so much ot 
its spirit. Good old woman ! 

There were two deal chairs in the cottage, besides the 
one always by Bessy's pillow. My Lillie sat by her this 
Sunday night; I was farther ofi". It might have been 
eight o'clock, and the month, as I said, was October. You 
can imagine, by these guides, the light in that room. I am 
thus particular, because never before had I seen anything so 
remarkable about Lillie as I saw with awe that night. We 
had on white dresses, and our bonnets were made alike \ 
except that the colour near my face waa ma\x^, W\a.\i %\yVC\xy% 
mjr darker complexion ; but Lillie's was^Aue, V\i2iXi ^jLWt^'^^^^ 
wbjcb becomes so exquisitely the transparexitVj ioi«. 

c 
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Lillie's curls hung down all over her shoulders — ^they 
were long silken ringlets. I have said before how sweet she 
was, but I have not spoken of her beauty. It was a beauty 
to feel, rather than to describe ; but her face was all per- 
fection to me; I would not have altered a feature or 
expression for the world. That night she looked quite 
radiant. The red sun streamed in through the open casement, 
and past the snow-white blind, and lay over the half of her 
sweet face, as she sat by the side of the bed retailing care- 
fully to her auditor's ear the service and sermon of the 
minister. I contrasted the two — the aged saint, with pain 
and poverty about her — and the white-draped figure, with the 
slender shape and the wonderful glory on her face. I thought 
I never saw such a picture ; and some way it struck me that 
Bessy was old, and I remembered the end of all things; 
and that led me on, in a taugled web, to associate visions 
of death with my Lillie. I felt to grow shivery and 
frightened at my thoughts, and I rose up hastily at a turn in 
their conversation, and drew Lillie away. And as we were 
walking slowly down the green pasture which lay between 
the cottage and my home, Lillie made the proposal to me 
that we should learn our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount. 

I immediately agreed, though we had never learned so 
much Scripture before, and I thought she asked it suddenly. 
But I made no comment, and she continued talking most 
sweetly and afiectiugly. She remarked upon the evening, 
its mellow light, and the surrounding tints of the autumn. 

And from that she digressed, in her fdmple childlike way, 
to the happy life we two led ; and then she spoke of Francisco 
and of her own brother, both so kind and good; and 
apparently invited me to join her in thanks to God. I am 
sure I did so; for I felt, though but imperfectly, what a 
fisivoured creature I was ; and Lillie's vast superiority over 
me made me humbler day by day, — ^humbler in a certain 
vein. 

We parted with more than our usual fondness when we 
reached my garden-gate ; and I stood watching her receding 
white figure as it moved through the trees, until it was no 
more seen. As I turned into the house, I wondered, as I 
bad wondered about my mother, wbali I ever ftbould do 
Without IdUlie* 
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CHAPTER V. 

The days gone by, — 'tis sad, yet sweet. 
To list the strain of parted hours ; 
To think of those we loved to meet 
When children, 'mid a thousand flowera t 
The days gone by — oh ! is there not 
A charm — a feeling in those words, — 
A music, ne'er to be forgot, 
Struck from the memory's sweetest chords t 

The days gone by — they have a spell 
To burst the cerements of the grave. 
And from oblivion's deepest cell. 
The forms we loved and lost — to save t 
Time may not fade those looks of light, 
Still beauteous to the mental eye 
As the first hour they blessed our sight. 
In days gone by — in days gone by ! 

The days gone by — ^from shore to shore 
Their ever-lengthenine shadows spread. 
On, on, till Time shall breathe no more. 
And Earth itself be with the dead : 
Each brief unnoticed minute bears 
The mandate of its God on high ; 
And death and silence are the heirs 
Of days gone by — of days gone by ! 

Swaht. 

was a happy day at Lynwood Hall, when Francisco came 
ae at Christmas. He was somewhat grown, and more 
letic, and school had evidently agreed with him. And, 
lOugh he could not compete in studies with the boys of 

college, he had gained a splendid prize. His eyes 
rkled as he produced it. It was a copy of the poetical 
:ks of Bums, the magnate of the Scotch people. Dr. Guth- 

the head master of the school, was himself a native of 
•tland, and shared intensely the world-awardad w^y^^- 
iion of the genius of the Ayrshire plougJcim^Ti. "Sot ^\s^^ 

works of Burns were cherished re\ig\o\x%\^ Vo- ^^ \\ft»s^» 
» own Scotland, the English, and every TSioacoigeaa^o^^ 
C 2 
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were thus, long ago, vying with each other to do him legiti- 
mate homage. Upon the fly-leaf of this handsome volume^ 
of more value than the book itself, was written, in the hand of 
Dr. Guthrie — " Presented to Francisco de la Vega Cameron, 
as a testimony ot his uniform attention to his studies, and his 
honourable and gentlemanlike conduct." 

Was not I proud that moment? So was mamma. I 
always knew how she felt. She went round and kissed him; 
and he turned up his bright face to acknowledge the caress^ 
sliding his arm round her neck. While papa» I was sure, 
was quite delighted, though he scarcely said a word. 

That Christmas we had the merriest time. We got up 
little dances, we four, with the aid of mamma or Miss Davies 
to play for us ; and occasionally, the young people of our 
neighbours accepted and returned our festivities. 

Francisco was an elegant dancer. I never could dance 
very well. I was taller and more awkward than lillie, and 
slow dances suited me best. They used to waltz, Fran- 
cisco and Lillie, while it was my delight to watch them; 
but they never waltzed long, for Lillie grew fatigued, and 
then she got a red spot in her cheek, and complained of being 
stupidly tired. 

Cranston Barton never could endure dancing. He would 
not curtail our enjoyment, therefore joined in that as well as 
other amusements, if it happened to be desirable that he 
should so do. But he did not enjoy it, and that made him a 
bad partner. ^ He and I really did not shine, especially in 
unison, in the evolutions of a dance. 

There lived near to Lynwood an agreeable family whose 
acquaintance my parents cultivated. They had one son and 
one daughter, the former my age, the latter three years 
younger. Lucy's tender age precluded her from entering 
into much of our society, but Edward was frequently one 
of us ; and when Cranston could be taught no worthier 
dancing, I took Edward for my current partner. I was at 
ease with him, for our movements agreed ; he made the best 
of me. He was quite a proficient, and light and graceful 
I never made blunders when I danced with him ; I liked 
also much to talk with him, and Lillie liked him too. He 
Jbecame u general iavoarite that winter, and 'EtoucSbco ^^r%ii 
mtfobat ibid Raymonia. He would spend a d«y \^«t^ ««n«r 
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timeS; a thing we oould not have persuaded him to do at 
any other house. He often talked of little Lucy, Edwaixl 
Raymond's sister. He said she was such a pretty child, 
and had such an air of a grand lady ; he wished he could 
paint her portrait. "We laughingly advised the commission 
of an artist to meet this particular desire ; but Fmncisco 
declared he would prefer never to have the portrait, than 
that any gentleman, professional or the contrary, should so 
observe the features of her face as to make a copy of them, 
" He should paint it himself one day — most probably from 
memory." 

Our family party divided again, our school i^scommenced, 
and spring was again at hand. One morning the Eaynionds 
had sent me an invitation to spend the day at the Priory ; 
and although my vacation had been long, and had only 
recently terminated, I felt very much disposed to accept it. 

I sought out my mother, with the note in my hand, 
leaving Edward alone in the dining-room — a tempting 
escort, standing with his riding- whip in hand — and I so loud 
of riding. 

Mamma replied that I had better decline, having just 
recommenced my studies, as there did not appear any urgent 
reason why the invitation was given. I felt annoyed — I 
expressed a great wish to be allowed to go ; mamma was as 
firm in dissent. Vexed and disappointed, I permitted her 
to see that I shed some tears. 

In a moment she was by my side. " Do not cry, my 
daughter 1 Mary, do not cry I Pray let your own wishes 
dictate, since you desire it so much. I will yield in this 
instance. My dear child, you can go." But I no longer 
desired it — ^the victory was gained; but her unusual flexibility 
surprised me. 

My mother rarely revoked her decisions, and her manner 
now altogether amazed me. 

" Mamma," I entreated, " forgive me ! I would not go for 
the world — how could I have been so undutiful ! I beg of 
you, mamma^ to forgive me." 

She bent down and kissed me over and over agala^ «avsI 
took both my hands and looked intently a\i tcl^^, «Ai^ \\v^\^ 
i^^ she embraced me. I thought liw bo n^t^ «.\»^cwi\|>^ S 
ba^ ob, how sweet t 
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Bat Edward was waiting in the dining-room. We went 
out together, hand clasped in hand, — ^my darling mother 
and I, — and she explained to the disappointed Edward that 
I could not leave home that day. So he made his adienx and 
rode off, and I felt no regret at all at the sound of his horse's 
hoofs, though ten minutes before I had been wild to scour 
the country on the back of my own brown mare. 

At breakfast the following morning mamma did not 
appear ; she had had a bad night, and an accession of pain 
in her head, from which more or less she had suffered 
for several years. " She was remaining quietly in bed ;" so 
said my &ther. 

I made the breakfast, as I was accustomed to do some- 
times when mamma was present ; for she wished me, she 
said, to do handily little things about the family. I sent 
up some tea^ made to suit mamma, and butter and bread of 
my own preparing ; and when my duties at the table were 
accomplished, I ran upstairs to ask mamma how she was. 

I entered the room, and approached her bed with no step 
for a chamber of sickness ; and I must have rocked the bed 
as I leaned against it, for I saw a contraction of her &ce ; 
but my mother did not reprove me. She looked very ill, 
quite pale, and as if she had felt long pain. The cup 
of tea stood imtasted on the table. I anxiously asked how 
she was, and what I could do for her comfort. She replied 
very gently that her head was bad, and she required nothing 
but quiet. I sat down a moment ; she inquired fbr my 
health, and if I had slept through the night. I had, indeed 
— one long unbroken sleep. Then she closed her eyes, and 
lay quite still, while I watched her. 

How beautiful was my mother's face ! it was just as lovely 
reposing there, with that little white cap, and hair pushed 
back under it, as it was when she was dressed. And this 
morning it looked like marble ; there was not an atom of 
colour upon it, save that the lips were just tinted. She 
looked 80 ill, I felt quite shocked, and presently went down 
to papa. I think I alarmed him, for he answered hastily, 
and then went himself upstairs. Soon after, Miss Davies 
came into the room, with note-paper in her hand ; she was 
^owg to write to our ikmily physician, to tc\\\i\mTnA!aiTfi(«h 
wiuf imweU, ^d to reguest that lie wotiI^ drwe o^«t* IW 
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letter was despatched^ and I went npstairs again to my 
mother's room. 

My hand was on the door, when I heard a sound of 
talking —my mother's voice, but low and smothered ; and 
then I distinctly heard my father's, — " My dearest, do not ! 
I cannot bear it ; indeed, indeed, I cannot." I crept away.' 
I must not intrude upon them ; but what could they be 
talking about ? 

Dr. Allison came ; he was shown upstairs ; he spoke to 
me on the landing. He remained some time in my mother s 
room, then my father and he came out together. Papa 
desired me to send Miss Davies to sit beside mamma ; I 
flew to summon her. Where should /go 1 To those two 
men below, whose long faces alarmed me] — I never had 
seen my father so wan ; or above — where my mother lay 
ill i Ah, there — ^^that was where I would be ! I stole 
to her side. My governess was kind ; she drew me 
tenderly towards her, and we did not speak, but watched 
mamma as she lay just as I had left her, only now the 
colour was mounting to her brow. She looked as if she 
were feverish. Some time elapsed — it might have been an 
hour, it might have been more — and my father returned 
to the room with a person I did not know. I found she 
was a nurse. She looked kindly and pitying, with a nice 
quiet way with her. I thought mamma would not dislike 
her. But why this stranger brought into the house — why 
could not her own servants wait upon mamma ? Why not 
Miss Davies, papa, or I ? 

Papa beckoned me out of the room ; by the door stood 
Lillie, very pale. We neither of us thought of crying. We 
two girls went down stairs with papa ; he shut the door of 
the library, and walked up and down the room. He seemed 
very much agitated. At length he said, " Lillie, will your 
mother come ? " 

" Oh yes, sir, mamma will be here immediately ; we did 
not know of it until Dr. Allison called." 

" Did not know of it ! " I cried ; " did not know of what 1 
What is the matter with mamma, papa 1 " 

"My child, your mamma is, I fear, very W\. '^^xficsx'^ 
take ail the care we can ; it is so sudden to wa ^SV, "wvj ^^^^-^ 
tbal^ we caonot tell what is the matter." 
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Again he paced the long room. 

I cried out, ^' Mamma ! mamma 1 " 

Lillie came a step nearer to me, but she did not speak 
again ; and at that moment a carriage drove rapidly np to 
the door, and directly Mrs. Barton entered the room. She 
looked surprised and alarmed. She shook hands with pftpa, 
and he followed her out of the room. 

^^ Oh, Lillie ! " I exclaimed, "what is amiss with mammaf 
what did Dr. Allison tell you V* 

*^We were sitting at breakfast, for we were late tins 
morning, and Dr. Allison came in. He said, * Mrs. Barton, 
our fiiends are in trouble at the Hall.' Of course we all 
started up. ' Tes,' he said, ' Mrs. Cameron is not well ; I 
wish you would go up presently and see her.' Mamma rang; 
directly for her bonnet and cloak, and, fortunately, the ponies 
were ordered for us to drive over to Milscombe. I did not 
wait for mamma; I ran here through the orchard, and had 
just anived when you came from your mother's room, tot 
Dr. Allison was detained, he said, between this house and 
ours. But tell me, dear, how did it come onl" 

'* I can tell you nothing : mamma was so sweet yester^ 
day, when I wished to spend the day at the Raymonds'. 
She made me love her so dearly, as she often has done 
lately ; and those things make me afraid. But she was not 
ill until this morning, and papa was not alarmed; she 
remained in bed, having had no sleep, and feeling one of her 
headaches. I ran up to see her when break£eist was over, 
and was frightened to see her quite poorly. Then I told 
papa, and he went upstairs, and they sent for Dr. Allison, 
and the strange nurse came — and I know nothing more — but 
oh ! I feel so unhappy." 

Lillie's mother came in while we were talking, and begged 
of me not to think of going to my mother's bedroom, as 
Dr. Allison had ordered perfect quiet, and we should hear ii 
there occurred any change. 

"• But do tell us if you think her so very ill, Mrs. Barton," 
I exclaimed. 

" My dear, your mamma is undoubtedly very ill — it is 
such a very sudden seizure, too ; but we must have patience. 
There has been no delay in applying &n.cVi xemedie^ qj& wa 
Jicpe mil bring about her recovery. W© mxiftt cJL'wkj^ Vc^s^i^ •, 
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and yre know that whatever befiblls ns is for the best : do we 
not, my dear child 1 " 

" I do not understand you, Mrs. Barton,** I cried, strug- 
gling to misunderstand the magnitude of the calamity to 
which she alluded. 

But Mrs. Barton left the room ; and alone with Lillie, for 
once she could not suffice. The shadows of the night drew on 
apace. The fire was dying out ; no lights were in the room, 
and we two were close together, crouching down upon the 
hearth-rug, when Miss Davies looked in. 

" No lamps 1 and the fire nearly out, my children ! Nay, 
this will not do. Come away this moment. Your papa, 
my dear Mary, is in the dining-room. Straighten your hair, 
my dear children, and go and sit with him.** 

We did so mechanically; but that waa all we did. 
Neither of us spoke to the other. There was a soimd of 
dinner, but my father waved his hand impatiently, and the 
servants brought no dinner there— nor did we touch Any. I 
got my father a glass of wine, which he did not refuse, and, 
a circumstance rare with him, he took a second and a third. 
Then I found some cake — ^he partook of that also. And 
Lillie and I ate, because I knew that mamma objected to 
our being long without eating. And again we settled into 
our monotonous dreariness, broken shortly by the entrance 
of Mrs. Barton. She summoned out papa mysteriously. He 
returned more unhappy than before. 

" What is it, papa V* 1 said, starting at my own voice. 

" She is worse, Mary; but we must trust in Gk)d." 

Worse ! — my mother was worse ! 

There is a step in the hall — it passes upstairs; we all 
know it is Dr. Allison's. Papa follows him. They pass 
and repass on the flooring above us. An age intervenes. 
Miss Davies comes down. She walks up to us and begins 
to cry. We ask no questions ; we know how it is. Indeed 
then I began to feel that mamma would die. We saw papa 
no more that night. I asked to go and look at her, but 
they said — better not ; better not for me and for her. Then 
I submitted. 

Lillie stayed to sleep with me that mgYit. ^ ^ N^^\i\» \»^ 
hed at twelve, but we could get no rest. ^^ Q^vxa^Q'QJc 
door constantly to bear what news. It d\d not '^^rj* 
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Early in the morning liorses galloped from the stables ; a 
groom was senfc for Francisco. Oh, the thrill of that mo- 
ment ! I felt as if my heart rent in twain. 

Mamma was dying, and she wished to see him ; that was 
just what it meant. I hurried on my clothes and Lillie 
hers ; and now no one should deter me. In my thinnest 
shoes and my morning dress, noiseless along the passages I 
sped, to the chamher of sickness. I heard her voice, but it 
was loud and discordant. I heard it again — ^it was a shriek. 
I turned the handle of the door — ^it was fastened within. 
Some one crossed the room and spoke ; it was the nurse. 

"Who is there?" 

" It is me. Ah ! do let me come in." 

There was some hesitation, and then Mrs. Barton ap- 
peared at the door. As it opened, I heard mamma speaking 
rapidly and incoherently. 

Mrs. Barton closed the door and took my hands in her own. 

" My child, how are you this morning ? " 

"Don't ask me how I am," I cried; "how is mamma t 
May I not see her 1 Oh, how hard it is that her only child 
may not see her ! What is the matter with her, that she 
speaks in that way ; is it brain fever that she has 1 " 

" It were better you should not see her, my dear ; the 
sight would only distress you. This is the strength of the 
fever battling with our remedies, which, I trust and pray, 
may be efficacious ; but we must be patient still, my dear, 
and remember all is in the hand of God." 

I could not recognize this waiting, this lying passive under 
a threatened terror. It made me feel more than ever rebel- 
lious to hear Mrs. Barton speak in this way. 

" But if I might only see her," I persisted ; " I would not 
permit her to see me." 

Mrs. Barton shook her head. 

" She could not recognize you, dearest, if she saw you now." 

Oh, how dreadful ; not recognize me — her daughter ! 
I no longer desired to enter that room. I crept shiveringly 
back to Lillie. 

At noon, Francisco arrived. He was flushed with his 
ride, and but partially aware of the gravity of the occasion. 
JJa came qiuckly in, looking like life and ho^Q in tW Toid^t 
7ar d^soJatioiu 
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*' Oh, Frandsco, my brother," was all I could say. 

My manner alarmed him, Lillie intervened ; she gave 
lim all the particulars. He was greatly moved. I never 
saw such a change as her words brought over him. 

Again Dr. Allison made his visit ; this time he was not 
done. Another and eminent physician from a distance 
iccompanied him. They were long in my mother's room. 
Then they came down into the library, where they consulted 
done. They then rang for my father to join them. They 
B?^ent away with clouded brows, and it was night again — the 
aight of the 22nd of February, and I had not seen my 
mother for thirty-six hours. AVas it only thirty-six hours 1 
Sow long it seemed ! 

She remained delirious. They only approached her whose 
province it was to watch. "We spent another temble night, 
but the tidings of the morning were hopeful. Mamma was 
3alm. She had slept a little ; there certainly must be hope ! 

The physicians came, and we waited their verdict with 
3ager, throbbing hearts. They scarcely lingered to see papa. 
[ was angry Dr. Allison should so hurry away. I was sitting 
in the library with Francisco and Lillie — we were all 
balking a little — when Miss Da vies entered, saying to me, 
* Miss Mary, your mamma wishes for you." I sprang up ; 
she caught my arm as I was rushing past her. 

" Be quite gentle, my dear, and very composed ; do not 
m any account ruffle your dear mamma." 

/ ruffle mamma. What unnecessary caution ! I was 
joon beside her bed. What a change in the room ! All 
bhose things about, looking like sickness — the phials, the 
3ups, the various unusual articles ; but stepping on, I saw 
jnly her. 

My impulse was to utter a cry, but I was not so mad. I 
^^zed down upon her — my darling mother. My heart died 
writhin me, for I drank in the whole. Already she was an 
mgeL No mere mortal brow could bear an impress like 
that. She stretched out her hand, and I clasped her fingers 
md leaned down to kiss them. Then I kissed her lips, 
lovingly, lingeringly. Oh, what did I feel ! — a slight spasm 
passed over her face, and she breathed very c\M\ck\^. 

The nurse said, wbispeiiugly, " You m\\s»^ iio\) \^»Xi css^^ 
er. miss," 
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I stood upright then, my eyes riveted. Then she spoke^ 
— « My Mary !" 

It seemed as if the sound of her voice unlocked the flood- 
gates of my heart. But I nerved myself, and listened. 

" My Mary !*' she repeated, " I wish to speak to you, my 
child — my only child ! I shall not be well again, dear, <m 
earth — I shall never rise from this bed !" I was gaspinf^ 
but I yet subdued myself ; and she drew a long breath and 
went on. The nurse, with a delicacy not always found in 
her order, had moved noiselessly away. 

" I want to bid you, Mary, not to forget me." 

I gave a start of pain. 

" I know you will not forget me, dear, and if you remem« 
ber me, you will attend to my parting wishes." 

It was a long sentence— -the tired breath must recover. 

Again she went on : — 

" You will watch over your father's happiness, my precions 
child ; you will do what you can to supply your mother's 
place to him, and to Francisco, and to my poor people ; you 
will read your Bible, my Mary dear, every day — ^and we shall 
meet again at God's right hand, where there are no partings^ 
dear." 

She was nearly exhausted with speaking these sentences, 
but evidently something more remained yet to be uttered. 

I moistened her lips, as I had seen the nurse do, and 
bathed her hands. 

" You will watch over your high spirit, my child — ^you 
know, blessed are the meek.^ 

She lay back upon her pillows, as if her desire was accom- 
plished — it was over, and she was incapable of another word. 

The nurse re-entered. I was never more alone with 
mamma. I stood afterwards in the moonlight in that same 
room, when flowers were lying about her. And that which so 
cold and still lay there-— oh could that be mamma ! 

Later in this day she was left alone with Francisco. He 
told me, afterwards, the various charges she gave him. One 
was, that she left me to him for a sister. We did not go to 
bed at all that night. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

A serapli rose up when the bright day was dawning^ 
His face shone like gems with the dew of the morningy 
And he cried, as his foot on the pavement he planted, 
** Away to the work that the Lord hath commanded." 

" Up Aziel ! time passes ! thou art bidden to go 
. On a mission of mercy to yon world below ; 
My heart beats with rapture, I long to be there, 
I long for another our blest lot to share." 

In a kingdom of Japhet, in a bower of the west. 
Where love-flowers blossom, the brightest and best, 
A daughter of earth on death's cold couch is sleeping ; 
The lord of her youth is convulsively weeping. 

They watch *d there beside her through all the long daytime ; 
The silent halls gleam'd in the pale midnight ray ; 
And still o'er her white lips the light zephyr waver'd — 
The breath of mortality passing away. 

The angels have sped on their lofty commission. 
And round the fond mother their guardian wings spread. 
They follow no will save the Highest's decision, 
Whose glorified presence about them is shed. 

The angels have carried the soul of the rescued 
From care and from danger, from pain and from sin. 
To the portals of Paradise, over the mountains 
Which lead to that Beulah land mortals may win. 

The gates are wide open, flung wide to receive them. 
And straight is the bright path that leads to the throne ; 
The cherubs have clothed her in garments of glory, 
And now she is prostrate before it alone ; 

And the spirit released from its mortal communion. 

Is merged in that hour in the kingdom of light ; 

And the lord, and the child, and the home (earth's triunion), 

AJlike are forgotten Jn the heavenly birthright. 

B next day was Thursday, the 24th. At twelve o'clock 
mother died. I was kneeling by her a\de,mV^\ietVasA 
miDe, when the last breath came. "Witlliou^. «>. ^t>3i%^^> 
lout a sigh, she yielded up her spirit, ^e -^n^v^^^ ^ 
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catcli yet another breath, but it came not — in time. For 
her the earth was over ; and we, oh, what were we ! I 
cannot describe it, that terrible time; the sorrow that 
mocked at words — my madness, my father's inconsolable 
state, the deep grief of Francisco. 

I saw their figures who came about me, but they had no 
tangible shape. Only Lillie was ever near me. There were 
nights and days, but I counted them not. I held nightij 
vigils in the hallowed room. And the 1st of March dawned. 

They brought my black dress, and strangers arrived, and 
I knew it was the funeral. And that was the last that I 
did know for many days and weeks ; and when I looked up, 
all things were strange. I lay in a sick chamber niysel^ 
fondly tended ; and presently I learned that weeks were 
gone since that mournful day which so lucidly broke upon 
me ; that I too had been ill, and was like to die, but that I 
had been spared for my father's consolation. And how he 
loved me — how kind were they all. Only one was wanting. 
And so I came down from my room, and took my seat in 
my mother's chair, feeling that I sat there for ever ; and I 
made the tea as I used to do, and we were tranquil, at least, 
in our grief. 

It was May when I went with Lillie Barton to look at 
my mother's grave, for I was long regaining my strength, 
and I knew that people shook their heads and said my 
illness was hereditary, all unusual for such a child, and 
doubtless I should follow my mother. 

The grave was placed alone, on this side of the church, 
just beyond the gravel path, and two large elm-trees spread 
their branches above it, waving and careering in the air. 
It had a tombstone already affixed, and I knelt on the green 
grass to read the inscription. It was, ''Sacred to the Memory 
of Amy Cameron, the beloved wife of Jesse Cameron, who 
departed this life the 24th of February, 18 . . in the 34 th 
year of her age. ^Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours.' " 

Long I lingered, and we shed many tears. I believed 
that my loss was irreparable, and so truly it was, for no after- 
dajr could have been so bitter, bad die svic^vied. Bu^ <xtyi 
jsees not as we see. 
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^hat summer I was twelve years old. Miss Davies re- 
mained with lis to continue my education, and Lillie came as 
usual for the space of another year. I remembered mamma's 
injunctions — how could they ever be absent from my mind ! 
and I did my best to console my father ; I wrote more fre- 
quently to Francisco ; and Lillie and I spent a great deal of 
time in visiting the cottagers. We established a system of 
prize offerings to stimulate the scholars, and we now regularly 
taught in the Sabbath school The winter of that year was 
very dreary ; each heart, bearing its own bitterness, essayed 
to hide from other sight grief that would increase the bur- 
den. But my father and I wept bitterly together when the 
anniversaries came round. Yet spring was refreshing, as its 
wont. As sweetly trilled the little birds, as delicious was 
the scent of the violets, as if death had not been near ; and 
we watered the rose on my mother's grave, and not all our 
hot-house plants bore buds as fair as that. 

After the Midsummer vacation my Lillie went to schooL 
It was thought a change of education would benefit us both ; 
but papa could not spare me, and Lillie went alone. I felt 
oar parting much ; so also did she. But she was always 
content ; good, tranquil Lillie ! So, for the Urst time in our 
lives, we were separated. 

But Lillie did not go very far away. "We could constantly 
"write, and I should sometimes visit her ; thus we, who were 
like sisters, beguiled our parting. 

And we did write the most tender letters ; but hers were 
so much better than mine. There was this great difference. 
Hers were beautiful in themselves, while mine were only a 
running annotation upon her thoughts. Then the holidays 
were happy — they gave Lillie and I each other; and papa had 
begun to smile again, and I was strong in health and hope ; 
and, though we never forgot my mother, the first great 
shadow was dissolving away. So is it ever in time — time, 
time the merciful — the soother of all wounds ! We think 
time's waves can never wash away; but when a few of them 
have rolled between ourselves and our afflictions, we raise 
our drooping heads — hereafter we inay smile. Yes, those 
holidays gave us each other — Lillie, and 1, wi^ ^-c^-wsssr.^. 
And now Francisco discovered the bias Nv\iY^\v^ ^^cswsv 
m'tliin him tor fears. When my fatlier aaVeA. qxl \i\^ i^xix- 
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teenth birthday, if Francisco had ever thought of a profe«8ioi), 
we were all st&rtled by the tone of the boy's almost fierec 
reply — "Yes, sir ; I can follow but one profession !" 

"And what is that profession, my boy ?" asked my fathei 
kindly. 

" The profession of arms, sir; I shall return to my mother's 
country." 

" I trust not, my boy ; it would grieve me that you should 
The sole son of the Camerons, there is room for you in 
England." 

Francisco's eyes flashed fire. He was not angry, but so 
deeply moved. I came to the rescue. 

"But the profession, papa — ^you do not object to thfi 
profession?" 

" By no means, my dear, if your cousin decidedly prefers 
it. If it is a boyish fancy, I would wish other things fa 
him, more compatible with tranquil life. I don't wish ht 
another wanderer ; but we will say no more of that, since, 
my lad, it vexes you. I have no fear that my dear brotber^s 
only and dutiful son should set at naught the counsel d 
the guardian his father chose for him. If Francisoo'fl 
wishes are fixed on a military vocation," he continued " lei 
me know it, and I will take steps in consequence." 

" My dear uncle," cried Francisco, " I hope I may never 
be such a recreant as to show you ingratitude. In the 
matter of my choice — it is certainly made. Dr. Guthrie |B 
also aware of it, but he did not encourage my taste, because 
he told me you might disapprove of it." 

" Dr. Guthrie," said my father, " has acted like a sensible 
man, and a man who has sons of his own. I will, however, 
see Dr. Guthrie ; his opinion on most subjects I rate very 
high." 

My father invited Dr. Guthrie to dinner, and we found 
that one of that gentleman's brothers was a professor 
attached to a military college ; therefore his opinion with 
regard to Francisco's prospects was particularly valuable. 

In the month of July it was decided that Francisco should 
enter a college in Surrey, and thither, early in the succeeding 
month, our anxious thoughts, and fervent hopes, and fond 
Affection followed him. 
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Ko event of moment occurred between that period and 
oar all attaining our seventeenth birthdays — ^Lillie, Francisco, 
and L 



CHAPTER VH. 

And yoUf Lucy Baymond ! 
Child of earth, with golden hair, 
You with your fetterless spirit. 
You whom men call fair, — 

Shall yours be a bright path 
Through the world's winding way. 
Will you value blessings % 
Ah! who shall say? 

We saw a great deal of the Eaymonds ; they were among 
our best friends : we sometimes stayed a week at their 
bouse. 

Lucy Baymond had grown a very lovely little girl : she 
had been at school with Lillie. Cranston Barton was study- 
ing for his degree at Trinity. He was to enter the Church, 
in accordance with his father's wishes ; and we did not see 
him that summer. 

We gave a little fite on the occasion of my birthday : we 
invited about twenty young friends. There was a picnic in 
the meadows in the early part of the day, when everything 
went off delightfully. 

We dined in primitive fashion by the river side ; we ladies 
attended upon in knightly fashion. There were grand 
speeches, proposals of healths and responding thanks thereto. 
Afterwards I told the fortunes of my frieods, by a magic 
wheel of my own, that is, all who would incur the risk ; as 
of course there was weal and woe in my fortunes and no 
respect of persons. 

jt'^rancisco and Lucy Baymond presented themselves at 
my shrine \ and though I exclaimed at the singularity of two 
presentations at once, they each persisted in remaining to 
abide the other*s fate. 

To Lucy I replied, "Your treasure is tbe \\vibY^\fijea& ^ 
another committed to your care." 

To Francisco: ''Your treasure ia uiixea\ (jxiOl NSavcstL^n-* 
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and only exists in yonr own vague imagination.* To wliich 
respectively the head bent down, and the fiery tongue rang 
out, " Witches made lavourites, as he could prove ; or wliy 
should he have a lash when Lucy was so mercifully dealt 
with?" And Lillie Barton's fatality syllabled for her, "Year 
treasure change cannot wither, neither can time destroy; 
it is a conscience void of reproach^ and a true heart at 
ease." 

But these are only a few of our remarkable cllaracte^ 
istics, for I had numerous leaves. It caused an immense 
excitement, when, in the midst of my spells, an original 
specimen of the necromandng art was seen crossing the 
meadows and coming quickly towards us. She was naturally 
attracted by such a promising group as we were just then, 
and doubtless brought her reason to bear on our appearances 
before she reached us. 

She was a fine gipsy woman, having the black hair, tbe 
black eyes, and bright-coloured garments of her tribe. Sie 
laid down a bag of clothes-pegs close by my side, and turn- 
ing her large eyes to the spot where Francisco stood, she 
cried, "You're bom to cross the water, sir; and there's 
many a pretty lady '11 break her heart for you ! " 

Such a home-speech was irresistible ; and though his darl 
skin, and his proximity to several fair girls, at that moment 
readily furnished her with both her prophecies, she lost 
none of our interest on that account. The party and the 
spot were alike fitly chosen to suit the gipsy's mysteries ; 
and many of our palms were duly conned by her eyes, to 
decipher the courses of the lines of our lives; and she did not 
read very truly, as most of us could afterwards have testified, 
had the same party met again, and had they remembered 
the gipsy's intervention on that sunny afternoon. Edward 
Raymond was hovering near me all the day, and as ever, 
was very agreeable ; indeed, he was quite one of us now. 

As the evening wore on, we adjourned to the house, where 
our ball-room was prepared : it had no peculiar decorations^ 
nor did it look like only a ball-room, since they who 
peopled it were light of heart, gay, joyous, and happy. I 
cannot imagine that one bitter feeling could have found 
entrance there, so entirely did all ap]^r «* ew». 'VT© ^\a 
•nui upataiiB to arrange our dresses axid strai^teiLvad qAoth 
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our hair. I wore a new dress for that gcda night, but it 
was simply a white muslin one ; and Francisco had made it 
a favour with me that I should put lilies of the vale in my 
hair, in order to be like Lucy Raymond, whom those 
simple flowers suited best j and my brother told me ho Lad 
a fancy that one evening to see us resemble each other in 
some one point. 

So I pleased him, though I should have chosen red and 
large spreading flowers to deck my hair, had I suited my 
style, and because another had said to me, that '' the roses 
became me best." 

I descended to the drawing-room with Lillie on my arm, 
and there was papa awaiting us. We had tea and cofTee, 
and a variety of refreshments ; and then Edward Eaymond 
claimed the hand I had promised him for the flrst quadrille 
and waits. Lillie could not have danced those dances, or I 
ahonld remember seeing her. JB'rancisco danced with the 
Bister of Edward, who looked all light and radiance, which 
did not partake of her dress, though that was very elegant. 
She wore a blue gossamer, of a very flne fabric : it was 
made quite low and short, for Lucy was only fourteen, and, 
strange to say, at that age she did not wish to look older. 
The Uliea hung in her golden curls, the which floated to her 
waist ; and those two creatures made a splendid pair. 

I was &tigued and giddy with waltzing long, when 
Edward Baymond found me a seat, just so happily removed 
firom publicity that I could repose at ease and observe all 
else that was doing. Edward brought me some wine, which 
ha bade me take, playfully daring me to disobey, and con- 
tinually talked in a rambling fashion, very unusual with 
him, very agreeable ; but I wondered what it meant, and 
I saw papa oocasionally observing him, and that in a way 
peculiar ; but the happy hours of that festive night fled on 
apace. All things must end, and so our dances ceased. 

Then followed the adieus and the last departures ; Fran- 
cisco had accompanied the Eaymouds home, and Lillie and 
I went to sleep in each other's arms. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

Sweet star ! in life's young mom laid by, 

Emblem of autumn's sun. 
Shaded before her worth was felt. 

Before her course was run. 

I 

Before her course was run — say we S 

God hath not deem'd it so ; — 
Shall mortal tongue presume to judge 

The hand that laid her low ? 

The following day was far advanced when my sleepy ejei 
opened. My dreams had been very conflicting. Lillie ww 
wide awake, to my surprise, and she looked fatigued aad 
pale ; but we talked over yesterday, and compared our 
notes, and both were delighted. We were young, and 
our hearts were fresh, no wonder we felt great pleasure in 
such simple and plajrful pastime. I only wished that lilHe 
was stronger ; I could not bear to see what a slight effort 
now overcame her. 

About this time my father remarked Lillie's fragile 
appearance. He was the first to comment upon it to Mr. 
and Mrs. Barton, who, accustomed to their danghtei^s 
delicacy, observed no more than her usual fragility, and 
could not see any serious symptoms discernible about her 
now. She herself did not complain, not even to me. Yet 
as I am sure that this world was &.ir to her unfolding sense^ 
so sure am I that she felt she should soon have done with it 
for ever. Perhaps she measured the strength of our love^ 
and would spare us a lingering parting. There was beauty 
to her in every leaf, music in every rill ; and they who see 
best the divinest things, most long to drink of them. YeB, 
life was sweet ! and she clung to its flowers, while already 
the celestial groves were prepared for her holy tread. 
Miss Daviea had left me to make a home for Ik&T brother*8 
daughters, who were living at present in GtVbttltai. M.0afe«kig6 
when most they requii'ed cai^e^ they alaoliaAloBit tYievi xcvoV^^. 
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I felt very much in parting with this faithful friend. The 
many oUams she had upon my gratitude and my love, 
forbade that I should ever forget her, or cease to prize her 
invaluable services to me. My father also felt her departure 
in our contracted household, and it was debated for a time 
whether or not he should seek a substitute for my kind 
governess-companion; in some other lady who coulu chaperone 
me into society, and be a comfort to him and to me at home. 
But I was seventeen years old and more, and I was 
mistress of Lynwood Hall, and I did not wish to share my 
honours, and I had a great horror of strangers. If dear 
Miss Davies could have stayed for ever, I should have been 
delighted ; but as she could not, I did not desire any one 
else in her stead. 

"Cboydon, 20th Sq)t. 182-. 

** Mt dear Sister, — I was delighted to have your beau- 
tiful long letter, with all that news of home in it. No 
wonder lion behaved so well, good dog ! You see, dear, he 
is a well-instructed animal, and reflects credit upon his 
master who is away ; — ^but what makes Lillie pale ? have 
some of your young gallants stolen the roses from her 
checks, and the bright fight of her eye ? Desire her, on my 
part, to scorn and get well. I wish you would send up that 
unfinished oil-painting ; I might take up a brush. Percivars 
sister is a very pretty girl, but too cold for me. I love your 
high heads — ^you haughty yo\ing ladies ! but I like hearts 
that are impressible with them ; and my experience tells me 
the two are quite compatible. I like the sunbeam, and not 
the avalanche ; but I need not say that to you. 

** I have a little letter from * mi Amada.* Heaven protect 
her spotless soul ! Do you know, Mary, if I do not marry 
Lucy, I will never have another bride ! But I shall, — of 
course, of course. By the bye, I wish you would speak to 
my uncle about a little deeper dip into my family purse ; 
you know how. But, dear, I am very economical ; yet I 
cannot make the shiners last. What is a fellow to do? 
There's Blanchard, and Percival, and all that set, giving 
champaign breakfasts, and they will have me, ^\id \\. VsO&a. 
so odd to refuse; but, upon my word, I canDiti sXaxi^ V\>. 
''MjrliabiUtie^ sarpsusa my means, dear, I)oTi\.\wx^ S^'^^ 
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request my excellent uncle kindly to increase my fbrttme, to 
meet my expenditure. Dear girl, I am really in earnest, as jos 
would see if you were on the spot. How I wish you were ! 
— should I not be proud? and would they not all admire t 
Sir Tatton would paw in the precincts of Croydon like s 
war-horse, which he ought to be. — ^Adieu, dear sister. 

** Yours, ** Francisoo." 

''Ltkwood Hall, 24f^ Sept. 188-. 

" My deabest Francisco, — I received your letter — manv 
thanks for such a long one. I am glad you appreciate Lions 
behaving with the honour due to his name. It is a graat 
giief to me about our dear Lillie. I assure you, Francisco^ 
I cannot jest, for she is thinner and weaker every day ; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Barton are now seriously alarmed. Dr. Alli- 
son, who attends her constantly, does not encourage them in 
their wish to take Lillie out of England. They think 
Madeira is the place for her, or any much warmer climate 
than this, in which she must die. What words I am writing i 
Dr. Grant, the other physician, agrees with her parents; 
but he does not know her constitution so well as dear Di; 
Allison. Lillie has not a wish herself, she is willing to gp or 
remain. If she goes, of course I go with her. Papa is quite 
willing ; because, although he will miss me, he is in healtL 
It is all to be settled to-day. Oh ! you cannot think how 
grieved I am ; I really don't know what I do, I am so 
alarmed about Lillie. I mentioned the other subject to 
dearest papa ; he says he is afraid you are rather extrava* 
gant. You do spend ratlier a great deal, do you not, dear ) 
I would not mind how others spend money — we know who 
excels in other things. How proud we shall be that day we 
know of, when the sister who so loves you will present you 
with your sword, and buckle it to your side with her own 
hands. I hear Lillie's step — so £Eiltering it is — I must rush 
to meet her. Here she is ; she bids me go on, but I have 
only to conclude. She sends her love. Cranston has not 
passed at Trinity; they are so disappointed. Adios, mi querir 
dissimo. — Ever your dear sister, " Mary. 

^'F.S. I have talked a great deal of yoato^'Wk, wa-youToajj 
be sure J but lOnd I iiave said very UtOb on that «q9o)^ 'm 
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this letter. He is going to write to you. Edward and Lucy 
were here last niglit. She looked sweet as usnal ; she had on 
a white frock, and a hat with blue about it, and your sort of 
feather. She really is the loveliest little creature I ever saw 
in all my life. There ! will that please you i but I say it 
because I think it^ nr. Once nore^ adieu." 

lillie Barton iaded perceptibly. There waa no longer 
any doubt as to the termination of her disease. Dr. AlUson 
spoke with my father, and he oyerruled the proposal to take 
Lillie abroad. I was constantly with her ; if she came not 
to the Hall, I was with them. She was wheeled about in a 
little carriage by Wells, the old gardener. We did not talk 
much on these occasions ; she would hold ray hand, I walk- 
ing by her side, and every moment realizing how changed 
she had become. We left off our calls at the cottages, — they 
were too trying. Lillie's breathing was oppressed, and it 
pained her to talk in the air; and she must speak to any whom 
she saw. Also, the poor make very singular remarks — not 
that they would have affected Lillie, but she evidently longed 
for calmness; she did not talk to me even, now that it 
approached, of her impending doom. I have often regi*etted 
she did not : from the coniines of the grave her confidences 
would have been marvellous. She looked most beautiful — 
exactly like an angel, to whom not a particle of poUution could 
cling. Her long fair curls lay over her thin face, and her eyes 
grew larger and larger every day. Francisco was mistaken 
when he had fancied them less bright — they literally 
glittered ; and day by day more brilliant rose the crimson 
on her cheek. She was fond of talking on general things 
now^ when she could talk at alL The wonderful goodness of 
GodJ and the beauty of His appointments; the glory of 
nature, and the responsibilities of our souls, and our love for 
each other — ^these were the topics of which ^e never wearied. 

One day, engaged by callers, I had not seen Lillie. We 
were sitting at luncheon, papa and I ; and I was going to 
the Vicarage directly, wlien I saw from the window the 
little carriage with lillie in it, coming over the green. I ran 
out to meet her. She told me she felt m\\c\i \^eXAi&T \ ^ \g|:^i^ 
pleaBure overwhelmed me at the sound o£ tiieae ^^xdkft^^^^^^^ 
lursfpetwmoe abould soiely have bdidd ihfita* 
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I kissed her, and gathered some roses and laid tiiem npoii 
her lap ; then Wells drew her on to the door. I took LQlk 
in my arms — ^her weight was nothing, and carried her into J 
the house ; I laid her upon the drawing-room couch, and 
knelt down by the side of her. She took a curl of my hair 
in her wasted fingers — how white its darkness made them I 
then she bent her eyes upon me so fixedly I could not bear 
the gaze. I bowed down my head and wept ; all the high 
hopes which her first words had raised were gone again to 
the winds. There could be no end but one to a beauty 
which was not of the earth. 

'^ Mary, can you move the couch ?" said Lillie, ^ I shoold 
like to lie by the window : I want to look at the view.'* 

I wheeled round the couch with great ease, careful that 
she should not be shaken. I watched her t^e in the dis- 
tant clouds as they moved along in the heavens, the fitr off 
landscape where the shadowy trees rose up against the 
sky, the green fields where the white-faced bullocks lay 
interspersed with browsing sheep. Then she looked on the 
river, with its winding banks yellow with buttercups ; and 
the low hanging fence, at the bottom of our garden, of the 
York and I^ncastrian rose. Then she caught the arbotir on 
the right, the tall weeping willow which for many happy 
years had been her boudoir and mine ; and she noted the 
flowers with wonderful precision, as if she numbered them ; 
and the little birds that flew chirping about, they all had her 
tender farewell. Lastly, she turned to me. 

" Dear Mary, how happy we have been ! What a blissful 
life was mine I What a sister I have possessed I I believe^ 
in heaven I shall be able to watch my beloved ones on the 
earth ; and we shall aU meet again, sooner or later. Qod 
has been very good. I never could praise as I wished on 
earth — my tongue will be unloosed in heaven. Dear Mary, 
you will enter there — is it not so ? And, meanwhile, yon 
will love papa and mamma, and take some care of them. 
Cranston, too, you will love for my sake — ^in your large heart 
there is room." 

She spoke slowly, giving each thought a thrilling and 
mysterious pathos. My feeling was such as could not be told ; 
bu^ the scene neminded me distmctly oi my d.e«r Tivothftt*« 
death I bad lAUie, it was true, that moment, Vmt t»wcL ^bA 
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roold be a&r. Yes ; what had the world that oould prison 
in it a heavenly soul like hers 1 The hope, the glory, or the 
joy, was insufficieDt to attract the pure soul from its God. 
She would be glorified — I should remain ; she would be at 
rest — ^I should be struggling. The opening expanse of 
celestial bowers which waited her vanishing form rose high 
in the heavens, above the spot where the clouds of my 
iestiny lay. 

Already I snuffed the breath of pain — already I saw my 
grie£ Yes ; this was death and life : kneeling in her saintly 
presence, with her breath upon my brow, what would I not 
have given in my intensity of yearning to have lain down and 
died beside her. I was young and ignorant ; but I had read of 
trial, I perceived the terrible might of life, and felt the dread 
reality of death, yet something within- me would fain have 
ehosen the innocent, early grave ; for it saw the hand which, 
with iron grasp, had laid hold on my happiness, and it 
gasped for the perfect peace of God in ^ace of human 
struggles. 

I rose to get Lillie the wine she needed ; indeed, it was 
time-*-8he grew strangely spent. Her eyes roamed wander- 
ingly;-— she was not serene as was her wont. Her brother 
came in; — ^he had expected to find her with me. She 
gazed on him lovingly, and feebly stretched out her hand. 
He sat down near her. She sought my hand as well as 
Cranston's; then she said, with ine&ble sweetness, ^ I want 
you always to love one another — ^you two whom I have loved 
so much — ^you will be her brother, Cranston, my own now ; 
and, Mary, you will be his sister. Speak a promise, my dear 
onesy the thought delights me.'* We each of us gave the 
aasent, which her state and ours made solemn. 

On the confines of the eternal world, it consoled her loving 
iqpirit to link the bond of a faithful love between us who 
were yet of time; and it yielded us manifold consolation. 
How, when years were past, did the memory of that evening 
come back to our minds ; and year by year its charm became 
more sacred in memory of her, when we could smile that 
she was safe in heaven, where never tempests rage or 
troubles crush. When she had been yeaxa va. \i»K^«vi, 
our turmoil had scarce begun; and we, m o\w vd^goi'Ssi, 
Weffffed the band which had carried our \on^^ ovi«* "^^^ 
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bliss, whence their unforgotteu figures beckoned, and when 
toilfally, painfully, slowlj— ofs hopelessly — still we struggled 
to come. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Down the avenue of chestnuts 
I can bear a horseman ride. 

The wintry winds sighed round the grassy knoll where ihe 
mortal form of my lovely lillie in its early grave waa resfe^ 
ing, where no more the voice of our love could reach, or itti 
selfishness recalL 

My life's companion was taken from me, and I was left 
alone. I saw, hereafter, how many remained to atone for ths 
loss of her, but at that time I felt that I was left in the 
world alone. Bash child ! what is it to be alone f that was 
not a question which in that hour thy fate had solved to 
thee. I ibllowed Lillie to her grave, and thh sight was so 
inconceivably solemn t^ me, who had never before witnessed 
a burial, that I could afford no consolation to her weeping 
bereaved ones. I was forcibly driven back upon my mother's 
loss, by the death and burial of Lillie ; I was well nii^ 
broken-hearted, and papa, to<^ was very sorrowful. While 
I wore my black dresses^ the visible signs of the bitter grief 
in my heart, when my eyes were blinded with tears, and 
I never missed a single day to tend the rose and the violet 
roots already planted there, in consonance with the tender 
pity of his nature, and when long-hidden hopes oould be 
speechless no longer, since I was in grief and he was a&r 
from me, Edward Itaymond sought my hand. Some idea 
of this had at times occurred to me, especially in the pre- 
vious summer ; but Lillie's death and my withdrawal from 
all company (for I would see no one for many weeks; I was 
selfish in my sorrow — I wanted to nurse it — I could not 
bear condolence), had almost obliterated the impression. 

But it came well timed, this ofiering of love to my young 
agitated heart. Heaviness was about me ; the first beam 
af dM^ waa refresbing and grateful to iievenak wflosa *, axid 
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IS I reviewed the course of oar lives, it was not bo very 
mrprisiDg. Our families, so loDg thrown together, had 
been intimate for years. There was scarcely an era in 
bygone childhood with which the Raymonds were not 
issociated ; and the undisguised penchant of my cousin 
EVanoisoo for the dear young sister of Edward, which no 
we approved, they knew not why, and which no one dis- 
approved, had made me her confdcmte. Though still very 
7oang, she was one of the early wise, and her feelings in one 
respect were older than my own. 

Three years rBy junior, you could not perceive that it was 
so by our words, though her &ce and form were of that 
mould which inspires the ideal promise of an eternal youth. 
Yon shall hear her described as she was on her fifteenth 
birthday. Francisco was at home for a brief space, much 
|pn>wn and improved, and losing all traces of boyhood; in 
frame fast merging to the man. He had been successful 
(iiroughout his examinatious, and professors prophesied 
^eat things from his military genius. 

He was very excited and very happy at this time. He 
did not miss Lillie as I expected he would have done. The 
slastio vigour of opening life thrilled around and about him. 
He came like a comet into the depths of our solemn winter, 
Gdt my new love was only in embiyo ; it had not had time 
as yet to chase the shadows off the dial. 

Fiwicisco rode off on the morning after his arrival, 
handsome and proud, to visit the Baymonds. I stepped 
forth from the door with him, and stretched out my 
hand to take his horse's rein ; the creature rebelled at my 
touch, rearing himself high in the air. He snorted, and 
Euxshed his glossy neck; but I was not alarmed — I knew 
nothing about fear ; so he tossed the foam from his mouth 
on my dress, and stamped and curvetted at his will ; the 
groom lingering aside, while Francisco slowly donned his 
gloves and tested the thong of his hunting-whip, which 
he always persisted to use, standing the while on the 
stone steps, admiring the tahleom vivarU, I managed to 
quiet my mettlesome horse, as his master concluded his 
preparations. " Now," said Francisco, " my lady oi \Xv«i sb\»^^^ 
be pleased to bold my fltirrup.** I held the ftVirtvx^ ^^i>CL wx 
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eager hand^ for I loved my brother's play; but his foot haxdj 

touched it. 

'' He wreathed his left hand in the mane. 
And bounded lightly from the plain." 

I watched them away in the morniDg sun, the beantiful 
horse and the beautiful rider, and had not felt so light of 
heart for months. The world, after all, had pleasure remain- 
ing in it. My beloved Francisco lived; — my father, my 
indulgent father, too. I had neglected him of late ; ani 
there stole into my mind the thought of Another in that 
genial moment ; another who, while I yet mused upon him, 
stood by my side. 

Papa had not discussed with me this thing which bad 
broken newly upon us. He could not entertain the loss of 
his daughter at any early time ; he had not yet been able to 
establish the fact that that daughter had grown into a 
woman. But his manner was tenderer than ever befixn^ 
and I did not require words. 

Papa's heart lay open before my sight. I traced its 
springs and course. I possessed already the dangerous key 
to interpret the unseen scroll of the mind. The match was 
a good one in point of property ; — the rank in life was 
equal ; — the character of my lover unexceptionable, and we 
had known his disposition for years. 

The inference was natural. My father did not hinder a 
thing that promised happiness ; but it lay at present in dim 
unreality, where I was content that it should stay. I 
delighted to see the face of Edward ; it mirrored a phase 
of perfect beauty in the book of my charms. His features 
were faultless ; and nothing harsh or discordant could 
come over them. His still eyes anger never fired ; nor 
could the sculpture of his lips diverge into a curl. And 
slight and graceful as his figure was, I only wished that it 
bespoke a greater strength of frame. But such he was to the 
outer eye as we wandered along our gardens at Lyn- 
wood that morning, his heart as pure in nature's nobility as 
its faith was time to me. 

I talked, I remember, somewhat wildly ; my spirits 
iF&re so recently elevated by the reWm oi "Ei^widaco vodl 
/L&&y new knowledge, from the long torpor m 'wlcaOci ^«qc>^ 
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md the grave had inTolved them ; and I felt the growing 
pleasure of possession — a young girl's gratified pride, to- 
gether with the clinging resting of the woman. And so I 
heard the ancient hopes, which had lain in his breast for 
years. 

I blushed at his praises with delicious joy, — I laughed at 
his trepidation; and he asked no vow to complete his 
satisiaction : he was happy in perfect ti*u3t. 

Then Francisco returned, with Lucy riding with him on 
her Shetland pony, looking such a fairy reflection, in 
contrast with his strength. The st^ed, impetuous in the 
early morning, had grown happily graver now, and, with 
his rider, appeared to seek only the pleasure of the lady at 
their sida 

Francisco leant to unbolt the gate, and backed his tall 
horse leisurely, while the pony stepped through with his 
light burden, and waited till the others should rejoin them. 

Then they cantered towards us up the drive, the wind 
lifting her hair, while her blue veil streamed behind ; and the 
faces of both were radiant. 

Francisco sprang to the groimd ; I passed my arm once 
more through his rein. Edward knew me, and did not 
prevent me ; and Francisco lifted Lucy to the gi'ound. They 
said it was like a summer's day, and we readily believed it ; 
there was nothing to the contrary about or around us. The 
hours of that day flew by like a dream, to be indelibly 
written on our memories. Though it was Lucy's birthday, 
we had no other company ; nor do I think she wished it. 
I had had a ring made to fit her finger, which was just the 
size of mine, — a hair ring with two clasping hands, and 
engraved inside with my name. I put it upon her hand 
when we came downstairs, after she had changed her dress. 
While Francisco held that unresisting hand, I belted the 
finger with the golden symbol of a love so pure and true, 
that not the gravest test could destroy it hereafter. Fran- 
cisco was leaving us for Paris ; he was taking a deeper 
insight into his profession than was usual in preparing for 
the army in those days ; but he said that he had peculiar 
incentives so to do; and my father did no^. o\yj^^^\. \»^ ^^^ 
expenditure of money, the which 'was kecpixi^ '^tttjaaYSK.Ci %. 
mtlo longer in Eaxx>pe. There£6re> hia edxxcatiotL ^aa. ^.^ >* 
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completed at one of tbe academies of Paris'; «jkI ^wliAt ky 

beyond, we had not yet ventured to look upon. 

Francisco and I had long conversations during that tkaj; 
and I imbibed in deep draughts of exciting knowledge t^ 
burden of his mingling with the world, — that world of whidi 
I knew nothing ! For would it be believed 1 I was now 
eighteen, yet liad scarcely left my native village. I nercr 
had been to London, — its wonders were all to come. I never 
had seen the sea, — its grandeur was stored for the fiitore ; 
nor had I mixed in any society but such as our country life 
aftbrdecl. Yet did I think myself well informed ; wdl 
oducp.ted I certainly was; and the books I had ever in* 
dnstriously perused had given me some insight into oondud 
Miss Davies had been a most inestimable friend, more efficiest 
than Mrs. Barton ; for Miss Davies knew me, and appreciated 
me, truly recognizing my faults ; while to dear Mrs. Bartoi 
I was ever the young girl whose friendship had delighted 
her Lillie ; whose love had shed a charm over her sisterlefl 
daughter, enhancing other blessings ; who had estimated that 
daughter so highly while she lived, and so passionatelj 
lamented her death. Mrs. Barton regarded me with too 
partial eyes for her thoroughly to befriend me ; and I never 
at any time talked very deeply with papa. We lived ia 
unruffled affection, and I am sure he dreaded to disturb the 
calm, till his destiny compelled it. And when it loaa ruffled, 
never more to roll on as of old, the boat that glides on 
the summer sea, not more suddenly caps^izes, when the careleas 
weight, so nicely disposed, to the one side fatally hangs, than 
did the suspicionless bark of my peace go down in the 
gurgling waters. But I must not trespass upon the secrets 
of a prophetic tale ; it is to the facts as they fall that I must 
necessaiily cling. 

My brother's aspirations were unalterably fastened upon 
that foreign country whose copious arms liad generously 
opened to receive and welcome his father, which was the 
soil of his mother's grave, and where her family dwelt. The 
difference of the language had rendered communication rather 
a difficult thing ; for, removed entirely from its sound, Fran- 
cisco^ retaining its accent always, had lost facility in its 
use; and of all tongues the tongue ot OafllVi\e ^xkSstc^ mo^ 
Mt the hands of teachers : and bo \iU\e ^aa Vuqi7iil\>^ \aa 
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EiDgliah felativeH about hia foreign onefi» that, gfe if by tacit 
xmdeat of all parties, little tidings passed between them. 

I afterwards learned it had been understood that he 
RTOuld return there on entering upon his property, which 
partly lay, in various ways, in that country ; in the interim, 
)rief letters only were exchanged between himself and his 
xunily. 

But their epistles, if few and far between, were warm and 
sender when they came, and glowing with the poetry of the 
K)uth ; and his, no doubt, were such as satisfied them, for 
tiii^ heart remained true and loyal to the remembrances of 
lia childhood. How passionate was his love for that 
romantic land! How ardently he longed to revisit it! 
STet with this ambition, its towering resolves, and his 
Irhirst to be again among his mother's people, h^ did not 
undervalue the fidelity of those who had watched over 
luA youth, he looked upon England as a second home, a 
lecond but a foster country. Strange heart — ^the heart of 
the heir of the Camerons, to choose rather his mother's 
nation, when the matron arms of the island realm would so 
proudly have enfolded him ; when the race that bore a name 
lor generations required a representative now, and the sole 
male scion of the house preferred De la Yega unto Cameron. 
But we used no arguments to undermine that choice. Con-^ 
tented to have him as he was, we did not span his future ; 
Emd we had cause to rely upon his conduct, for we never 
beard a complaint against or a reflection upon him, notwith- 
standing his impressible and impetuous temperament, from 
uiy college or tutor. 

Before he started for Paris, Francisco thought proper to 
make a formal proposal to Mr. Bajmond lor the hand of 
bis youthful daughter. Papa was amused ; he considered it 
£k boy and girl attachment ; not so the Eaymonds. They 
were excellent people, who were choice of their daughter's 
bappiness ; and though they declined to accept his suit 
while Francisco was yet thus young, yet they accompanied 
bheir declination with the utmost kindness, and the most 
Stratifying expressions towards himself; and Francisco re- 
^rded Lucy already as his bride. 

The harvest sun glaaced down upon t\i«vT nqtw^ — ^^ 
eautlfijJI the innocent, the young I "So dcia^o^ xesJwi^^'^^ 
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the silTeiy fiuse of the crescent or the maiden t I eaw tbe 
last embrace with which the arms of his strength and bk 
love bound fast to his throbbing heart the drooping be- 
trothed, so fair and pale in her loveliness and her pnritj. I 
received her fondly in my pitying arms, when time had 
ridden a race with sorrow, and would be stayed no longer; 
and he must tear himself away. He gave me a trusty with 
his solemn eyes, lustrous and humid, searching mina 
" Mary ! guard her, for she is mine 1" and I said^ *^ Dearest, 

We heard the tramp of their horses, we saw his depart- 
ing figure ; and she wept hopelessly on my bosom. This was 
her birth to grief! 

Sweet, lovely Lucy 1 as you lay there in your artless and 
infantine weakness, bowed down at the last^ from the stead- 
fast serenity which was a part of your nature, — ^whea, 
awoke from the trance of your holy joy, you felt that jotL 
were widowed ! who would have dreamed your angel ftce 
would shipwreck peace of mine hereafter ! Oh ! what t 
lovely face she had — like Carlo Dolce's virgins. Who could 
have dreamed that guileless heart, where Francisco lay like t 
bridegroom, would come a creature of fabled power on the 
pathway of my life f And I, who looked with a sister's pride 
and a mother's protecting care on the sweet chai'ge bequeathed 
to me by the lips of the beloved, how should my veiled 
sight discover that her heel was rending my heart-strings t 
She wept on, the tears that did not refresh, and refused, 
with the bitterness of first grief, that I should comfort her. 
But she was contented to keep the place to which he had 
consigned her, and so we spent that sorrowful day as best we 
might. 
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CHAPTER X. 

They placed a banner in the ready hand. 

On which inscribed he read, — 
''A new affection ! — Other love as pure 
As that which starr'd thy boyhood ]'* 
And from beneath his feet they swept 
All memories of the past. 
And he strode on reostlessly. 

rr this time my father grew restless. I conld not tell 
ause ; he appeared desirous rather to avoid me than to 

into conversation. He had no reserves from me on 
ess ; I knew all our family concerns, and nothing had 
Ted, that I was aware of, to distract his complacency, 
[ted more than usual my much-loved cottagers during 
autumn. I knew each of their children intimately, 
the gamekeeper's little daughter, who was a good child, 
loped one day to get a lady s-maid's situation, like sister 
J, to Johnny Barker, the poor little boy who was 
:ed with a spinal disease, for whose benefit charitable 
e gave money, that the best medical science should 
Eercised in his malady ; but all without success ; and 
8 father and mother, with their large family, were, 
ips, the most industrious, but also the poorest people, 
le precincts of Lynwood Hall ; and who came in for 
;e share of my attention in consequence, for I loved the 
;ed boy. 

had been our delight, while Lillie lived, to stimulate 
school in which we taught, by offering prizes of tri- 

value, to encourage the children's progress ; and I 
been at pains to procure service for many of the 

girls. Now that Lillie had left me, I was more than 
careful about these things, that I might in part supply 
)lace in the village, and among the people whom she 

i Beasy Bower bad gone to her rest. Xt -wba xk^ "Vasio^^ 
1 her grave when I visited the otli^TB VJ^-a.^ ^«^^ ^^*^ 
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to me. The violets and snowdrops succeeded each other on 
my mother's grave, as in other years, and I was careful no 
damp should deface her monument. The righting of that 
was a work which I always superintended myself. And the 
grass was green upon Lillie's now, for she had lain there 
three-quarters of a year, and that, too, was a fruitful soil, 
bearing many flowers. 

I thought I saw a peculiar expression upon Mrs. Green's 
face, as I sat down in the porch of her house, after one of 
my walks to the church. I inquired if her children were 
all well, and if John ailed anything? She thanked me, 
"her girls were purely, and John had got shut of his 
rheumatis since he had the flannel shirts." 

1 tried again, for I noticed an increasing shade. " Was 
she weakly herself? Would she like a bottle of wine! 
Could I do anything for her V* I was amazed to see 
Mrs. Green turn her back, and furly begin to sob. 

Now, very much grieved, I followed her into the ]ioii8e» 
and begged her to tell mo her trouble. It was several 
minutes before she had at all composed herself! Then 
she said, "Oh! Miss Cameron, you must excuse a poor 
woman ; but I, that have carried you in my arms, and 
nursed the dear missis, sitting up with her, poor dear, her 
last night on this earth ; and now to see the like o' this.** 

"And what is it, Mrs. Green," I repeated, "that dis* 
tresses you ? I really cannot imagine." 

" La, ma*am, it isn't for the like o* me to be talking so to a 
young lady " — Mrs. Green was now aroused ; — " but folks 
does say, it's a pity o' the master, and you so unkid still after 
your mamma's grave." 

" I don't understand you," I replied. 

" Why, Miss Cameron, isn't your papa to be married, 
dearf 

" Papa I papa to be married 1" 

I replied not a syllable to the running commentary, affeo- 
tion, concern, curiosity, and interest, which poor Mrs. Green 
poured on my ear. Ajq interval went by, and I found myself 
at home. I turned into the house, intending to go at onoe 
to my room. I must think ! — I must breathe ! Supposing 
'^sttlus should be true I "And wbydacfuVdVfc not b^ true T I 
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asked. " Other men in their prime have been widowed, and 
a merciful Providence has filled up the broken Hnk." 

And was human kindness a name, that thus my heart 
should be paralyzed, because my ^Either, my dearest father, 
had a scheme of personal happiness 1 

I was crossing the hall to the foot of the staircase, when 
the door of the library opened, and Edward Baymond came 
otit. He looked flushed and anxious. " I have been watch- 
ing for you, Mary," he said. 

•* Indeed !* I said, not well pleased with the inteiTuption ; 
**but you don't want me downstairs, Edward V* 

** I do, dear ; yes, I particularly want you ; don't go 
away just now. I have something to say to you ; we will 
walk in the garden. Nay ! don't look so surprised ; is it so 
very surpriaing, Mary, that your accepted lover, your hus- 
band that is to be, should crave an audience this sweet day 
with his sweet and fair liege lady )" 

He spoke half playfully, but his lips were trembling : he 
was very much agitated. I, on my part, was wonderfully 
nioved by the tone of his address. I was quite accustomed 
to Edward Raymond's love ; but I bad not advanced any 
farther. I said rather pettishly, " There is nothing sur- 
prising to me that happens in this world ,* but whatever you 
wish, please to tell it quickly, for I am in no mood to 
trifle." 

^Nor fltm I, my beautiful love," was his startling and 
instant answer, with a voice and manner far more imperative 
than I had known in him before. 

I was fairly lost in amazement, and had to submit to wait. 

" There is something surprising to me in this world, dear 
Mary," he said, at length more calmly, " and that something 
I am commissioned to tell you ; but how to frame it, lest I 
vex you, or whether already you guess its existence, I know 
not." 

I was listening now with closed eyes, and he went on : — 

''Mr. Cameron, your father has deputed me to tell you 
that be — ^he would rather not name it to you first himself." 

" What is it my father cannot announce to his daughter, 
and which he is compelled to employ a tYiitd ^«t^M\»o\st<ssb:x 
to herf*'J bant out in anger. 
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*^ Be patient, dear, and do not blame him ; indeed, that I 
know you could not do ; but I cannot measure your feelings 
— ^my own are so full of joy." 

'^ To what does this tend 1" I asked, rising abruptly and 
turning imperiously upon him. 

^' My dearest Mary, it means that Mr. Cameron is going 
to be married." 

I stood quite still, staring at Edward. I saw the whole 
at a glance : my home was dissolved — my mother's houM^ 
which should know her spirit no more ! My father^s fond- 
ness would pass to a stranger, and I should no longer be 
mistress here. And whither should I go? When should 
all these things come to pass ? 

My lover stayed patiently; and not till I saw my sellUih- 
ness in its just and proper light ; not till I had weighed 
papa's precious happiness with the abnegation of my rights; 
not till I had drawn a gasping breath, which took a little of 
sentiment away, and instilled a more 'Christian spirit, with 
the remembrance of my mother's dying words; not until 
Edward, interpreting that sigh, had taken my burning hand, 
did I see the end to which all this led in my individual 
interest. 

Then the knowledge of that came distinctly, too, and I 
did not need his words. I knew that papa had bidden him 
that day take home the wife of his betrothal. I looked no 
more upon his beautiful fece, scarcely upon his hand ; there 
came a rush of mingled feelings — upon the depths of my 
being a mysteiious awe, a shivering dread, all — anything 
but bliss ; while from his eager lips sprang forth the ready 
tale, the mistakeless joy of the tumultuous manly pride. He 
pleaded that our marriage might be soon. 

" We have loved each other many years, dear Mary — at 
least, / have loved you many years, and I have understood you, 
happily a long time past. Why, then, shall we not marry now, 
and your love be spared the transient pang of receiving your 
father's new bride ? Let me aid you to welcome her to a 
home of your own, where there can be nothing but happi- 
ness, my Mary ! " 

J know not what I said. I uttered some reply, lost in all 
^I/e bearings of such vast things and new, swddLetX^ -^Wiod. 
before me. I could not have consented to on \mTiifc^^\A 
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^ manruigo^ if 1 had understood what he desired of me, Alas, 
K alas, I was weeping at soul ! I could not endure the shock. 

The templed sanctuary, where a mother's presence had per- 
L petuall J environed her only child — and another should enter 

there ! 
t But my lover was oontent — ^he asked no more ; he bent 

over the hand he clasped, and presently he began reproach- 
in ing himself for neglecting to care for me^" I had been 
■ standing so long ;" and he discovered that I looked white — 
« I had long felt myself so, though an August sun was above 
'I us ; and he led me tenderly into the house, as men only lead 
^ their own, and removed my bonnet from my aching head, 

and the shawl from about my shoulders, and placed me at 
U ease — a bodily ease— on the couch by the open window, and 
bs I looked out of it, gazing on vacancy. I saw not him, 
ill though I felt his care ; and he brought me wine, which I 
t j mechanically drank, and fell into a long wild dream. 
it I heard again my mother's words, charging me with papa's 

u happiness. I remembered the joyousness of his life with 
ni her — the gloom that followed after. I recalled his constant 
Hi affection towards me, his reluctance to part with me. I 

considered how lillie would have bidden me take up this 
t . cross and bear it. Then I rushed away to Paris, where 
13 Francisco was. I wanted him — ^I wanted him ! I wanted to 
£•' lay my head on his breast, and ask him, and tell him all ; I 
^- had no other friend but him, who belonged to the depths of 
B? my nature. His powerful spirit matched with mine — ^he 
^ only could control me. I uttered a gasping cry of pain, a 
JJ longing after the boy, whose treasure I should preserve for 
^ him, and who in my trouble was far away, whom I could 

neither seek nor summon. 
« Edward was full of grief. My manner was very strange — 

«i even he must have thought it so — and when that wail burst 
^' from my lips, and he attempted to comfort me, I first 
^ remembered that in all my retrospect and wandering he had 
' not been. He could have no portion in my sorrow, for he 
•i- was incapable of comprehending it. My heart was desolate 

with my lover by, and clasping his hand, I was yearning for 
Jl my brother. Oh, that should not have been \ TVi^ «^<^^ ^*^ 
^ the question where he was bound up bad isided o>\^ oi ^oxn 
mmd Bat I rose at length, myself again, "Mi^a Oame^ow < 
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Lynwood Hall, — ashamed of my weakness, awake to realii^i 
alive to my requirements. 

I spoke a few words to him, which I thought he did not 
understand, about speaking with my father ; and I said I 
supposed I should meet him at dinner, and that I should 
then have recovered myself, and would wish an explanatioD 
with him. 

I ran up to my room and put up my hair, and had myself 
dressed, sedulously banishing all traces of emotion from my 
face. Then I opened the door of my mother's chamber, 
unoccupied since her death, and I entered and sat down. I 
beheld the bed where last she lay, and on which the moon- 
beam fell, when, cold and lonely, an orphan child, I saw her 
ill her coffin ; and sitting there, I framed a vow, born of my 
love for her, that not only would I meet my father^s mar- 
riage, but I would aid its fulfilment, if once assured that she 
whom he had chosen were worthy to be his wife. I bowed 
my head ; I knelt ; I registered that vow in heaven. I 
allowed myself not a moment more ; I passed out of the 
chamber, locking the door. Like the seal of the bond upon 
my soul, the sound of the bolt fell. 

I went down stairs ; I entered the library ; I walked 
straight up to papa. He was discomposed. He looked 
afraid of me ; he had no need. He held out his arms ; I 
nestled up to his heart, as I did when a little child. No 
need once more for words ; we understood each other. We 
were altogether silent, nntil the door was opened and dinner 
announced; and it flashed upon me that Edward would 
be waiting the redemption of my implied promise, that I 
should wish an explanation with him. 

Papa held me from him as I rose, and looked at me 
fondly ; then he said, " Is it all right, my child I " 

" Oh yes, papa, it is all right," I said ; his question, and 
my answer, to each irrelevant. He thought of me, I only 
of him ; and so we misunderstood each other. 

He gave me his arm, and we went to the dining-room. 

Edward was there. It was a quiet dinner, for we were each 

indisposed to talk. When dinner was removed, and the 

servants had gone, and the door was closed upon us, I grew 

uneasy; I was afield papa would Bpe«ik o? o\xc wi^^^tdwA^ 
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ftnd r knew of no limit I could put upon his words, and my 
thoughts of myself were a chaos. 

But papa did not enter upon any particular subject, and 
very soon left us alone. 

Then we sat together in the familiar room, myself at the 
head of the table — the seat I must soon resign, and I did not 
wish our silence broken. I dreaded what my lover might 
say. But this must not be. I told Edward that I had 
been sitting with papa, but that we had had no conversation ; 
and I suddenly remembered, that doubtless Edward could 
tell me many particulars about papa's engagement. I had 
not been told, for I had never asked, the name of my 
fiather's betrothed. So here was a conversation rile with 
interest fortunately provided, to spare me other subjects, 
which, as yet, I could not encounter. 

The lady was the daughter of Mr. Marston d'Eyncourt, 
who represented the West Riding of Yorkshire — his eldest 
daughter, by a former marriage; a lady possessed of no 
ibrtone, but described by papa as a most amiable woman, oi 
iBterling qualities ; unfortunately, not in the enjoyment of 
good health. It was trusted a more southerly residence 
voold tend to improve that. Papa met this lady at the 
house of a mutual friend, at a distance from our neighbour- 
hood. This was some short time ago, and circumstances 
which had recently transpired had led him to decide upon 
offering her his hand. I recollected these circumstances, 
JUDul the way in which they brought about this event, which 
was now definitely arranged to take place at no distant 
time, my Other's anxiety and care for me alone remain- 
ing to retard it. 

" And this anxiety and care now removed," Edward said, 
" by our approaching marriage, there is nothing to be done 
by each of us but prepare our respective establishments." 

I permitted him to proceed ; one startling allusion rapidly 
succeeding another, I was incapable of stemming the tor- 
rent. I felt the waters closing around me — I told my 
lover that my concerns must be indefinite, till I had had 
an explanation with papa ; and I shared the desultory 
conversation that followed as we strolled t\iTavx^\\i^ ^^^«vn. 
and meskdows ; and after tea^ thougla. it ^aa ^o^m^^*^-* 
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to indulge me, we took a drive. I liked a late drive at that 
season. And so the day died out to the morrow which wm 
at hand — the weighty morrow which appeared to engulf my 
fate. Such irrational conclusions we draw at the age c^ 
eighteen ! 



CHAPTER XL 

Thou whose locks outshine the san. 
Golden tresses wreathed in one. 
As the braided streamlets ran ! 
Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where tne brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet t 

XjONOFELLOW. 

Wk had a thorough explanation — dearest papa and myself— ■ 
of ever3rthing that concerned his affairs; he hid nothing 
from me, save the strength I saw in his new-fouiid love. 
He led me to regard as an elder sister, rather than a new 
and exalted mother, the gentle woman he loved. And, 
satisfied in my only doubt, I lent myself cordially with ma- 
faltering resolution, at which myself often pondered wonder- 
ingly, to further his wishes. 

We had workpeople in the house to renew those old 
rooms, and change the ancient furnishings — they did not 
become a bridal. The grounds alone were left untouched, 
until her taste should dispose them. I had begged papa to 
put away all thoughts but such as belonged strictly to him- 
self, leaving for the time his daughter's wedding as an event 
that would follow after. 

I received the warm kindnesses of Mr. and Mrs. Haymond, 
who gladly welcomed me for their daughter; and Lucy 
wound her arms round my neck, that was all I required 
from her ; while congratulations were showered upon me by 
our surrounding and respective acquaintances ; for, together 
with the news of my feither's intended marriage had spread 
the tidings of mine; my engagement had not previously 
jbeen understood ; we had been mtitnate V\Wi \)cl^ "R».^- 
lionds foryeara, which left nothing EtTaag,e m ova «^<^«q^ 
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of Tisits now. Edward had taken a residence not too 
fitr from Lynwood, which was being decorated with great 
care to suit my somewhat ex|)ensive tastes. My tastes! 
who was bnried in that primitive simplicity, who had only 
heard of grandeur, and to whom fashion was a name. With 
a placid brow, but a beating heart, I saw papa go away, 
when his return was not again to be alone. The servants 
touched me with their anzions looks ; but I amazed them 
by my condnct, and their perplexity was great. 

It was just at the time of the marriage that Edward 
brought his mother to see me. She was most indulgent in 
her manner towards me, and I delighted to receive her ; but 
I could not comprehend a certain embarrassment I detected 
about her air. When presently we were left alone, she 
began to speak to me hurriedly. 

" My dear," she said, ** I have not done wrong, I believe, 
in coming to consult you. We love you much, and we 
respect you also. I need scarcely say that my child, under 
existing circumstances — and an event, that is, some un- 
pleasant information which has reached us — has caused Mr. 
Baymond some anxiety ; for, although we did not positively 
recognize your cousin's proposal to Lucy, we made the 
reservation only on account of their youth, and of course we 
are aware of their correspondence, and that they regard it 
themselves as an engagement.*' 

What did this portend ? 

**We thought it best," continued Mrs. Raymond, "to 
come to head-quarters at once, as doubtless you are ad^ 
qnainted with the &cts ; and in our present dilemma we 
would willingly spare the feelings of our child. Although 
she is only at an age when many are in the schoolroom, an 
only daughter is often precocious, sometimes sadly preco- 
cious ; we could almost regret that our dear Lucy should 
be more than a child." 

** I am extremely anxious," I interposed, " to learn what 
it is that has annoyed you." 

" To come to the point, my dear (surely you are yourself 
aware ?) we have had a letter from acquaintances oC o^xix^ 
who are living in Paris, and they say ¥randaco^ ^^\»'s» «c^ 
enormous / " 
I exclaimed, "Francinco'B debts enormoos ! \ ^^ ^^"^ 
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believe a word of it ; it is a slander invented bj igiu»aiit 
persons who do not know what they say." 

" I fear, my dear, it is more than that ; I fear we mni 
believe it. Unfortunately, there is startling proof that it 
cannot be a slander." 

''May I ask exactly what yon have heard, my dear 
Mrs. Baymond V* 1 st^uiied myself to say. 

She then told me their acquaintances the MontrilloB 
knew Francisco in Paris ; indeed, being his country people^ 
they were on intimate terms with him, and they bad been 
aware for some time that his liabilities were large ; bat only 
recently Mr. Montrillo had been requested by FraDcifioo to 
oblige him with a loan by which they might in part be 
liquidated ; they (being ignorant of any private interest ipb 
have in the young man) simply mention, among other subjecti^ 
their regret that a member of a fisimily of our friends should be 
so situated ; and, indeed, it is requested that yourselves may 
not be informed of Francisco's gambling propensitieiv sa 
unthankful an office is it to bear evil tidings." 

''Slanderers!" I cried. "Believe me, Mrs. Raymond^ 
Francisco is incapable of the conduct attributed to hiA 
Into the horrors of play he may possibly have been entioed 
— he mat/, though I think not. But Francisoo Oamerot 
would never ask another man for money when his own 
fortune can be reached, and while he has no harsher guardian 
than papa ! " 

A 11 the lion was roused within me. I had read of dastaid 
schemes which destroy at a blow the hopes of years^ mod 
shipwreck happiness, and I felt that this was one of then, 
and that I might be powerless to reveal it. 

" Besides, Francisco would have written to me ! Could 
he not have trusted his sister ? " 

"My dear, young men of that age do not often confer 
with sisters ! " 

I felt higlily indignant ; I thought this was too muoh. 
Not content with bringing me a stoiy which, to say the 
least, was very offensive, Mrs. Baymond issued an unqualified 
opinion upon my brother's intercourse with me. There 
was nothing of which I was so proud as the high place which 
I knew I held in Francisco's mind. l\i waa\jL\aT«a\ijM5feV» 
XZ2& wliicb I treasured almost more iViA:!! lo^ «i&c^Ti« "^ 
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jqpoke hauglitily. "My cousin's hononr," I said, "was at 
stake ; but it did not become me to defend that which was 
imimpeachable." 

" Pshaw, my child ! " said Mrs. Eaymond ; " you must 
remember how young he is/* 

" Young he is, madam ; but sufficiently old to respect 
himseE" 

"You consider your cousin very highly, upon my word, 
MisB Cameron !" 

" I consider him one, than whom I hold no man higher." 

I spoke with passion unbecoming my position to her 
whom I addressed, and I did not observe the particular tone 
our angry conversation was assuming. What more I should 
baye said, or she replied, I cannot guess, had not Edward 
T^^ntered the room ; and his presence, more than anything 
else eoold have done, recalled us to ourselves. But the seed 
-of dissension had taken root, and had I invisibly accompanied 
them home, especially had I followed Mrs. Eaymond to her 
husband's dressing-room — ^had I heard my name upon her 
lips in the exaggemtion of wrath — I should have learned, 
doubtless, what it did not take long as it was to teach me, 
that from the respect and esteem of the Raymonds their 
ison's affianced had irretrievably fallen. 

My haughty declarations and passionate outbursts had 
impressed Mrs. Eaymond, who ought to have scouted the 
idea, that the solemn love which had belonged to Francisco, 
sinoe he came as a brother to my home, was another feeling 
ffhich fiitally clashed with the peace of both her children. 
How could she conceive the thought ! Wild tongue ! wild 
tongue I how couldst thou give it birth ? 
- Tlie evening brought my lover in great distress. This 
misunderstanding was intolerable to him. I had spent the 
day in mingled grief and rage ; I had posted off a letter to 
Francisco ; I had wandered through the house in a wretched 
manner ; not a moment had I been able to rest. SuiTound- 
ing sights had been hateful to me, for my evil spirit had 
been uppermost. Edward had mounted his horse, and had 
ridden over to me to effect a reconciliation. 

Not that I supposed an actual quarteV \ka.^ QCiexvxx^^ 
between myself and Mrs, Eaymond, sliW 1 co\)\^ \\£i».^x^^ 
tl»6 at Brockley Friory the star of tU© Cam^tox^ ^^ "^^ 
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the descendant. Edward eagerly inquired of me wbat hd 
taken place in bis absence. I gave a strict aoconnt of tfe 
proceedings. I tbink I detailed more tban was neoeaouy 
of my own improper bearing ; rather entertained than mi, 
that be should evince so much regret that / had azmoyed 
his lady-mother. 

He was very much afflicted, and I begged in my turn to 
bear from him the particulars of the MontriUoa' letter. I 
learned no more tban I knew previously from Mra Bay- 
mond. I felt very unhappy ; and Edward I am sore was 
wretched. I 

I proposed to order lights, for it was a winter's evenings 
the end of December, later in the season of the year than 
that when Lillie died. But she might almost have lain it 
that open window, so vividly I recalled her making her laik 
adieux. I suddenly thought of Cranston Barton, to whom 
I was much attached. It was our habit to exchange letters 
casually, or as the case might be. We bad certainly fulfilled 
the agreement we bad entered upon with Lillie, for we £9H 
a hearty sympathy in all the concerns of each other. 

" I will write to Cranston !" I exclaimed aloud, " and he 
shall go to Paris !*' 

" Wherefore, my dearest V* Edward inquired in bis gentleit 
possible tone. 

My heart gave great heaves to and fro in its place, like 
some caged thing. | 

" Wherefore ! know you not that my brother's honour I 
and reputation are dearer to me than my life ! and that rather 
tban I would have him slandere-d, I would sacrifice every 
creature in the world ! Cranstcn Barton shall travel to 
Paris as fleet as my will can bear him, and we will await his 
return, Mr. Edward Baymond, ere disgrace shall rest on the 
name of Cameron !" 

Ko description can embody the indignation and scoxB 
which my tone and words must have carried. 

*^ Mary ! Mary !*' I beard him say. 

My heart, which was so proud in the cause of the absent 
beloved, misgave me, notwithstanding my fierceness, when 
my lover was pained. But I could not speak the effort of 
/njr better nature, 
I silently waited, in presence of t\ve ftrstc^mcV.^XL^'^VajSsi 
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myself had caused to Edward. And he presently looked up 
more calm in the moonlight which now streamed on his face. 

Taking my hand he said, hurriedly, " What is it all about, 
Mary, that makes us so unhappy ? I cannot understand it ! 
Firsty my mother (who thinks there is no one to compare 
with you) comes here, and you two do not agree ; and as if 
that was not sufficient for one wretched day, here am I 
destroying your peace T* 

"My peace !** I exclaimed, "great peace for me in existing 
circumstances. When I shall taste peace again I do not 
know." 

** Peace !" I went on to say, "is a blessed thing." 

But his goodness in the end accomplished his purpose, and 
I thought him almost divine, so patiently he bore with my 
petulant torturing. So perseveringly he combated my 
wrath, till peace was restored between vs; and when he 
bent down to give me his parting kiss, while his horse was 
brought round to the door, I felt how unworthy ! how 
utterly unworthy I must ever be of him ! 

To Cranston Barton I wrote before I slept, a brief note 
with the particulars I possessed, and strict injunctions, and 
I bade him " Fly I for life and love hung on his steps." 

I sealed the letter, and felt that a great weight was 
removed from me by the writing of that letter. It must 
lie still until the following day — that was a misfortune, and, 
in the mean time, sleep ! I must try to sleep in this home, 
which never felt so desolate before. I trod the fresh 
velvet pile disdainfully. The light of a new chandelier half 
blinded me as I passed through the hall ; but I fell asleep 
some time after the wee hours came round, and my waking 
thought was a great thankfulness that Lucy was ignorant of 
the storm. I got up, feeling greatly relieved, for sleep had 
refreshed me. Doubtless this vexation would pass away, 
and serenity, with regard to Francisco at all events, return. 
Yet a doubt would find an entrance. 

That morning I heard from papa. They were on the 
Continent, where he had carried his new treasure, I thought 
imprudently, suffering her to inhale the more genial at- 
mosphere of a warmer latitude, when she mviaX. x^\»\xrsiL \»q> 
"EDgJand during the severe winter with. us. M.^ «»\i«^TDLo'CckSt 
tend'me the kindest messages. She greatly de^vce^ ^o ^^ 
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me, and was anticipating her arrival at lier future home, 
thus early in their bridal tour. "I wish they had gone 
to Paris!" I thought; but the next moment I considered 
it was as well they had not. 

I despatched my letter — I wrote to papa — I transacted 
various businesses. Altogether I was more at ease. I pot 
on my bonnet, and walked to the Yicarage ; — ^I told my 
grievance to dear Mrs. Barton : she sympathized heartily. 

" Be assured, my dear,** she said, " all will right itself; 
the course of true love never did run smooth. How can w» 
expect that it should do so when so much grace, and richei^ 
and promise are linked hand in hand ? And,** Mrs. Barton 
more seriously continued, '^ in this world grief and joy are 
generally mingled; we must taste the grief before we can 
appreciate the joy." 

I remained at the Yicarage for dinner, where Edward 
shortly afterwards joined me, looking ill at ease. He cOnld 
not rest while we stayed at the Vicarage ; therefore I took 
leave of the Bartons, and we walked back to the Hall. I WM = 
excessively annoyed at Edward's intelligence, which, how- 
ever, he did not yield up graciously. I had to ask question^' 
a course which I detested. Mr. and Mrs. Raymond had 
been speaking with Lucy upon the subject of the Mon- 
trillos' letter. They had also written to the Montrillos, and 
they had rvot written to Francisco. 

I was enraged. What had Lucy expressed — ^what had 
she not felt at this charge ? Edward told me very little either 
of the one or the other. 

" Edward ! you might have written to yowr friend — wiy 
cousin — and your sister's affianced husband !" 

Edward shook his head in a manner that I did not under- 
stand. 

"What, then, is the aspect of the affiiir ?" I inquired. 

" The aspect of the affair is that my father and mother 
saw a good deal of the Montrillos in London in the spring; 
and they say they cannot disbelieve a statement which comes 
upon their authority ; and, dear Mary, there is nothing to 
oppose to it ! " 

** Nothing to oppose to it ! And what is there to prove it 1" 
''Their word." 
''Their bare word 1" 
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"You forget, dear, they are our friends !" 

" I forget everything but that Francisco is traduced. I 
aspect they have a tall daughter who has fixed her large 
yes on Frandsco de la Yega, of sufficiently high rank 
Q their country; and forgetting that he is a Cameron 
nd cannot be traduced with impunity, this scheme is hit 
[pon to put an end to his engagements elsewhere. I will 
lever believe but that the Montnllos are aware how nearly 
aterested in this your parents are, or they would not have 
leen so particular to announce a discredit, and entreat that 
b be not divulged to his family. But when next acquaint- 
nces ov friends have any accusations to advance against my 
ousin, I hope they will make them in the proper place, 
nd to the proper persons to refute them. How dare they 
end such dastard tales into the home of the young girl he 
s to marry % It is frightful wickedness V* 

This discordance was strangely at variance with the tenour 
f my past intercourse with Edward. Up to this period our 
ilM^ty had been undisturbed, ruffled only by my agitation 
fhaa first my father's marriage was spoken o£ My temper 
f%B wayward in the extreme, but Edward never suffered by 
tb I was too much attached to him, by the usage of years, 
nd his excellences and devotion, to tyrannize over him. 
Tow, however, the case was different. I was most uncom- 
ortable in this business of Francisco's, and I was painfully 
ensible how little actual sympathy could exist between 
nyself and Edward, although my feelings were what I 
[escribe. 

I received the next day a few lines from Cranston Barton : 
irith pleasure he should set out on my behest. I might rely 
ipon that; but he could not leave Cambridge on the instant. 
le craved my forbearance — some collegiate engagements, 
rhich could not be superseded, would detain him some 
lays. 

I chafed at the delay, evidently unavoidable. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Visions of childhood ! stay, oh stay ! 
Ye were so sweet and wild. 
And distant voices seem'd to say, 
'' It cannot be ! they pass away ! 
Other themes demand thy lay ; 
Thou art no more a child !" 

LONOnLLOW. 

Edwabd and I walked or rode about tbe village and ne 
bourhood, sufficiently like lovera to delight the simple 
tagers. They were very much pleased with my engagem 
Never was any young man, I believe, more beloved bj 
dependents than Edward Raymond. 

Edward told me meanwhile nothing at all about L 
He persisted only that she was quite well ; and that 
never now had any conversation with her. I freqoe: 
inquired why she did not ride over with Edward to see 
I never had any satisfsu^tory answer. 

At the end of a week, I demanded of Edward if a sec 
letter had arrived from the Montrillos, although I knei 
was highly improbable there could have been time for tl 
but this dearth of tidings was intolerable. To my surp: 
Mrs. Eaymond had received a second letter. " The Montr 
must be very much interested indeed in the terminatioi 
this affidr," I said. 
J, To which I received no reply. 

" I shall myself call upon Lucy 1" I announced. Edw 
appeared perplexed. 

^ " Your mother cannot forgive me, I presume," I obaer 
sarcastically; "and you fear a continuation of our li 
pleasantry ; but I assure you I wish only to see Lucy. J 
Lucy I wish to see ; I have a duty to perform to her.'* 

As I said this I glanced towards Edward, and I thou 

Aim 8o unnecessarily agitated, tWt X >^^x;& ^^ucm^d^ i 

begged to know what had occurred to caw^ \mxi \io\>^ \ 
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"Perliaps Mrs. Eaymond would not desire to see me/' I 
said in a grave tone ; "is that what your manner infers ?" 

He said, ''Mary, my mother makes herself unhappy, because 
she thinks my father and herself encouraged Luc/s attach- 
ment, which has brought about this trouble. But she must 
exonerate you from blame." 

This was quite a new light ; Edward actually felt that 
only on account of his engagement with his sister was 
Francisco's conduct to be deplored, admitting the truth of 
the accusation ; and his mother would kindly exonerate me 
from the blame of defending my cousin's conduct, when I had 
undergone a necessary period of probation. 

I would not quarrel with Edward, nor argue, since that 
would have no effect ; but that day, after he left me, I first 
seriously asked myself if I ought to marry Edward Ray- 
mond. Days rolled on ; I heard from papa again, but I did 
not hear from Cranston ; neither did I hear from Francisco 
himself. 

I felt a burning curiosity to know the contents of the 
Montrillos' second letter ; but Edward never informed me. 
I was too proud to allude to it again, and there was nothing 
for it all but to wait — wait. More time went by in that 
torturing suspense, till I began to think it would never end ; 
and Edward did not enter into my anxieties, although he 
visited me almost daily, — I said " religiously." It was quite 
a new phase, and one which I liked not, that I never saw 
Lacy. This suspension of our visits, offensive to me in the 
position I held to the family, was doubly so as regarded her 
relationship with Francisco. I wanted to see the constancy 
of the soul of my brother's betrothed ; I longed to talk with 
Lucy. 

And now I felt that Edward had knowledge which he did 
not share with me ; he knew a thing which I wanted to 
know, and he withheld it from me. I forgot how he might 
be labouring to restore the lost tranquillity, and that 
doubtless he feared to anger me by the repetition of a 
single word he heard in his home. I forgot all that. 

But I was consumed with feverish anxiety. " Oh I 
Francisco, my darling] you cannot liave so ^e^taco^^^ "c^^ 'T 
for the more I thought of that gamblmg s\.ot3^ ^^ xasixc^ 
\bockmgit became. It involved inroada \xpoTX t\io^^ ^5i«>xc** 
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studies, on which his whole mind had been Bet; it m\uk 
swallow up the energies, hitherto fixed upon his academioal 
dispositions. The temptation must indeed be subtle, if it 
had achieved these conquests. (I was not very learned 
then in worldly knowledge.) But I cast it from me, the 
villanous imputation! yet why this extraordinary sUenoe) 

I was ill in body and spent in mind, when I got a letter 
from my father. The travellers were returning the beginning 
of the following week ; — Mrs. Cameron (how strangely ife 
sounded) was impatient to reach home. I had beard abso- 
lutely nothing, when my father brought home the bride. 

I was decidedly pleased with Mrs. Cameron. She was i 
highly-educated woman, and had mixed in the best circles ; 
and her bearing towards myself was singularly prepossessingi 

She was delighted with her residence ; and the very fint 
day, the sun shining at noon, she insisted upon ventarin|^ 
though it was February, upon an inspection of the out-door 
capabilities in which she was to exercise her taste. We 
walked out together, she warmly wrapt, and looking very 
delicate, and I found it pleasant to have a lady companion 
along those walks again. I spoke to her of Lillie, and 
other interests which affected me in a less degree, and she 
touched upon my engagement. But there I shut her out : 
I could not permit her to approach my secret chamber. 
She was wise, and forbore ; but she looked wonderingly and 
inquiringly at me. We quickly returned to the house, and 
sitting by a large ffre in the dining-room, she told me 
papa had some aimoying business which he thought it right 
I should know. How remarkable to be told my fektber's 
business by any person but himself ! 

But it was what it would have pained him to enter upon 
— the old mysterious subject, — ^with, however, a light thrown 
on it. 

'* Mr. Raymond had addressed my father " (I remembered 
Edward -asking papa's address — Edward had plotted against 
me !) " upon the subject of my cousin's misconduct," so said 
IVIrs. Cameron, and the communication was of so grave a 
character, that papa had thought proper to write to the banker 
in Paris, upon whom Francisco's money orders were drawn, 
asking him, as a friend, to give b\a attexiUoii m \\ie> Tu^tAt \ 
^ wiipli letter, however, there \iad \ieeu xvo xevV^* "^&x^ 
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Cameron went on to say that papa felt assured some founda- 
tion existed for a report which had reached so alarming a 
height that young Cameron did not show himself in society ; 
thereby sealing de report. 

"It is sad, dear," continued Mrs. Cameron, "but the 
temptaJdons of cities are more seductive than we can expect 
a young man to pass through unimpeachably." /SAe, then, 
condemned Francisco, while my fiEvther's confidence, I could 
not doubt, was shaken. 

That moment a wall sprang up — a stone wall — ^upon 
the carpet where we two sat : it shot up right between us. 
If I had been beside papa when he heard this of Francisco, 
would he have given credence to it ? would not my voice 
have scoffed away the thought ere it lived ? But it would 
not have lived. Papa to doubt Francisco ! it was monstrous ! 
I could not look up again ; I could talk no more to the 
lady who embroidered unheedingly at my side. She was a 
stranger ! she knew not Francisco ! she could not make our 
peace ! Oh ! why did papa bring an alien to be one of us 1 

A servant entered the room with the letter-bag. It had 
generally been first brought to me, — ^that was the case this 
day. I sprang from my seat, and unlocked the bag with hasty, 
trembling hands. There were three letters only — two for 
me, one for papa ; but all must relate to Francisco. I rushed 
from the room, oblivious of the existence of Mrs. Cameron. 
Breathlessly I reached my father's side. " Papa ! " I tore 
open mine — one from Francisco — no — ^both from Cranston 
Barton. How, his address then ? no matter : — 

'* Hotel db Louvbe, l&th Feb, 
" Deab Mary, — Our invalid is recovering, and I doubt not 
soon to rejoice you with the tidings of his convalescence ; for, 
after aU, the wound was slight. Mental anxiety and agitation 
had more to do with bringing on this attack than anything 
else. I will not allow him to talk. I will write shortly — 
and rest assured all will be well — I am convinced of it ; but 
until he can explain, I have no information whatever, except 
what I gave you in my last. In haste, dear Mary, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Crassto^ "Bkkio^? 
Iran through that — I tore open tbe ot\ier, 
p 2 
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'' Hotel ds Loutbi^ 15th Feb. 

" Dear Mart, — To go at once into my subject — ^I found at 
Franciscq's rooms, that your cousin had not been there for a 
week. I could hear nothing of him at the academy where 
he studies ; therefore, my only resource was the Montrillofl^ 
to whom I drove at once. I saw the Senora Montrilla 
From her I learned that Francisco was staying at the Hdtd 
de Louvre. She appeared eagerly desirous to prolong the 
interview, but I was equally anxious to terminate it I 
found your cousin in bed here with a gun-shot wound, which 
I am informed he got in a duel with a young French officer; 
and as no friend is with him, no servant, and that is all the 
doctor knows (he was brought to the hotel immediately 
after the affair by a gentleman who comes here to visit him, 
but he declines to give me any information), I can tell yoa 
nothing but what will, I fear, cause you great uneasiness. 
But I hope all will go well, though I will not conceal fix)m 
you that I find him very ill. I shall write you in a couple of 
days ; in the mean time believe me, — ^Yours sincerely, 

"Cranston Barton." 

" Papa, let me see your letter." 

"Pabis, 18tA/VJ. 

" My dear Sir, — I had the pleasure to receive your letter, 
date the 10th inst. I have inquired respecting your relative, 
Mr. Francisco Cameron. I learn he is, at the moment I 
write, ill. He was wounded in une petite affaire cThonneur, 
I have not been informed the particulars ; but I shall receive 
intelligence, and will have the honour to write you again. 

" With respect to the other subject named in your letter, 
no large sums have been presented for payment by our house. 

" I am, my dear sir, your very obedient servant, 

"Sdieon S. Dumark.- 

I laid down the letter. Papa had been reading mine. 
"Well, papa!" 
"Well, Mary!" 

"Are you not indignant at it all ?" 
" I feel very much so ; and I am seriously uneasy until the 
mystery is solved. I must say, my dear, that I cannot 
imagine a report of that kind being cvirc^ii\i i©t ^\)ic^\i thate 
is no foandation,'* 
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*'Papa> I have heard, the world will say anything; but 
we have a right to expect better of our fnends. How could 
Mr. and Mrs. Eaymond admit the truth of a calumny for 
which they could really have no authority 1" 

"It is very unfortunate — very unfortunate indeed, con- 
sidering his engagement with Miss Raymond, which they 
evidently consider precluded, by what they say to me ; and of 
course I do not interfere." 

" Precluded ! they wish to preclude their daughter's 
engagement with Francisco ? They are perfectly at Hberty 
to reject the alliance — the Camerons do not sue." 

But in an instant I felt the truth. What was pride in 
comparison with happiness ? yet the pride of both was exces- 
sive — as deep-seated as their love. I groaned in spirit. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The vision and the voice are o'er ! 

Their influence waned away, 
Like rausic o'er a summer lake. 

At the golden close of day. 

SwAnr. 

Pedbo be Montrillo was of Spanish birth, his parents 
residents in South Peru. He married an amiable and 
dowered lady, and being wealthy himself, they kept an 
excellent establishment. Their house was well known upon 
the coast. At the time of their marriage they were staying 
in lima, where ^^Jwrore was then created by the marvellous 
beauty of a young southern lady, also Spanish by birth, 
whose family, residing in Chuquisaca, was well known to the 
Montrillos by name. Her parents were both of distinguished 
birth, and each was said to have fortune; and this girl was 
their only child. She had been educated with great care, 
was highly accomplished, and had passed the last three years 
with her parents in travelling in Europe. Eloisa Catalina 
Garcia de la Yega had inherited the beauty of a beautiful 
race. In the cities of Europe she received tVia Vikorcci^^ ^1 
men of letters and courts. Sovereigns "wete c^'axts\^^'^iV«t 
t&leat aad grace, and the world was at Viex te^^u "^^^""^ ^"^^ 
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Senor and Senora de la Yega returned to their transatlantic 
home, they bore back with them their daughter untouched 
of heart as unwon of hand. The wonderful galleries where 
mighty genius had garnered its mighty mind, making obscure 
names immortal while art and virtue live, limf charmed her 
sight, — ^the melody of glorious music, which ravished arrested 
sense, as she passed through German and Italian churchea^ 
whose architecture vied with their pealing anthems in ite 
effect upon her mind, — with these her soul was delighted ; 
and there was that in the glorious landscapes of Italy, 
beside its song and its thrilling ordinances (to her as a 
Catholic), which went far to entrance her spirit. But 
among the human springs of life, the tongues of fire and 
the hearts of flame at work in those powerful realms, she 
encountered not her destiny. The brave and proud passed 
before her, she was insensible to their attraction ; the courtly 
and admiring knelt at her feet, and she beheld not their 
devotion. She returned to Lima — ^gentle and fair Eloisa, 
and swift upon the steps of her home-coming the love-light 
came. 

There was an assembly at the house of the President, the 
Senor Gonzales Bibero, whither flocked the tropic bloom 
and the wit of the eVite of Lima — the chivalrous men and 
the brilliant women of that imperial city — and among them 
the Sefiorita Eloisa. 

A young Englishman made his way through the crowd 
gathered round the beautiful Southron. The sensation <rf 
her arrival had not yet subsided. Every one was anxious to 
make her acquaintance on her recent return from Europe 
and her introduction in her country. She stood composedly 
at her mother's side, with very slight pretension of manner. 
Her natural loftiness required no pride of bearing ; smiling 
and self-possessed, wearing a robe of simple silk, with no 
flower or riband about it, amid the blaze of siirrounding 
colour, and having no ornament upon her head, but, sus- 
pended round her throat a single diamond cross, she received 
with grateful pleasure the compliments of her people. 

Later in the evening she joined in the dancing. She loved 

the dances of her native city. She mov«id with her partner 

through their mazes with charming ease atvd fi\e^wac^, ''^ \Jm 

observed of all observers.*' Her partneT Nf aa a «fctMi^T i 
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the society of lima. Madame Ribero had presented him 
markedly to the De ]a Vegas as a particular friend of her 
own, and had honoured him by her own and her husband's 
especial attentions. Other people appeared to know no more 
of him than his nantie. This was the first meeting of the 
parents of Francisco, who were shortly afterwards married. 
lima rang with the splendour of the bridal, which eclipsed 
all antecedent festivals in the richness and taste of its 
appointments — ^the distingue bearing of the bridegroom — 
the wealth and beauty of the bride. People who wondered 
that the haughty De la Vegas bestowed their heiress upon 
a atranger, forgot all that had before been mysterious, 
in the ^edom with which his high honours sat upon him, 
and the fascination of his address to all the world. Never 
was person so admired, both by men and women, as was 
Mr. Reginald Cameron, in the circles of Lima. The De la 
Vegas' residencQ was besieged by numbers anxious to obtain 
a sight of the trcmssecm, as well as to offer congratula- 
tions. Nor were the poor forgotten amidst the general 
tejoicing ; they were Jeted, and their good wishes swelled 
the tide of the more exalted hopes with which this 
happy pair were favoured ; and never did marriage promise 
joy more entirely fulfilled. Senor de Montrillo and his 
wife went back to live on their estates in the south, the 
De la Vegas sold theirs in that neighbourhood, and the 
Montrillos did not again meet Mr. Reginald Cameron or 
his beautiful Spanish wife. But when, very many years 
afterwards, they saw in the salons of Paris a young gentle- 
man of noble bearing, whose face united two distinct re- 
membrances, Pedro de Montrillo said to his wife, " We 
must know our young countryman T* And as the senora, 
with winning grace, invited him to her circles, she recog- 
nized the match of those glorious eyes, whose fame had 
been heard through Europe ; she remembered the distin- 
guished Englishman, Eloisa de la Vega's bridegroom, ujjon 
whose brow had been stamped the soul's nobility which she 
saw reflected here. She recollected the circumstances of his 
parents' deaths, and his own departure to England, and she 
knew he was one of the finest pa/rtis m Pexw. 

Juana de Montrillo had a thought o£ \i\xa ^^i«^^ m^^** 
vlu'cli quickljr ripened to a plan, and bore i^xo«»^^icq^x^ ^"^ 
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hereafter. The expressions here used are somewhat cdngolir, ' 
hut I did not receive these particulars until my cow* 
Francisco repeated them to me in the presence of his ink, 
when I was myself a resident in Peru ; and he then spok^ 
generally the Castilian language, which I have had some 
difficulty to render into English, while retaining its original 
simplicity. 

The marriage of the Senor and Senora de Montrillo had 
heen hlessed hy one child, — a daughter ; and scarcely blessed ; 
for though good, and also beautiful, the girl had grown up of 
a remar^ble temperament ; — so her worldly mother thought 
It had been the young girl's desire from her childhood to 
renounce the world ; and it was now her darling wish to be 
permitted to enter the cloister, after which she had so long 
been yearning. This was a great grief to her parents^ who 
were extremely fond of her, as well as being highly am- 
bitious that she should make a brilliant marriage j for their 
pride of birth was excessive, and appeared to merge within 
it every other consideration. 

Hoping to wean their daughter from this inauspicious 
taste, they had evaded the entreaties of their Jesuit ac- 
quaintances, who would fain have won the sole scion of 
the house of Montrillo to the arms of the Church and the 
exalted piety of the cloister. They had carried their 
daughter to Europe, in the hope that the freshness of 
foreign scenes, the beauties of art, and the charms of so- 
ciety, might deter her from her purpose ; but hitherto all 
these things had been insufficient. The young Maria Lopei 
Concepciona appeared, it is true, in the assemblies of fashion; 
but it was as a lamb adorned for the sacrifice. The altar- 
steps were pure and fair, but no fire burned in the glorious 
fane. Men said, " How beautiful the statue was !*' and 
sighed that it wanted life.' And sadder sank the mother's 
aspirations; she saw the veil about her daughter's brow, which 
was to sever her from all the world. The father's haughty 
hopes fell to the ground. Why had they left their home 1— 
for rather there than here would they have resigned their 
child ; and she, faint in the atmosphere of fashion, implored 
to enrol herself among the sisterhood of Fire la Chaise. 
In Feru the same skies would glow a\>o^© V^v^txv, ^^ ^»xba 
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ea meet their separate gaze, the same rich air invi- 
them ; but with ocean dashing deep, between, mocking 
1 with its sparkling foam — could they bear this? 
3r soft eyes implored; and paler grew her cheek at 
legative ; and tears rolled over her face in one per- 
streanu 



CHAPTER XIV. 

thou carefully defined when tby boyhood ceased to be, 
he red sun of thy manhood rose in glory o'er the sea ? 
thou tell when U/ve first whisper'd low and softly at thine ear, 
ing all thy sense with rapture, and a faint delicious fear % 
8 world can no beginning, nor end of aught be shown ; — 
lings blend in one another ; only Grod can stand alone." 

was a ball given by their majesties at the Tuileries, 
;h aU foreigners of distinction were invited. Thither, 

suite of the Peruvian ambassador, went the Mon- 
and their daughter ; and thither, with an English 
nan, went also Francisco Cameron. The Senora 
Ho turned deadly pale, when she observed in the 
mrrounding her majesty the young Englishman she 
solved to introduce to her daughter. She scrutinized 
ighter fixedly ; she desired to assure herself that no 

in those rooms bore any resemblance to her. Maria 
Concepciona was sixteen years old. She was, as usual, 
ight the perfection of sculptured beauty; and as 
>ther desired, no other there could be mistaken for 

her was the robe of the Senorita de Montrillo to be 
ided with another. Although this was a gala night, 
esses looked like bridal dresses to the eyes of the 
an lady, her daughter wore black velvet, on which 
jmbroidered small silver spangles, giving an older 
mce still to the otherwise matron dress. The neck 
3ulders, too, were hidden ; the robe fitting tightly to 
"oat, leaving exposed the fair round arms alone. 
n her bead she wore a bandeau oi dvAmoxv^^, — ^^\.V^x 
itance, to-night Generally she -would ^ew: YLo'-^es^^^- 
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It was observed that Marie Am^lie received with moie 
than her accustomed courtesy the beautiful SeSorita da 
MontrUlo. The queen retained the young girl in cob- 
versation far longer than the limited period whioh was ha 
share, among the crowding guests ; and her eyes, inexpT» 
sibly tender and beaming, followed the figure of the oon- 
ventual-looking maiden, as she moved away from the royal 
group to give space for others to approach their niajestie& 
The Senora Montrillo left her daughter by her husband's 
side, and turning from her with a lingering glance of nuk 
ternal love and pain, she took the arm of a gentleman of 
her acquaintance, and made her way to where the yooog 
Englishman was conversing with a small party of gen- 
tlemen. 

He recognized the senora as she approached, with a grand 
courtliness, too cold an acknowledgment of his country- 
woman's kindnesses in one of another nation; but she re- 
joiced at that coldness, it was a trait which promised, move 
than any other, subservience to her wishes ; for she beUevad 
it was not devotion that would charm her daughter. She did 
not know that the coldness she saw for the first time in the 
young stranger was by no means a part of his natonl 
temperament, but the effect of fixed resolutions by no meaui 
to suffer himself to be. drawn into the vortex of sociefy, 
which he desired to handle as an aid, but to preclude from 
trespassing upon those great schemes which his militarj 
stuc^es were unfolding. The circle of the Montrillos pos- 
sessed too many allurements, in its affinity with his family 
interests, for him to mix familiarly in it, and he intended to 
present himself no more at their hoteL Once he had made 
them a visit of ceremony. 

With a movement as stately as his own, the men around 
him standing aside, the lady bent her head and addressed 
him ; and in answer to that which she spoke, he bowed low 
and with surprise ; but, giving her his arm, they threaded the 
crowd together, and the other gentlemen, to whom he spoke 
a few words of explanation, watched them a moment with 
well-bred astonishment, and turned away. There were 
draped recesses in those regal saloons, where hearts that 
musi speak might he ^lartly conceaLed fxom ^tlXatc^ ^gutA« 
2b one of these she led him. 
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" Sefior Francisco de la Vega ! " she said, no longer in the 
French language, which hitherto she had spoken with him, 
but in the rich Castilian tongue, which sent the red blood 
into his face and powerfully thrilled the assumed rein upon 
his enthusiasm ; and laying her hand upon his arm, slowly 
she spoke with her divine enunciation, — " Sefior de la Vega, 
eonoct d 8U madreJ " 

Francisco started. 

" Sefiora, is it possible ? have I the happiness to meet one 
▼ho was acquainted with my mother 1 " 

" It is so. I recognized you on the day of the fete cIiaTn- 
fkrey and my husband and myself did not need to ask 
qaestions. When you honoured my salon with your presence, 
your voice was the echo of music which has not yet departed 
from our ears. I have not been able to resist my desire to 
converse with the son of her whom her people regard as 
saintly — so virtuous was she, a^i well as beautiful. Pardon 
me if I pain you by these expressions ; and if at any 
moment you will visit us, we shall be too much charmed. 
The hearts of your mother's people, Senor de la Vega, are 
warm ; they are strangers to the air of these colder climes ; 
and with one of our own country we do not hold ceremony. 
Permit me to hope I shall have the happiness to receive 
you ; — but I detain you. I will ask you to lead me to the 
Sefior de Montrillo, whom I left with our daughter, in order 
to express to you our compliments." 

"I pray you no, senora. I beg of you tell me of my 
mother, for whom I have not ceased to weep ; and since 
you thus kindly honour me, I entreat you let it be forgotten 
that we have been hitherto strangers. Speak without reserve 
of my parents, since you were their friend," said Francisco, 
eagerly ; but before the lady could reply, he continued : " I 
knew not this bond existed between us; but I felt your 
goodness, and I should have availed myself of the honour 
of your acquaintanceship by presenting myself frequently 
to you, but that the studies in which I am engaged con- 
smne almost all my hours, and I have been obliged to 
place a stem veto upon inclinations; or, in the mid&t, q^ l\;ia 
£5iscinations oi Tans, with my love of pVeasvnre «uT\^ ^a^^fe*^"^-* 
Isbonld speedily defeat the end for which. 1 eam^ Vet^, «^^^ 
^y disgrace bring disappointment to noUe heaxt^ a\»Vo\aa- 
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Francisco spoke earnestly, for lie felt tliat in speakio; 
with one by vhom his mother had been beloved he ooold 
place no bounds to his confidence. 

The senora listened breathlessly, but he proceeded no 
farther on that subject. Suddenly he asked when and when 
she made the acquaintance of the Sefiora de la Vega. 

'' I saw her on the night of her presentation among her 
own people, after her return from Europe, the occasion upon 
which she first met her husband. Yes, I saw the finfc 
meeting of your parents ! I attended their marriage !'* Then 
the senora poured forth to the entranced ear of Francisoo 
delicious histories of which he had never heard; and he 
yielded himself entirely to the delight of the conversatioii, 
until the senora was herself amazed at the lateness of the 
hour ; and, rising hastily, they sought her husband in the 
rooms which were far less crowded than before. 

** We shall see you then soon, that is happineasy" said tiie 
senora ; then in a sad tone she exclaimed, '' We are denied 
the pleasure your parents would have felt, had they sorvived. 
Our only child dooms herself to the cloister I Ah ! you can 
feel for us ; it is too sad ! We bring her into the world 
with a vague hope, but the hope is fainter every day; for it 
seems that her heart is buried. There is, alas! no human love 
which can attract it ; else might we yet see a revocation of 
her own surrender and our suffering." 

As the sefiora uttered these words, they approached the 
spot where the Sefiorita de Montrillo, by the side of her 
father, had attracted, by her grace and unusual appearance^ 
greater attention than was her wont. 

^* Ah ! there is my daughter,** said the se&ora ; and taking | 
the hand of La Maria, she placed it in that of Francisco, 
saying as she did so, " The offspring of those who loved each 
other cannot meet as strangers !** 

The action and the words had a great effect upon Fran- 
cisco, — he had never in his life been so moved. 

The remarkable conversation of the evening was crowned ' 
by this mysterious introduction ; for as Francisco raised his 
eyes to the face of the senorita, he thought it the most 
extraordinary countenance he had ever beheld. Doubtless it 
was, for the power of mystical pre^w^acea \rpo\i ^i ^^s^^xhssti 
tr/ijcli admitted no confidant, waa tYie ex^xemon ^cvi^tl Vdl 
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the midst of her beauty. Sympathy and tenderness, strange 
and potent spirits, swept all that away ; and in the days 
when the frosted stream received the rays of the sun, 
Francisco no longer marvelled at the thrill which he felt, 
as the touch of that pale girFs hand, placed in his own 
by her mother, appeared to subvert his being. But the 
last guests were departing ; the suite of rooms were almost 
deserted. 

** Our carriage shall set you down, Seiior de la Vega,** said 
the senora, " if you will order it to your destination." 

That Francisco declined, as his apartments were in an 
opposite direction ; but the sefiora was leaning on her hus- 
band*s arm, — his own must be offered to her daughter, and 
the hand of Maria Lopez Concepciona trembles with a new 
and indefinable pleasure, as it rests upon that strong young 
arm. 

The following week certain circles in Paris were ringing 
with the news that the daughter of a distinguished family 
attached to a foreign embassy had left her home with an 
Elnglish gentleman, a student at the Acaddmie MUitaire, 

It was from the lips of the passionate mother that Fran- 
cisco himself first heard this story ; and with rage and in- 
dignation young Cameron instantly declared his resolve to 
trace and punish its originators. Alarmed at the tempest 
she had created, the wily lady would have quelled its fury; 
but of that task she was incapable. 

As Francisco was hastily quitting the apartment, in spite 
of her entreaties that he would remain, he encountered the 
senorita, who, at sight of himself, manifested the greatest 
agitation. " She also," thought Francisco, " has heard this 
story." 

Her neck, arms, and brow grew crimson beneath his 
glance; but she extended her hand to him, he carried it 
to his lips, departed from the room, and from the house, 
and shortly it was known that the young English student, 
Mr. Cameron, was badly wounded by the ball of his anta- 
gonist in une affmre cPhonnev/r, which vindicated the implied 
aspersion of the Senorita de Montrillo. The game which 
the Sefiora de Montrillo ably played, was ohq \?\iv3cL y^^- 
Seaaed to restore to Holy Church a wandeim^ TafcYc^i«t/\s\. 
rvbbing her of a rotary; and much -jAaaaM^ lax^ms^ 
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passed between herself and her confessor ; in which tlift |l 
subtle evinced their subtlety, but woman came off tlw 
victor. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" She is feint, her feet are bleeding. 

All her feeble strength is worn ; 
In the plain no soul is heeding,— 

She is there alone, forlorn. 
Bitter are the tear-drops blinding, 

Bitter wear of grief and pain ; 
Bitterest of all the finding 

That her dream was false and vain." 

" The Pbiobt. 
"Dear Mary, — My mother forbids that I should see ot 
write to you. I owe my mother the obedience of a daughter, 
and that I will yield her ; but I owe an allegiance to him. 
Is it not so, Mary 1 therefore, I must write to you, and 
therefore I must see you. I beg of you to walk by the 
meadows and meet me. I will leave this at twelve to- 
morrow. When I return, I shall say to my mother that I 
have disobeyed her ; that I have seen Mary Cameron by an 
appointment of my own, and if she desires it, I shall repeat 
to her our conversation. Do not fail to come to your un- 
happy " Lucy. I 

" P.S. — I shall ask Edward to take this note to you, and I 
do not think he will refuse." 

" I should think not," I said, as I closed the note ; but I 
did not tell Edward the contents, for I could not com- 
prehend him. He was more tender than ever to me^ but he 
avoided even the name of Francisco. 

I did not feil to go. And very mournfully I walked 

along ; for I had no news from Paris excepting of Francisco's 

improvement in health, of which I was very thankful ; but I 

desired, more than I could express, that in some way the 

mystery should be solved. She came «\o\i^ w\\Xio\jA, Vi«t 

osaal buoyancy ; and before we m^t, I knew \iow \\i^^a ^nSiDi 
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her. When we came up to each other, we both wept ; theo, 
although the weather was so cold, we made a seat of the 
bank, and the first words Lucy said were, " Do you know 
that it is all over, Mary ? Do you know that they have 
forbidden me to speak to him again I and have told me, 
though I know how false it is, that he has disgraced him- 
aelfl" 

The little girl spoke with a voice that rent my heart. 

" Oh, Mary ! Mary ! can this be, and I live V 

^* You can know that you are at present separated, and 
not cease to live," I replied, " but you can never know, for 
it is not true, that he has dififgraoed himself." 

Then I proceeded to tell Lucy every particular I had 
received from Cranston Barton ; for I thought it due to him, 
in absence, that she should be made acquainted with the 
minutest fragment that bore upon the subject. Yery 
little I knew, but that, on the voice of trust and con- 
fidence, and received by a faithful affection, grew solemn 
with truth, and half dispelled our wretchedness when we 
had fully discussed it. 

How she hung upon my words ! how she left off weep- 
ing to listen ! how she clasped her small hands ! and finally 
laid her head once more on the bosom where he had left her. 

Then she began to speak of her parents. She told me 
that they believed Francisco dishonourable, and would ask 
no explanation from him; and that they considered it their 
duty to forbid all further intercourse between herself and 
Francisco ; which they had done in the most decisive 
terms. 

Loving as Lucy did with all the strength of her character, 
she yet, with the high resolve of her daughterly regard, 
shielded their conduct from blame. Painful as was the 
reflection, she believed that the circumstances called for the 
course they had taken, and by which she must abide, even 
should it destroy her ; but she mingled a vow to him 
with every regret of the pain they suffered in barring her 
happiness. 

That was her religion ! loftier than the mysterious vows 
they breathe in temple domes — ^loftier tban \\na y^-^^t^ ^i 
priests who kneel by aJtar-steps. The iron oi it ^Ti\»et^^ tsk^ 
oul 
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She taught me— that youDg martyr-spirit — ^what is menl|i 
by " Honour thy fether." 

But our hearts ached — ached, notwithstanding the ftin, 
hope which we exchanged. We talked long — ^and we walkel 
backward and forward long silent ; then we embraced, aol 
parted sorrowfully. But I remembered his solemn charge, aol 
the words of my promise ; and my last bidding to her w^ 
^^ to hold his honour stainless, for such I knew it woidd la 
proved.** And she looked up to the lowering clouds d 
heaven and smiled shiveringly. 

Events crowded &sb upon each other afber this. In aftv 
days more I heard from Cranston Barton that Franouei 
had almost recovered, together with the intelligence thik 
Francisco was aware that his engagement with Lucy Biqf- 
mond was superseded by her parents. It had affected ha 
at first in a frightful manner, threatening a recurrence of tbi 
fever. He should not have read those letters ; but see^g 
their addresses, he insisted on their being given up to hiia 
And to have combated his will in his condition would havi 
aggravated the evil. 

He had sworn great oaths in his first fierce anger, and 
Cranston had ofiered no remonstrance, for he was a wise 
nurse. Then Francisco became quite calm — the strangest sod 
most mysterious repose .ell over him — ^he talked of the is* 
stability of the plans made by men — and of the irresistible 
Providence which bends hither and thither the infinite spint 
to accomplish the order to which it was framed ere yet the | 
world was created. Cranston Barton was fitted to his post: 
he did not contend with the returning strength of the 
late surcharged brain with provoking reasonings. The sun 
smiled gloriously upon the Boulevards when the two friends 
arm-in-arm set forth to inhale the fresh breeze of health 
and life. 

I have written you the history which preceded this time^ 
and brought about events to preserve unbroken the thread 
of their history ; but all this period Cranston Barton was 
groping in the darkness of utter suspense, which the sealed 
lips of Francisco imposed upon him ; and I, in absence and 
sorrow^ moaned in my spirit, for I could not account for this 
conduct in my brother. 
Though Francisco could not writ© to me, ixat ^^\iQ ^^ 
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me any messages, I wrote frequently to him ; but my letters 
were of course constrained, since the bride he had committed 
to me was not only taken from him but from me ; aud until 
he approached the subject, his Parisian affairs could not be 
touched upon. 

Shortly after that last letter from Cranston, that is, when 
papa had been at home about six weeks, a carriage rolled 
up to the door, from which emerged Cranston ; and very 
long conversations he and I had, during the day or two he 
was able to remain. He sadly required to be back at 
Trinity ; — ^he made great sacrifices to his friendship for us, 
but he would not admit that it was so. 

I was dreadfully uneasy when he had told me all he knew. 
At one moment I wished to set out myself to Paris ; the 
next, the angry words of Mrs. Raymond recurred to nie, 
mockingly, "Young men of that age do not always con- 
fide in their sisters ; " in short, I was tormented with 
doubts, and every moment their shadows grew darker. 
And this had fallen to me, who, six months ago, had not 
tasted worldly anxiety, and to whom trouble, except trouble 
for the loss of my dead, was altogether unknown. How 
should it end 1 

Cranston Barton committed to me his suspicion that, after 
the first tumult of passion was over — the wounded vanity 
consequent upon the rejection, — Francisco could not have 
lamented the rupture of his engagement. 

Yet had he parted from Lucy in that very room a few 
short months ago only, when, if ever love was exchanged on 
earth, and vows registered in heaven, my eyes beheld, my 
ears heard, that theirs had been such. 

And now I heard that he did not regret their severance. 

Then my early suspicion (not of him, bat of others) 
returned with fresh and double force, and I questioned 
Cranston again and again in what manner Francisco had 
spoken of the young girl whose name he had conceived to 
have been traduced in unison with his own. Had he spoken 
of her by name 1 — Had he named her more than once ? — 
Did Cranston think possibly he could love her 1 

Francisco had spoken of the incident once, when he had 
called her the Se&onta MontrUlo, And "be "had en\.et^^ ^3C^«^ 
tids sabject bat once, when he briefly explcixx^A. \»o C^^'vi^^^'^ 

G 
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tlie cause of the duel ; but lie would not bear to Im 
questioned by his friend, although he expressed the liveliesi 
sense of gratitude for the manner in which Cranston hac 
attended upon him. In tliat respect he had been tb 
Francisco of old. Nevertheless, when Cranston proposec 
leaving Paris, Francisco did not ask him to remain, no: 
would he entertain the proposition of himself returning ti 
England. That idea was scouted with fierj impatience 
But why 1 England, that held Lucy Raymond ! — England 
that held another whose sisterly affection never could deser 
him ! 

Without doubt there was a powerful incentive bindin{ 
him where he was, to which we possessed a clue, but » 
slight a clue ; and since Francisco was now alone, and sino 
he had not written to me by his fiiend, how could w 
hope to arrive at it ? 

Mrs. Cameron was very kind to me — yes, certainly sb 
was very kind ; but the house was altogether changed 
I kept at a distance from the visitors, who paid thei 
respects and made their compliments to my father's bride 
Doubtless my absence would be remarked upon — but tha 
was immaterial to me ; I had a grave life all my own. 

Edward continued to visit me, with scarcely the inter 
mission of a day; aud through all my trouble, whid 
made me angry or wayward, as the case might be, I kne^ 
that he was more fond of me every day. 

It was come to pass with him thus — ^his own words : — 

" You have grown to be a part of my nature, Mary. ] 
want you, Mary ; I want my bride." 

Whenever he dared trespass on my mood, he urged witl 
remonstrances, entreaties, and tenderness the subject of ouj 
marriage ; but I was haughtily decided not to be cut of 
from the family of my husband. They slighted me as hi 
fiancee ; they would stand aloof from me as his wife. Tha 
should not be. 

My heart thirsted for the sight of Lucy, yet it wai 
impossible for me to see her, and I did not exonerate 
Edward in that matter ; I did not know how sorely he wai 
tried, and how he clung to his engagement with a gir 
vfhom his parents now thoroughly disapproved, with all th< 
tenacity of bis nature, which refused to ^vxtteud^ix W&SAsA^ 
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Lucy bore that heartrending time I have never 
(I know only that she survived it to bear not a trace 
30wer) ; but doubtless the blessing which attends 
alted duty, whose cross she had taken up, would be 
port. 

not see her at church, where she had hitherto been 
trying attendant. 

s in the drawing-room with Mrs. Cameron upon one 
I when visitors were announced, and being there 
I remained, and I presently heard of Lucy on the 
mt, careless lips of these acquaintances. They who 
cperienced the sensation of hearing such remarks in 
I circumstances, will not accuse me of exaggeration 
say that this small broadside almost overwhelmed me. 
T and vexation checked me. 

» Rajrmond had not appeared the other day when 
led at the Priory ; report said she was confined to 
n ; was that true 1 " 

iwood Hall was the fountain-head," glancing at me ; 
)ok not the slightest notice, either of that allusion or 
ceding inquiries, and Mrs. Cameron could only observe 
e had not the pleasure of knowing Miss Eaymond 
information was evidently very agitating, by the 
ion of the ladies* faces. 

Cameron and myself never named the name of 
oo, for I felt, notwithstanding my struggles to the 
jT, that a black cloud had fallen over my brother, 
nly his own hand could clear away, — terrible thought, 
sre esteem and love. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

And she sits and gazes at me 

With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars so still and saint-like, 

Looking downward from the skies. 
TJtter'd not, yet comprehended. 

Is the spirit's voiceless prayer ; 
Soft rebukes in blessings ended, 

Breathing from her lips of air. 

Longfellow. 

At length mj father spoke to me (several montlis bad 
elapsed since last we discussed it) of my marriage. On 
my approaching birthday I should attain my twentieth 
year, and the home my affianced had provided for nM 
had been carefully prepared. Papa did not see that^ 
because a cessation of civilities had taken place between 
ourselves and the Raymonds, the troth to their son should 
not be fulfilled. I was greatly embarrassed during th«t 
interview, to much so, that papa became very anxious. He 
regarded me almost sternly, but he avoided questionin^t 
me of my feelings, and the concluding sentence with which 
he left me, was to the effect that he would wish to 8M 
me married during the two following months. 

I had not slept all night, when, the next morning I arose 
restless and feverish, and dressed myself It was about five 
o'clock, and the beginning of May. I looked from the win- 
dow — all nature was lovely, bursting into an emerald green j 
I put on my bonnet, and went downstairs; the servants 
were not down. 

I unfastened the glass door into the garden, and passed out 

I took my way to the church. I oftener than ever went 

there now, — that is, at such seasons when I was least likely 

to be observed ; for I had no wish that the villagers ahould 

conceive I bewailed my mother airea\i, ^m^^ ^xiother had 

taken Ler place, for truly it waa not ao, "L^«a «!d.\hs&fi^Tiv 
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io have a motlier in heaven. I wished to go to her, I did 
Dot wish that she should come to me. But at that spot, of 
all other places, I was most impressible of right. 

Thence I drew my instincts of evil or of good, and I went 
there that early morning to debate in that quietude, with 
her spirit hovering about me, whether it were required of 
me to be the wife of Edward, or whether it were sin to 
marry him. 

Had it come to this 1 

I sat down wearily beside the grave; the grass was damp, 
too damp to be made a seat, with the early dew. But I did 
not think about that. I did not shape my prayer into words 
such as would have entered mortal ears, but the burden of 
my soul rose up to the sky, that wisdom might be granted me 
to define my way, I reviewed our past lives — I weighed our- 
selves — I found my scale go down unworthily. I compared 
the prospects of our separate futures, I compared them 
unitedly. I took counsel of my reason — I summoned my 
principle — I did everything but look into my heart. But 
think what I might, feel what I might, there was nothing 
bat chaos in alL 

When the chimes rang out nine o'clock, I started to my 
feet. I had sat there four hours ; I felt myself ill ; I 
was shaking with some sudden malady. With difficulty I 
steadied myself! I turned to get home, and felt relieved by 
the exertion. I was not to be laid by then, I did not 
mention my illness when I sat down to the breakfast-table, 
and my companions were used now to my face being pale. 
I expected Edward Kaymond shortly — I had made no 
decision, and I had no human arm to lean upon. The 
dependences of my childhood, where were they 1 

Should I appeal to the Bartons as to the tenacity of an 
engagement equivalent in their eyes to marriage 1 Miss 
Davies, in the changes that had come to me, could have no 
opinion; besides, she was far away. My high-souled Lucy — 
I could not approach her. My Lillie was sleeping in her 
grave; and Francisco, oh! what of him? 

" My mother ! my mother !" 

I was in my own room. A letter waa \>tow^V» ycl ^y^. 
given tome; I caught it up, for I saw BtosiQiawJ^ ^rcvXhs^^ 
dJaat 
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" My deab Sisteb, — If my long silence lias not desfcroyed 
your love for me, you will hear the announcements I am 
about to make to you at least patiently. Very grecU changei 
have happened to me since I last saw you, Miry. A montb 
since I left the Acad^mie Militaire, having acquired alreadj 
a military education which most men would consider efficient 
I am commencing to fulfil the intentions of which f/ou haie '^, 
long been informed. You know that I have never had any '^ 
disposition to enter the service of a European government. 
Not having attained my majority, I am aware how difficoh 
a business matter devolves upon my uncle. I am writing 
him herewith ; but my decision admitted of no delay — there 
was more than life, Mary, hanging upon that decision. I 
am coming to that which you, as a woman, will feel mort 
acutely. But you will rejoice with me, Mary — sister of my 
heart ! — for I have found that for which the divine soul of 
man thirsts and struggles. I emb{u:k at Southampton on 
the 17th inst., for the west coast, Lima — my birthplace. 
Our berths are already secured on board the AtrcUo; and, 
Mary, dear, I am not going alone. If you could but see her ! 
She is an angel — not one of your mere earthly ones — she 
has the air of a temple about her. Had it not been for her 
love for me, she would have been the bride of the Church en 
this.- We were married at her father's house a week aga 
My country is her country ; my interests are her interests — 
we are truly united. Would that yaa, Mary, my sister, 
could accompany us to the land where a wide field of action 
is opening to me, and whence the affi;ctions of my childhood 
have never been recalled. Do not think that I have no 
regrets at leaving you. It is you who embody my England. 
God bless you, Mary, my beloved sister ! We will meet 
again — will we not 1 after a few years, perhaps. Take into 
your faithful keeping the love of my Maria — my bride. She 
stands by me as I write to you, and reads what I say. 
Imagine that I embrace you in this hour of our parting — my ' 
own and only sister. " Francisco.** 

I laid down the paper. I had imbibed its contents, the 
otter and the spirit. There required ivo commevi\& ol tkj 
fveakness or my relief, iny borrow ox m^ \]tkai\>^sLixila«aBk 
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IVTiatever were his faults, my Francisco was, in intent and 
n purpose, an honest man. I could not doubt that, else would 
le not be returning to his native country, whither the fame 
>f him from the Montrillos must precede him. 

!Biit, he had fallen from his early truth. Ah ! yes — and 
Lucy 1 how would Lucy hear that he was married 1 Married ! 
nras Francisco actually married — and to another than Lucy 
Elayinond ? But he was capable still of a pure afiection ; those 
illusions to his wife (his wife !) were not merely the ebullition 
>f passion. And he was going away, and I should never see 
lim any more. Well, I knew that the grave would as likely 
field up the dead as that country, which would test and 
9ono6ntrate his engeries, unloose her grasp upon the years 
t>f his life. I should never see him any more. But I would 
see him once more — once more — then it would all be over. 
Wliy should I not ? I was a woman — I was not a child. 
My father never had refused my wishes. To London — to 
Southampton I would go. " The sea shall not engulf him 
nntil I have seen my brother again ; and having once more 
seen his face, and heard the sound of his voice, he shall 
depart, and I will not shed a tear." I did not even wish to 
retain him. He had chosen his work, and I h^rtily approved 
it. He was lost to Lucy ; I might bless the woman, then, 
who had stepped in and would bless Jdm, It was right — all 
right, doubtless — though hard to bear at first. But there 
was not a day to lose. This was the 14th of May; — three 
more days and they would sail. I must be in London that 
night. 

I threw open my door — I ran down into the the library ; 
papa and Mrs. Cameron were there. Papa was walking up 
and down the room in great excitement. Mrs. Cameron was 
perfectly composed ; and I did not like the expression that 
sat upon her countenance. I advanced into the room, and 
before I could begin to speak, papa said, " Here is a pretty 
announcement from that young villain, to go and swindle his 
acquaintances all round, and carry off the daughter of his 
friend, and take himself nobody knows whither. I'll wipe 
my hands of him altogether ; I'll never own a Cameron who 
is a rascal. I wish he may get hold of Viiia ^to^^\\.^ \}^\v^ 
is one-and'twenty ; to be sure, he can get at o. "^otc\aoxvn^V\0£\, 
Uiaok Leaven, he cm*t do much miacliiei \^*\\Xi, ^^ "^^'^^ 
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starve— he may die ! My poor brother Beginald ! this ooma 
of your foreign notions." 

I vainly eDdeavoured to put in a word during this toireni 
I could only do so when papa was compelled to stop for want 
of breath. 

I said, " Whence is this news 1" 

** From Dumarl^ of course ! Who else should it be 
from r 

" And have you no letter from Francisco 1" 

" Not I — he^l never write — ^you'll never hear from him 
again — ^you may make yourself secure upon that poini— 
he's gone to the Poles, — or anywhere you like !" 

'^ Be pleased to listen to me, papa. I have a letter from 
Francisco, which, with your permission, I will read to yon. 
And let me beg of you to put some limits to your credenoe 
and consequent indignation ; for I believe, whatever ModBi 
Duniar6's information may be, that it is not correct. Thii 
is what Francisco says ;" — and I read so much as I chose to 
read in the presence of Mrs. Cameron, and sufficient to 
illustrate what I had advanced. Papa's astonishment knew 
no bounds ; — but he was no longer intolerably annoyed ; bo 
saw some chalice of righting things. " Bless my soul ! 
where does the boy write from 1 How the deuce does bo 
think I am to manage his property without him, at his aget 
Who in the world can he have married ? A bom lady, rll 
stake my honour 1 And do they sail on the 17th, do you 
say, my dear 1 Well, well, I'm sorry they haven't time to ' 
run down, and say good bye. I should have liked to have 
introduced my lady too ; but, all things considered, perhaps 
it is as well not." (I thought it iccw.) " Upon my word, I 
have a good mind to see him off !" 

"Oh, my dear father, do so; and permit me to accompany 
you. Indeed — indeed I feel that I cannot allow our Fran- 
cisco to go away, for no one knows how long, and not even 
see him, to say * fe,rewell !' Do let us go, papa." 

" AVhat do you say, my dear 1 " said my father, turning 
to his wife. 

" I say, my dear, that I think it would be highly incon- 
siderate to take any such step ; and in Miss Cameron's 
present position, too, when peopVe ax^ «Xtg«A^ o\\. >iJtia qpx 
n'pe to know why her marriage doea xlo\» cwcaa o^ ^\Si«| 
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would say we forgot ourselves, if slie were running all over 
the country to take leave of her cousin, who, after all, for 
any evidence you appear to have to the contrary, is possibly 
exactly the person whom Duniar6 represents him.*' I was 
suffocating with ' rage. This in my presence. — " Incon- 
siderate'' — "Miss Cameron" — "we forget ourselves" — "run- 
ning all over the country " — " the person." 

" I beg of you, papa, to walk out at that glass window 
with me. Your daughter has a word to say to you." 
He gave a glance at his wife, but, accustomed long to 
induce me, he stepped out upon the lawn, and* I followed 
him. 

" My dear papa, I must go to London !" 

« WeU, my dear." 

"You grant me permission? You are not annoyed with 
mel" 

" Annoyed with you, Mary 1" 

" Well, well, papa, let it pass, dear;" and tears were in my 
eyes. 

"You will order the carriage then? — I shall take Anne 
with me; it is now half-past eleven, and we shall go by the 
two o'clock train." 

" It can't be done, my child — ^and how are you to go at 
all % Why, you have never been from home ; you have really 
never been in London ; it is not possible, indeed it is not 
possible." 

" All things are possible to be attempted, papa, to aid a 
worthy end; I cannot allow my brother to depart with- 
out taking that farewell of him which I owe to his 
goodness for years ; for I never will believe, papa, that cmy 
one else will exercise over him the exact kind of influence 
that I do." 

" Ah, yes I he was greatly attached to you, certainly he 
was ; — but I fear Mrs. Cameron will not approve of your 
going." 

" Mrs. Cameron has nothing to do with me I " I ex- 
claimed. 

" Hush 1 Mary — she has a great deal to do with you. 
now." 

*^But I am going, papa, and there ia no iVixi^ ^o \i€^ ^o;^^ N 
berefore I depend on you to have the caxx^ga xoxxsA. % «5^^ 
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you may feel assured I shall be ready." My mind relieved 
in this way, I hastened back to the house ; I bod worsted 
my stepmother on our £rst battle-field, that was certain — but 
was it true I was going to London ? going to Francisco and 
his wife 1 I flew up the stairs — I pealed my belL Anne 
came running. I was not an imperious mistress — I seldom 
dislocated bells. 

" Anne ! get a travelling-trunk in my dressing-room 
directly, and send Price here !" 

*' Yes, ma*am,'* said the girl wonderingly. 

In the mean time I commenced altering my dress. Price 
came, and the portmanteau. 

" Now, Anne, go to your room, and put into a small box 
as many things of your own as you will require for four 
days ; and get yourself ready to go out with me — quick ! 
for I shall be out of the house in twenty minutes. Now, 
Price, put in these things, and help me to fold this silk 
dress." 

So I directed them, all the time making myself calmer by 
my conscious decision. I wondered at myself. I was tying 
my bonnet-string ; the wrapper was being put upon the box, 
when there came a knock at the door. 

" Come in," I said authoritatively ; and in the glass be- 
fore which I stood, I saw Mrs. Cameron enter, her face 
very flushed. 

" Mary, your papa wishes to speak to you in the library !" 

I caught her tone. 

" Good !" I replied, "I shall be taking leave of him in a 
moment." 

She looked aghast at my resolution. She moved naturally 
out of my way, as my dress swept by her, in passing out 
at the door. She had made papa quite uncomfortable about 
suffering me to leave home alone ; and still she was unwilling 
that he should accompany me. 

" You know I have Anne, and how can I come to any 
harm, papa?" 

"It is not the thing, Mary — what will Edward say?" 

" Edward !" I exclaimed, — it was the first time I had 
thought of hira; — "I rather wonder he is not here; but, 
j?apa, we ought to he gone." 
^'You ought, indeed, if you go\" 
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** If I go !" I felt myself already there. 

" Good bye, papa." We embraced. 

" Good bye, my dear; take care of yourself!" 

" Good bye 1" I said quietly to Mrs. Camerou ; — she had 
just entered. I did not hear her response. The servants 
put in the luggage. Anne was mounted on the box seat. 
I leant back in the carriage almost overpowered. It was a 
great step that I had taken — and had yet to take. We 
rolled on at a great pace to catch the train. I heard a 
horse s feet behind us presently. I turned my head as the 
galloping came nearer, and there was Edward. He over- 
took us, and rode by the side of the wheels. 

" How came you to think of going to London, my dear ?" 
he said. 

" To London !'* echoed the coachman. 

" To London 1 " re-echoed Anne by his side. 

Surprise surpassed their servantly propriety. 

" I hope to return on Thursday, Edward." 

" And where are you going, dear, in London 1 It is such a 
sudden thing to me. I was ridiug along the bridle-road to 
the Hall, and by accident met your father, who told me 
you had started for London a few minutes before ; and 
I did not wait to hear any particulars, wishing to overtake 
you." 

I had never known Edward so interesting as he appeared 
to me this morning, nor had considered him so handsome. 
The rapid pace at which he had ridden had brought a glow 
to his face ; he was riding a very beautiful horse, and alto- 
gether the sight of him made my heart leap up as ii^had 
never leapt up before at the sight of him of whom I was so 
fond, but whom it seems that I could not have loved. And 
how anxious he was for me — how gentlemanly ! — how 
affectionate ! He threw the rein of his heated horse over a 
postern in the yard of the station, and helped me to alight 
with the utmost care. There was a little time to the train 
—about five minutes. Our luggage was arranged — our 
tickets were taken — Edward and I paced up and down the 
platform. 

" I do think, Mary," said Edward, " I ne^et ^'a.'^ ^tc^ <^^^ 
80 beautiful aa you are—so thoroughly loeaMtViwW" 
Me said this with such an intensity oi £ee\iiv^ \\x^\.A. c«v^^ 
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scarcely believe it waa my usually imimpassioned Edward who 
spoke the words. " I am glad that you exhibit such an 
excellent taste, dear.** 

I had very seldom indeed addressed him by any term of 
endearment ; I could not recall, in fact, that I had ever done 
so before. 

''It is more than taste, Mary, it is the proudest love; 
that's what it is, Mary. You cannot know how I love yon, 
or how I feel towards you. I pray God to bring you bade 
again to me safe, and then you will be mine Mary, immS' 
dioaely, will you not ? Then I shall be at rest. Till then, I 
am always imagining that some one will steal you from me. 
I cannot get over the feeling — it grows upon me. Oh, yon 
do not know what I suffer ! " 

I was 80 surprised that I could not answer, but I appre- 
ciated to the full this indubitable declaration of the depth 
of feeling which I had inspired. 

At that moment the bell rang ; the train drew up, and 
he put me in. I sat in the comer of an otherwise empty 
first-class carriage. He was holding my hand upon the siU 
of the open window, and looking at me till the train was in 
motion. 

Then he said fervently, "God bless you!" and I felt 
my eyes fill with tears. 

How beautiful was his facB ; it was a flEtce which 
strong emotion roused to sublimity, out of its habitual 
calm. 

I watched him to the last ; I even stretched my head 
from the window to catch another glimpse of him. An 
instant and he was gone. 

For one half-hour of that journey he filled my soul — 
there was not a valve for another thought. 

Had I mistaken him all this time ? Had I thought him 
tame, spiritless ; too gentle for a man 1 And had he bat 
been keeping a rein upon his feelings, that hereafter, in our 
home, I might know him for what he was ? I could not 
answer — but I loved him. Yes ! I loved him in that 
interval, if I never did before ; and if there is an essence 
in the human spirit which is unpolluted, then is it more 
blessed for a brief moment to imbibe t'be xMSaXAa >o£ea^ 
of the soul's pure worship, than iox tih© term oi unm^aaoxA 
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di life to enskve the master passion rampant in a mighty 

ei mind. 

I awoke from my abandonment ; I remembered that 

n Edward had not uttered a syllable of my purpose, and my 

li trial — ^he had not named the name of Francisco. Wrapt 
in his love for me, and I in its recipience, we had never 

I« touched upon the subject uppermost in my heart. 

T Did he know that Francisco was married 1 He must 

h know he was leaving England. 

V From whom would Lucy hear that she was a widow — 

» before she had been a bride ? Selfish hearts ! we should have 

E done something ! — what could we do 1 all was so painful. 

J On rushed the train to the metropolis. I will not pre- 

tend to deny my natural sensations of wild pleasure and 

DC excitement, with which the vast outskirts of the mightiest 

ip of cities first met my astonished eyes. 

To hear of a marvel, and to be familiar with its nature, is 

K a di&rent thing to encountering it. I gathered with my 

pr eye the mass of the buildings through which we were 

s. rushing faster and faster, it appeared. 

I « The height above the streets, and our equality with the 
highest buildings, made me giddy. Then we rolled into the 

ii station. There was the wildest excitement to my uninitiated 
sight. Anne and her mistress were thankful when they were 

i. seated in a hired vehicle, ordering themselves to be driven 

& to St. James's Street. Had we arrived ? Was this London 1 
— ^We threaded the crowded streets, — what noble mansions ! 

K what elegant women, — what proud stately-looking gen- 

I tlemen ! 

But I was to meet Francisco, — shortly, I should be by his 
side. How would she meet me 1 Would she think it un- 
maidenly, she, the new-made matron, to come a journey of a 
few hours only to see and take leave of her husband, who 
for nine long years had been like a brother to me, long 
ere she had ever seen him 1 

How my heart throbbed as we drew up at the door, and 
servants came out and put down the steps of our unpre- 
tending carriage. I, descending, glanced up to the windows 
of the hotel. I met the eyes of Francisco m\^ «t ^\aj^. 
Yea / and he baa vanished — I am •Y?it\iVa ^^^i^fc ^ocit — -^^s^a 
next moment in bia arms. 
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" Oh, Mary !" he said, " I did not think you would come. I ^ 
And she will think it so sweet of you ! Let me lielp you. 
How are they all — my uncle, I mean 1 — Mary ! you look 
so pale !'* 

" Stay one moment, my dearest : everything is so new to 
me — ^there— I feel better now." 

" Ah, yes ! no wonder you are fatigued I were yoQ 
never in London before ? There, these are our apart- 
ments " — he opened a door from the gallery. I followed him 
breathlessly — 1 was about to see Francisco's wife ! — It WM 
a very handsome room — I thought so at least then — and 
empty. 

He passed on. " This is my lady's bower," knocking at the I 
inner door. 

" Entrad 1 " responded a voice— oh, how sweet I 

And I saw her, the fair young bride of my brother. She 
rose surprisedly, and blushed greatly tob see a strange lady 
with her husband. He spoke to her in Spanish, '' Man% 
de mi corazon ! I have brought you one who loves you; 
you love her also already. It is my cousin — ^it is Mary." 

She gave a little start of pleasure, and held out her hands 
to me, murmuring, ^* Ahl que hermosal y es tan amabb^ 
como lindaT 

I gazed into her face, as to penetrate into her sonl. I 
took her very heart into my heart. I held out my arms ; 
she sprang up ; she fell upon my neck. I clasped her 
tightly then, as I had so often clasped another who had 
loved him. The tears from my overcharged heart rained 
upon her bright hair, as if they were breaking from a 
fountain. We loved each other, and we each knew it ; and 
he who stood by in his manly pride and joy, — ^he knew it 
too ; — ^he was scarcely less affected than ourselves. 

Then I began to examine her minutely ; I had already 
examined him; for a glance sufficed for one with whose every 
feature and movement I was £Eimiliar. He was taller and 
handsomer, and had the air of a man of distinction ; his 
face was far more earnest, too, in its expression, notwith- 
standing his present excitement. Ah, yes ! he, too, had 
suffered since we parted ; but there was no mistaking the 
radiance of the ^esh happiness and pxldQ ^^\i^Qi& ^i^E^oviXiVYmL 
-^tbat of the new-made bridegroom \ iv»^ ^^"V \ ^iraXa^ 
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her Ijeside me — I pushed away my bonnet — I took her 
band — I scanned her every feature ; he smiling amidst hia 
Castilian endearments. 

I had truly seen none like her. That was not wonderful 
in my seclusion ; but there could be but one of her mould. 
But I am not going systematically to describe her, for she was 
one of those persons whom we feel rather than see. I will 
tell you, however, that she had dark braided hair ; it would 
have been shining, but for the diamonds above it. As it 
was, it looked like a velvet bandeau, around which the circlet 
sparkled; but I scarce saw the gems for the light of her eyes 
— ^they were great, grand orbs. I have forgotten her dress — 
I suppose that it was costly ; he always admired rich robes. 
But we must speak with each other. He brought his chair 
near us, taking a hand of each ; and if there ever was 
pleasure within sight of a great grief, we three felt it then. 

We could all speak in French, and Maria knew a little of 
English ; and with a little Spanish we had no difficulty to 
converse. It was very astonishing to be listening to each 
other — we who were heart-full. We made general de- 
acriptions do— we exchanged stories. I gave them a little 
sketch of our changes at Lynwood ; she uttered a few 
broken sentences, by which I learned how imhappy she 
once was — how happy she became one day, not long since ; 
while he smiled and encouraged, or contradicted, with the 
marvellous charm of bliss. 

We settled business also ; and it did not become us, who 
"were so soon to be parted, to descend to particulars of each 
other's faxilts — our hearts were open to each other. When 
the first burst of our meeting was over, the thought began 
to close upon me like a pall, that they were leaving me. 
They were happy ! the future lay a bright life to them ! 
Bat I — what was mine ) I began to grow cold as the night 
came on. The next day but one we should leave London 
for Soathampton 1 As we rose up from dinner, Francisco 
casually said, *^ Who would like to see an opera ) " 

I said—" Of all things, I should." 

" Would you, dear 1 Then well go ; but we must go 
immediately." 

" Are you sure jroa will Uke it ?'* I said to "ilLBCtYCt. 

/< We like always the same thing " 9I1Q xe^pWa^ \\t^Tv^2i^a^ 
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I heard that she had gone out very little while she 
resided with her parents in London. Operas in London 
were almost as new to her as they were to me. 

So we pfot into a carriage, and were driven to her 
Majesty's Theatre. I was not at all '* decked," as Franciaoo 
called it — scarcely sufficient, perhaps, he thought ; but that 
was a small falling off. I believe I carried with me ths 
fresh air of the country, for people looked at me very muflli; 
though how they remarked me by the side of her, I oouU 
not think j it was, doubtless, my superior height. 

That music — never can I forget it 1 To say that I tras in- 
toxicated by it, is to give but a faint idea of the sensationB 
it awoke. "All is lost now" — the divine air of La Swi- 
nambula — it thnlled through the house. How could thon I 
women sit unmoved — talking, too, while it went on 1 I bent | 
forward to catch every tone of the heavenly strains 
I felt how remarkable I must appear ; but I -waa en- 
tranced. 

I heard Francisco laugh ; that low laugh recalled me to 
reality. I turned my head to inquire if his capacity for 
hearing were impaired, as soon as I could find words. A 
strange gentleman was standing by Maria's seat ; he wa0 
intently regarding me. I felt myself blush beneath his gan^ 
for I was agitated^ and surprised to see any one in the box 
beside ourselves. Francisco took a step towards me, and 
said, " Allow me to present to you my friend Don Fer- 
dinando Gonzales " — " Miss Cameron — Don Ferdinando." 

The stranger bowed low, and took the seat by my side. 

'' Miss Cameron is an enthusiast in music," he said. 

'' I am not certain that I am an enthusiast j but I cannot 
hear such music as they have been giving us to-night, and 
not fee] its power." 

" Ah ! this is one of those influences to which we can 
scarce give a name. We feel it — we don't speak of what 
it makes us ; it is so with all the grand images of the 
beautiful and the exalted. Our souls are penetrated — oar 
tongues do not mock their sanctity by speech. There is 
no need to embody aspirations at the meeting of those who 
are kindred spirits. I will not ask if you are accustomed 
to these tbinga; I am assured that yoM fiix^iiot. Xoxn ooMld 
not Jons' retaiii the charming freahneaa oi eu^o^uiWDX*^ ^^y^ti ^ 
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ihiiigs 80 rich as music. Such perceptions as yours would 
pall. Pardon me, you are sensible of the impression which 
my words convey ; it requires only to look upon your face 
to Bed that noble thoughts lie at your heart. It is not they 
which I prophesy will pass away." 

So Don Ferdinando talked to me, disjointedly ; and at 
one moment I was offended with his boldness (he appeared 
to deal with me with such a high hand, — he had seen my 
inexperience at a glance), the next I was insensibly charmed 
by the depth of his allusions and the flash of the metaphors 
with which he demonstrated. 

**0h, Mary!" said Francisco, as we were driven to our 
hotel, after Don Ferdinando had given me his arm through 
the crowd, and had placed me in the carriage with an air to 
which I was a stranger, "Gonzales would be a splendid 
fellow if he had such a wife as you ; he is excessively 
disiingtie, do you not think sol and as honourable a fellow 
as ever breathed. He sails in the Atrato,** 

I made no response. I the wife of Gonzales, what a 
dream. I beheld it, — the brilliancy, — the luxury, — the love 
of a princely husband. 

I closed my eyes. I the betrothed of another, — one 
simple, holy, and true. What was the proud foreigner 
tome? 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" Till now thy soul has been all glad and gay ; 
Bid it awake, and look at grief to-day t 
No shade has come between thee and the sun ; 
Like some long childish dream thy life has run : 
But now, the stream has reached a deep dark sea. 
And sorrow, dim and crbwn'd, is waiting thee." 

Though the hour was late when we reached our hotel, we 
did not retire immediately to bed. Had we done so — well, 
I cannot speculate upon what might have been. 

As it was, we did not go to bed. Maria sat close to her 
husband, and I drew a low chair to their feet. 

Then we talked of our parting. In \o^ \,QVi^-:^, ^'wSsi. 
trembling cadences, the young bridegroom) NnXiJci \\i^ Xi^^^'^'^x 

H 
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him, and a path spread wide to the upward goal of fiuQe,— <1m 
lamented that we must part 

The young wife laid my fingers upon her heart, asking if 
I felt its beat ; for as surely as I felt that throb, so surelj mj 
spirit had entered there — and ** must she now part with mel" 

I grew greatly agitated. 

Of course we must part, since Europe cotdd not retun 
them, and my grief must be sustained as women hid 
sustained grief before. 

But I felt the while that my heart was bursting, and tluil 
I should almost die to see the waves round their vessel, when 
every breeze carried them farther away ; and most probably 
it would be for ever. My lips caught up the burden of »/ 
heart, and I exclaimed, "For ever?" 

" What is for ever ?" Francisco murmured. 

"Our farewell." 

" Do not say so, Mary j I cannot hear you say such Md 
words, in the midst of our hope too. Why, dear, did we nol 
think of it before ? why should not you go with us ?*• 

" I go with you 1" 

" Why not, Mary 1" He went on, with increasing eamesfc- 
ness — " why not, even now — what is to prevent you ? My 
uncle is married now ; you have neither brother nor 
sister " — he stopped. It dawned upon him that I had nuwoL 
There was one at least to claim me. But I was mute. Hy 
mind must have passed into some intangible region — ^for how 
long I never knew. When I looked up, Francisco was 
watching his wife with that long glance known only to 
adoring love : she had fallen asleep in his arms. " Fray 
God !*' I thought, " their love may last ;" for a thought of the 
forsaken and stricken Lucy would come. Had he sinned t 
and was he not to suffer ? Oh ! I hoped not. 

"Seriously, Mary," he said suddenly, "go 1" 

"Francisco!" 

" Why not> dear 1 You cannot intend to marry Edward 
Baymond, or you would have married him long ago ; and 
really, Mary, such a fine girl as you are, you might make a 
much higher match." 

I shivered, for this was the breath of the world which bad 
received him. He went on : — 
^'Hoi but what I think Inm a \ery ^wA fe^w, wA i^ 
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that sort of thing ! but then you know, Mary, a woman, as 
well as a man, like you and me, wants life. Life ! ah ! it*s a 
fflorious thing ; it makes one's chest expand — the thought of 
Its breadths, depths, bearings. And we may mould at our 
will the creatures in our way. Yes ! there's no denying, they 
who are bom for a great purpose, must lord it over their race." 

So he rushed on, wide from the point, but not wide from 
my spirit. Those were my new-bom thoughts which he 
embodied; those were my aspirations which I had not 
breathed. And they must be sealed to me for ever ; I must 
be still, and sit down again, and take my tranquil part ; and 
all as if never a blast had pealed through the slumber of my 
dreams. Heart, brain, and spirit revolted. What should 
save me from this thing, this impending stop of life ? I was 
tempted no more by external things ; for the wings of his 
ambition were wafting through his being the air of their 
mighty pomp. He beheld not me ; he was afar, in the king- 
dom of his vision ; and who shall say what strength in that 
hour rushed to and fro in his soul ; what birth of knowledge, 
what glory of genius, what seed for a deathless hereafter ! 

Maria awoke at length, and we saw that it was morning. 
He carried her in the shawls in which he had wrapt her to 
the bedroom at hand ; I carrying a vast lamp, the one 
nearest at hand. And I found Anne asleep on the couch, 
in my bedroom, where, with the liberty of long servitude, she 
had ensconced herself^ and I covered her also with wrappings, 
and le^ her to sleep on. I did not go to the window to 
look out upon the sky — ^I did that when I wanted to think. 
I did not want to think now ; I wanted to go out of 
existence for a few hours. I did not believe I could sleep. 
A dreamless sleep would alone answer. I lay down, and as 
the pillows were soft and tempting, I did fall asleej). What 
followed the next day I cannot chronicle. 

Outfits are to be got in London in the course of twenty- 
four hours. Mine was. 

Yes, charitable reader, who have married the man or the 
woman of your heart, whom each would have chosen among 
ten thousand — on that day, tremendous in the annaU o^ \2i^ 
history, a messenger left London for Lyn.wood.lEL«XV,\>^«c>s^% 
with bim the astounding intelligence tlaat. my ^\\iK^^ ^^1 
cMld woald return there no more I 
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Inclosed, another letter, — ^how had I writtea that % Thsfc 
also I never knew. I cannot remember a single feeling 
I possessed during that day; but my letter to him told 
Edward Raymond that that clasp of his hand, that gaze 
of his lingering eyes, was the last that he should ever take 
of Mary Cameron. It blessed him (mockery!); it asked his 
forgiveness while it shipwrecked his peace — the peace of 
his ea/rli/ life ! But there is a sorrow which is not unto deatL 

The excitement at our hotel — ^the dismay at Ljnwood 
— ^picture them ! 

Already I felt the heave of the ocean beneath me» alreadf 
I saw that strand where Francisco played in his boyhpod|i 
and felt the breath of the tall bananas, as they swept over 
graves where his loved ones and lost were sleeping. Anl 
I should share his life, I should be near him! His ink 
would find mine a mother's soul, so aged it was. I toiH BtJ 
that no dream of personal aggrandizement entered ; as thev 
might be found those who could suspect that Don Feidinandt 
Gonzales, in giving me an example of the men of the woiUt 
had thrust himself into my thoughts. 

I was not fallen 8o low. I went not forth to deck mjwtSi 
I went forth for the love of my brother — ^his honour wti 
enough for me, and his fame would more than satisfy me, . 

It was sufficient that in his large heart, and in his glowii^ 
country there was room for me. I did- not sit late witk 
them that night, for they said we should have many nights 
together; I went to my room, sent Anne away, whose 
miserable face I could not bear to see, and I sat down to 
write; for I had a duty to perform ere I left my native landi 
perhaps for ever. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

We shall meet again ! oh, we yet shall meet. 
But not in the place where we met heiore ; 

Oh, not upon life's deceitful stream. 
But where we shall meet to part no more. 

I>EAB CRAireiTON, — When you receive these few lines, it is 
probable you -will have heard that I am leaving England. I 
am going with Francisco and his wife, to a home beyond 
the sea. It is in vain for me to enter into explanations. I 
hope I shall retain your friendship. I am sure that I shall, 
and you will let me hear from you, and you will not allow 
your parents altogether to denounce me, will you — for Lillie's 
■ftfce. I wish your life may be radiant with happiness : if 
my hopes for my friend could make it so, it would be 
fiiiparaileled in the world, for you have shown me great 
kindness. I hope some one will charitably, kindly, see that 
nothing defaces those monuments. If I should n&ow see 
^em again — ^it is an awful thought. I am, dear Cranston^ 
ever your sincere friend, " Mary Cameron." 

Mary Cameron to Lucy Kaymond : — 

" Beloved, — Of my faults, and perhaps my guilt, there is 
little left to say; the wide judgment ere now has gone forth. 
Before you receive this, I shall be beyond the reach of voices, 
which, were I near, would curse me ; England will be fading 
from my sight — ^the rocking of my sea-chamber will bo my 
remembrancer of the spirits I have lefb behind. Best be- 
loved ! are we indeed parted — am I never again to see your 
fiwie % Little did we think we were taking of each other 
such a long farewell, when we parted that cold day in the 
spring time ! I don't think of it quite as f(yr ever; I do not 
peer so far ; I know that I never can forget my mother- 
country, and those who will love me notwvtV\B»\.«cAm« %^. 
My dear sister I my darling I what can. \ ^a.^ X-o ^'iv^^'^ 
rhere is not a blessing which our souls cau cou<iQAN^ \Xi5>X»^ 
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do not crave for you ; and yet it all seems mockery to yoo. 
/ shall never cease to love you, — no change can come to me, 
Is that all in vain too ] Yet we have been very predous io 
each other in time long ago, which seems to me at thii 
moment to be a century old. You will not feel that I an 
infamous — ^you will see only the dark stain of my infidelity. 
You will remember that I was mortal, and that I ym 
faithless ; but you will not set your foot upon zay memoiy. 
You will go with me through the surge over rivers and 
over lands, and beyond the Chilian hills ; and yon will pnj 
that I may sleep in peace, at length, when the first remom 
is over. There is one request I would make to yon. TImj 
may say of me that I trampled upon the best and holiflik 
feelings ; that I deceived, betrayed, and forsook the love d 
my youth, for the sake of a brilliant marriage— I feel tliak 
this may be said. I want you never to hear it in silenoei 
It would be sweet to me, thousands of miles away, to hi 
that one voice spoke for me, in the sole instance it can spaak 
for me; and that voice Lucy Eaymond's. I oonld wxite 
pages. I beseech you, do not forget me. If it be disolw' 
dience in you, I will not ask that you write to me — not 
continually — ^but you wiU write. You will not sufiEer znontki 
and years to pass by, and I never hear a word fix>m your 
heart. Farewell then, beloved ! my eyes are very dim. I 
know not if my heart ache ; it ought, and it ought not 
But for the darkness, I should be, ah ! so happy. Farewell 
once more— sad words ! / scarcely dare to commit yon to 
the keeping which is above every other keeping ; for I am 
unworthy to take such words upon my lips. Yours, 

" Mabt Camebon." 

I saw in my dreams a star-lit sea, and a dance beside the 
waters, and proud forms glancing around, and the music of 
the Castilian tongue streaming upon mj ear. 

The scene gi-ew silvery. I stood with Edward whispering 
words of love ; his arm was around me, his kisses were on 
my lips ; he was binding away my hair. He called me 
" Mary! his own !" I awoke— the two were dreams. 

At daybreak my father was in London ; I heard his y<Hoe 
and trembled, — ^I who was accustomed to ^^ liixsi. But 
I was wrong now, and error maSaieft cowwc^ ol V>aft\»cw^i^ 
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I heard high and angry voices as I passed along the gallery. 
I opened the door of the room instantly, whence they pro- 
ceeded. Maria was not there ; that relieved me. I knew 
she had long risen, for she was full of thought for me : 
she achieved wonders in those few hours. 

*' Madaib !" cried my father, crossing the room towards 
me } " madam, are you mad ? — hecause I think it would be a 
mercy to believe so ! What do you think you mean ? For 
you, sir, as I was having the honour to tell yon, if you hold 
any communication whatsoever with Mary Cameron again, 
I will — I will — ^you shall rue it, sir — ^you shall rue it !" 

They quarrelled most furiously. I could not make my 
voice heard. I know not what they said ; they were near 
together, and I rushed between them. All this time I had 
not colleoted a thought j when I saw my work in the passion 
I beheld in their feices, who had hitherto loved each other, 
it iras the first palpable shodc. I had been in the wild 
mad hurry of excitement, crushing anywhere, anjrwhere, all 
thonght. This was dreadful ; and it was at this moment as 
if tiie mantle of Lucy Baymond fell over me, for her words 
and her tones came back to me, together with the image of 
her jhce and form, as she was on the day when her own 
wrecked hopes lay struggling with her duty as a daughter. 
Surely I beheld an upraised finger, a pale calm face ; and 
heard a murmur " Honour thy £a.ther." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

O beantiful and loved ! so loved and lost. 
How shall my sorrow count the priceless cost 
Of living in thy heart a few brief years, 
And then baptizing thee with funeral tears t 

I SAW them leave me^— his wife and he. It was as I had 
prophesied — I shed no tear. I had insisted upon accom- 
panying them to Southampton. Papa had gone home again, 
having given his word to Mrs. Cameron to return immedi- 
Eitely ; first laying the ban of his anathema upon bk dab>\^^x 
if she dared to oppose hia decision that dae ^ovjX^TiolV.w^i 
^gland^^tbat abe akould not have a "home m^^^cL^Bx^asasR^ 
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and his wife. He demanded of Francisco a promise ihii 
'' no more traps should be laid for his child ;*' Rnd Frmiciaeo 
bore with that natural anger, and did not speak the hangfaty 
words which rose to his lips. However, I believe my fidbv 
trusted my pledged word. 

Her tears fell on my face, drenching its fixedness. He | 
word passed my lips, nor a sigh. I saw the sea at last ; tin 
was the sea ! and yon vessel — I may board her, for ite 
only conveys the passengers to the other statelier ship bidiag 
her time in the Southampton Water. 

I was clasped to his heart — ''for the last time" rangoiik 
the knell of lost hopes. He stood on the deck erects relisvei 
from the sky — a clinging figure beside him. The gigaatie 
ship rolled on in her freedom, power, and majesty; and tki 
receding forms each moment vaguer grew, till the vessel heiarif 
was a tiny speck on the ocean. Is it only a prayer that m 
utter in the hold of our breaking hearts when our eyes strdi 
after our beloved ones, whom soon we shall behold no mora 

Poor Anne superintended our return to London, to the 
hotel in St James's Street, where were left the tangibli 
evidences that I had been going abroad. Once there, ni 
laid upon my bed, I surrendered myself to the revnlsion of 
feeling consequent upon that through which I had passed 
Kemorse I knew not now ; it was an anguish of regret- 
regret that I was left behind. The sacrifice yielded to my 
father's right — the victim laid upon the altar— exhausted 
nature could bear no more. I fell into an illness which very 
nearly cost me my life. As perception gradually returned, 
it was dreadful to recognize that which must have thrilled 
through the fever — it left behind it such an actual sense of 
pain. For some days after I was aware of where I lay, and 
what had happened, I could not awake to surrounding things ; 
and when at last I was thoroughly conscious, the i-etnmiBg 
to life was frightful. When I first spoke, Anne only was 
in the room, though I knew another person had been about 
me. Presently Mrs. Barton came in ; and when she saw 
that I was sensible of her presence, she came up to me and 
Bpoke veiy sweetly. I had no strength to ask questions, had 
I desired, which I did not. She was there — there was 
nothing strange in that, — ^I liad not'^Tangja^ Iter ; «xk.(\^Qt^^ 
iiest that bad happened, by-and-\>y ^oxi!^d do. TVi^ \& 
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me had no charm ; I could not cono^ve that it 
>ald have again; for whence could come my con- 

% For many weeks I heard only one sound — ^the 

roar of waters dashing against the side of a vessel 
8 stretched wide open when I woke from sleep, to 
r figures who were not near, the unvanishing figures 
, and the wide white expanse of the sea. It was long 
[ thought of Edward; when I did, upon that sole 
ny mind was permanently fixed. My bond was 
—it should never be renewed. The freedom I had 
ed at so costly a price, I would keep. Yes; I 
keep it during the short time that remained ; for I 
elieved I should die. I had the weakness to suppose 
hock such as this would kill me. I did not know 
ich we can suffer and still live on. One idea I could 

rid of : where was I next to be removed ? for I 
i I could not die in London. True, I did not see the 
d habitations, nor the whirl of the thronging streets, 
elt that I was in their midst, and my breath would 
o surrender itself pent up there— it must have pure 
> more. 

the lungs might inhale the pure mountain air in the 
where first they expanded ; but the bleeding spirit ! 
lessly crushed by error and suffering, where should 

again the breeze from innocence or peace 1 If I did 
to Lynwood, where could I go 1 I had no idea of 
>uld be arranged in the midst of such circumstances ; 
e thought of returning to my home was really 
rtable. When I once began to consider, I could 

tolerably accurate idea of what my conduct had 
I imagined the reception that awaited me there 
x)ntempt of many, the rude triumph of others ; the 
b of the excellent, the wonder of the poor ; the pre- 
►f my stepmother, the proximity of the Raymonds, 
lared to me impossible that I coidd go to Lynwood, 
all this — which could not touch me when I should 
my quiet grave so soon by Lillie's and my mother's 
: I could not be bvried anywhere but there — would 
t be endured ; being a part of my portion, Oxvca 
ha hand of love would be> by — my '^^3\\j& icpc^^X^^- 
wnot a sootbwg thought that myAife^wi^i^'^^^s^ 
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in the midst of unkindness ; though little would it reck the 
departing spirit what atmosphere was around it, if itself wen 
meet to take its mysterious way. Death and the gmel 
dread realities ! with that beyond them which mocks tH 
human thought ; the presumption of the youth of sufierio^ 
which fancies that because it hopelessly writhes^ it mak 
mercifully sink to rest, forgetting the gravest solemritiCTL 

When at length I entered into conversation, I was destiiNl 
to be amazed by Mrs. Barton's intelligence. She infomrf 
me that upon my father's return irom his agitating jooxniy 
to London, he had found Mrs. Cameron — ^whom he left in bar 
usual health — alarmingly ill, with a repetition of the disorder 
which had attacked her before her marriage, and to whU 
she had long been subject She had again ruptured a vend 
in the lungs ; and Dr. Allison, who had been instantly sent 
for, considered her state so alarming, as to cause him to dei- 
patch a messenger to summon back my father, whom, hov- 
ever, he had passed upon the road. When my &thcr 
reached home, Mrs. Cameron had slightly revived ; but she 
lay for many dajrs in a most precarious state ; and it wm 
then determined that as early as she could bear the jonmej, 
she should be brought to London for further consultoij 
advice, previously to adopting Dr. Allison's strong opinion 
that she should seek change of climate. 

Mrs. Barton also told me that both Mrs. Cameron and 
my father were most affectionately anxious about me, and 
that nothing but this very serious illness of his wife oonkl 
have kept papa from my own sick-bed, which, however, he 
had wisely provided with the tenderest and most efficient 
nurse, when he begged my old friend to come to me. 

More that day Mrs. Biui^on did not add ; but there was a 
great agitation in her manner when she told me this — ^mor^ 
I thought, than the occasion warranted. I felt deeply for 
papa; but I, at heart, was not tender towards Mrs. Cameron. 
I feared dear Mrs. fiiarton was suffering from her cloee con- 
finement in my sick-room, and her long separation from the 
Parsonage, which I had seldom before known her to leave. 

I found the next day that she had not told me all the 
tidings which so nearly concerned me. Mrs. Barton inquired 
of me pityingly, how long I supposfeOil \v0A\aMi \\\. 1 fsovM 
soi tell. She told me there hsA eA&i^eibd &^« ^eftVa. 
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I started up in my bed, exclaiming, " Where are my letters 
romSt Thomas)" 

Mrs. Barton shook her head sorrowfully. Why did she do 
hat f Oh, she deeply lamented all this, that my affection 
XT my cousin had entailed upon me ; but she got up 
oietly, and, walking to a drawer, brought out one, two 
)tteri^ and placed them in my eager hand. I did not open 
hem instantly. I saw they were both addressed by Fran- 
iflco. I viewed them externally — I tried to consider what 
hey would contain. I was giddy with this excitement — I 
ad been within a hair's breadth of the grave — my youth 
nly bad saved me. 

Would they bewail my sorrow — would they suggest a 
bought or plan 1 No, the letters were addressed to Lyn- 
rood. In their minds I had settled there again, as if nothing 
ad happened. 

In any case, how could thev help me—who could help 
•d /'• 

Mrs. Barton went out of the room — ^that was right. I 
ranted the renewal of my sorrow, and mj exquisite in- 
xinking of their love to come over me when I was alone. 

opened and read : — 

" Maby de mi Corazon ! — Oh, what sorrow ! I cannot 
elieve that it is so. You so virtuous and beautiful, and to 
offer so much. I love you, dear — does that sound sweet to 
on 1 It is all I can say to comfort you. Yes ! we could 
ot have loved more in happiness than we love in grief ; 
/oald we, my sister 1 No, we are for ever united. I take 
ore of him, and you like him to have me, do you not ? He 
ould not have come alone. I often ask him why you did 
lOt marry him, and he says to me, * Querida ! Mary is a 
txong, glorious woman ; ^e will be a crown of pride to 
er husband. There is no one I admire so much, and she 
3ve8 me, and I love her, as if our parents had been the 
une. But you suit me for a wife, my little girl ; it is a 
ixury to me to have something weak to hold court upon ; 
iary could not be protected ; you could not well do with- 
ut it. So it is all right, my bride.' And I know you 
hink so, Marj. How str&Dge that our name^ ^ovi\^\i^ ^^ 
-j5 8o foolisbj to have a beautiful iiame\i\L<d -^ovx. ^>3^»'\. 
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was cold once and proud, I believe ; though you would wi 
believe it, would you 1 Ab, if I could tell you about thii^ 
it all seems so strange now, and wicked. I wish you knev 
how we lived, it would not be wrong to tell you what nuide 
Francisco's wife so happy as she is. He saved me. I did 
not know anything about happiness till he came ; and it im 
all so quick. He taught me how beautiful everytbing k 
I must see you again. I will beg of Francisco to return to 
Europe in a few years. He will do so if I wish it. Beoofl 
the heart of her who desires to see you, and cannot see tb< 
day when we shall meet. <' Mabia de la Vbqa." 

It was a sweet, lovely letter in the original language— I 
wept at every line of it. How I loved her, and thuiked 
Grod — He was merciful ! how different might have been the 
woman Francisco married. 

" My dearest Mary, — My little wife is writing a long 
letter. Why I call her little I cannot tell. When I fini 
saw her, she was a tall girl. She must be so now, except bj 
your side. She seems to me little, because she is tender. 
We are admirably mated, Mary ; she suits me ; I repon 
entirely in her; I turn to her innocence and simplioitj 
from the thoughts that distract, — and the tempest is quelled 
It is astonishing how she has lived within herself; her 
religious instructors could scarcely have influenced her, de- 
voted as doubtless they were. It was the religion, not tbe 
teachers, that swayed her ; but what an escape she has had 
You never told me what you thought of my bride, Mary ! Bnfc 
we had such trouble. I am very sorry for you, Mary. We 
talk of you continually, and lament your remaining behind 
Last evening we were on deck watching the sun set. It set 
in a blaze of light, and the red reflection on the sea was 
something marvellous ; it was far more sublime than the 
usual sunset upon the ocean. Everybody came on deck to 
look at it. We wanted you by our side to have enjoyed the 
glory with us. But these things that torture us, they are of 
life, Mary. You would nob go back again to the world of 
your youth. No— you will rise above affliction — ^you arc 
equal to cope with trouble — you will neither faint nor die 
— I know you. And the shock -paat, 1 t\iVak. 1 «jea ^'ovi. ^gbcd 
vpjrour spirit — I can see that, j \>u\. 1 caaxwA. wa ^o\a -^^^ \ 
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but there is a path laid out for you, depend upon it. Let 
Bie hear about you. You will remember us, we slmll re- 
member you. — ^Your most affectionate 

" Francisco de la Vega." 

, I did not weep over this letter. I swept back my hair in 
pOBsequence of it — I drew long breaths. He had said, " I 
dioold neither funt nor die." When Mrs. Barton came 
back, I repeated portions of my letters to her ; then she 
began ^peaking to me on another subject — ^the same as yester- 
day. ' She asked, was I prepared for a surprise ? She had more 
to tell me of Mrs. Cameron's illness. I looked, I suppose, 
Texy anxious, — she sighed and feared I should be long weak ; 
** but we .must go away from here, dearest," she said, " into 
the fresh country breezes — ^they will restore health to you." 

" What were you going to tell me ? " I said. 

^ Your papa brought Mrs. Cameron to London, a fortnight 
i^o and more." 

** And papa never came to see me ? " I exclaimed. 

"My dear, your papa did visit you, but you were too ill to 
be told of it. He came and stood where I am standing now, 
and looked at you as you slept ; the tears rolled down his 
cheeks to see you so worn and pale. It was not considered 
prudent that he should see you, excepting in that manner ; 
bot I can assure you he evinced the utmost tenderness, and 
bewailed the trouble consequent on these afflicting events." 

** Where is papa ?" I exclaimed. 

** G^one to Madeira, my dear," replied Mrs. Barton. 

•'Gone to Madeira 1" I repeated. 

" My dear, they have sailed. Mrs. Cameron's state of 
health admitted of no delay. The physicians had ordered 
her abroad immediately ; and she did not return to Lyn- 
wood. Mr. Cameron went down for two days, to make the 
moet hasty arrangements, and has left everything in the 
hands of my husband, until you, my dear, are there." 

'' You amaze me, Mrs. Barton ; and did papa leave no 
messages for me V* 

** Indeed he did, dear ; he expressed his wishes distinctly 
with respect to you, in a conversation I had m\,\i YiMSi \qs5^ 
before he sailed; and when you deore it, X ''wtXV xe^eia^ ix^i 
all that he commissioned me to say.'* 
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I requested Mrs. Barton to do so without delay. Fbpi 
had desired that when my health would admit, I would, if 
I pleased, go to some sea- side place for its re-establishment 
(I shuddered at the thought of again seeing the sea — ^I saw 
it nightly) ; or that I would go down to Lynwood, when 
all was left as usual, within reach of the Priory, and nih 
recognized in the neighbourhood ; or, if I preferred, I conH 
immediately follow them to Madeira — ^where his wife was iB 
in all to my father. 

Nothing could be more considerate than these snggestiooi 
of my father's. I determined fully to consider them. II 
was a new and strange sensation, my present liberty. I mi, 
however, greatly shocked when I contemplated the extent 
of Mrs. Cameron's fllness. So recently a bride, and to be M 
afflicted as to render such immediate steps necessary. 

I first decided that I should not go to Lynwood. The 
more I thought of that, the more I felt that unless I 
was strong enough for pride, I had better not go there. 
And I felt as if I did not know when strength would oome 
to me again. 

And wherefore should I move to the coast, where, of all 
others, the sights and sounds would irritate my brain ? 

And if I followed Mr. and Mrs. Cameron to Madeira^ 
how could I bear to cross the waters on another track than 
where I would go 1 That was hardly to be thought o£ And 
in that case, my father would be engrossed, thoroughlj 
engrossed, by his wife. Their harmony was complete with- 
out me ; with me, it would be incomplete. I pictured my- 
self alone in that island 

What then should I do — where go? Mrs. Barton ad- 
vised my returning with her to the Parsonage. She con- 
sidered it almost due to myself, she said, to show my fistce 
at home ; for strange rumours, the result of my inoom- 
prehensible conduct, it seemed, had been afloat. But on 
that Mrs. Barton touched very lightly. 

" And, my dear child," she continued, " it does not follow, 
because you return to Ljniwood, that you meet Mr. Edward 
Haymond. I should rather suppose you need be under no 
fear that he would willingly meet you.** 

N^otwitbstanding bodily weaknesa, \ Nroa t^«A^ \.^ \« \^ 
srins at both these expressions. 



£ 
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/ require to show my face at Ljmwood ! No fear of 
!dward Baymond seeking me ! 

I thought it early days for him to be indifferent and 
iroid me ; if be had loved me as I believed that he did, he 
ad not yet forgotten me. And what was a cross-current 
> the stream of love ) Not that I desired to meet him ; 
at it wounded my vanity to suppose myself forgotten, or 
lat he oould resist the magnetism which would attract him 
Msk to me, if I were near. 

I did not know that the blow struck home to the depths 
I his confidence in all human truth. It was not only that 
e had been insulted — ^it was that he was wrecked. Nothing 
>iild cancel that deed of desertion in an honourable mind 
ke his. He might love me still with bitter tenderness, 
at his respect, his esteem, I had forfeited for ever. I should 
\Ye seen that, if I had not been engrossed with that por- 
on of my circumstances which lay deeper than he. 



CHAPTER XX. 

"Arise ; if the pait detain yoti, 

Her sunshine and storms forget ; 
No chains so nnworthy to hold yon 

As those of a vain regret ; 
Sad or bright^ she is lifeless ever ; 

Cast her phantom arms awav, 
Nor look back, save to learn the lesion 

Of a nobler Strife to-day." i 

SK under-current ran strong and deep, and unceasingly; and 
LO anguish of my regrets at my severance from l^ncisco 
id his wife grew wilder each night and day. I was com- 
piled to school myself to the memory that he had said, " I 
01^ rise above affliction.*' Tet there were moments, thus 
on, "when the thought that the world was before me was a 
larm ; for I believed now that I should not die. 
The untrodden trackless world 1 My idea of it m«& n^t^ 
igaei 
JcoBceired the deaiga of doing aom.et\axiS 'vy'Va^ ^o^^> 
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bring 'me into the business of life. It was a weird imip' 
nation, and it grew into a conviction, and a resolntioiL I 
communicated what I felt to Mrs. Barton, who, to mj im- 
mense surprise, did not combat it I believe, indeed, aha 
felt that any rise from the lethargy in whicb I then nm, 
should be regarded with hope. 

When she found also that I would not retai*n home^ ib 
thought anything of the kind I meditated preferable ti 
leaving me (as she must do, for the need for her at tha 
Vicarage at length was peremptory) independent and un- 
occupied. 

I was able now to go out of doors, and my original idf 
was returning, though I was shocked at my own appearaiM^ 
and felt no longer surprised at the looks of pity the voj 
waiters of the hotel bestowed upon me. No doubt oar 
drama had been thoroughly discussed. 

I had all my life been accustomed to scribble all kinds d 
verse — the impulse had for years been irresistible. But tint 
was but a flowery part of life — I did not turn to it, now I 
wanted business. What I needed was actual labour. Hov 
my hands trembled then — but they soon would be firmer. 
The weather was not sultry, although it was midsummer ;— 
the air daily invigorated me. But it was mental labour I 
wished. There was no occasion, at least, for the other. 
That could never fell to my lot — the toil of the body ; — so 
I thought then. I appeared to myself very fiu: removed 
beyond the reach of toil ; but a condition of mind whid 
promised peace by taking me out of myself was what there 
could be nothing to quarrel with. 

Where should I find it? I had never studied painting; 
and if I had done, neither that nor the music in which I 
delighted would be more than a pleasure to me; and it wM 
more than pleasure I must have, to keep a rein upon me. 

I took up a newspaper, which lay upon the table, in mj 
room at the hotel. " The Times " was not so general then 
as now — we never saw it at Lynwood. I glanced care- 
lessly down the columns, seeing nothing but Wanted! 
wanted ! wanted ! Everything in the shape of a menial 
was wanted. Then I saw governesses wanted ! A thought ! 
wbjr should not I teach some clnldien.'l G^rtainly^ I ought 
to be £tte<i JjArge sums had\)eea QX(«a^^xvv>uTfiAs^«8K 
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an instructress for me ; that I knevr. I certainly 
)able to teach — then teach I wonld. 
how to set about it ! The novelty of the idea, re- 
effort, already raised my spirits. I called in Mrs. 
to my aid. She was startled ; but she did not dis- 
9. She had expected that I should write ; but she 
b been able to solve the difficulty of my meeting with 
' amiable and excellent a family of strangers as I 
3nter, and in which she could leave me; and the 
t of all those arrangements which appeared so singular 
portant to a young lady in my position, caused her to 
her opinion that I ought not to remain away from 
od. However, consulted upon my new idea, she was 
)nsiderate ; she thought it would take me more out 
self, and therefore would be a better thing than 
ship, for which I have since felt assured that she had 
ioubt but that I must be fully qualified. She, like 
could have looked upon that path only as a garden 
3, of which any of ordinary gifts might pluck ; or she 
with the preference of friendship, have had too high 
lion of my attainments. 

two inexperienced persons commenced answering 
f the promising advertisements. It was very ridicu- 
1 appearance to see ourselves writing these grave 
stoes for a governess's situation for Miss Cameron of 
»od Hall. Two months ago, it certainly would have 
monstrous notion. Then I was about to be married, 
> have an elegant home of my own ; now I was 
ig, as a dependent, upon self-imposed tasks among 
jrs. 

ust not linger too long upon my details — I have 
r lingered too long ; but over the first great " days of 
ife " it is necessary to linger. I met with the princi- 
f a ladies' school among my correspondents, who 
I twenty miles from London, and who needed an 
h teacher. I liked the style of their letters l)etter 
ny others I received ; I felt quite elated at the success 
plan, and I decided to go there. I would not permit 
Barton to accompany me ; I would enter \Sl\«^ \}k®» 
icene alone. I took leave of my ixiend «i\. \Jii^ ^<»i«i ^^J^ 
re having spent many weeks •wit'Vi m^ m TL\xswca% «^^ 
I 
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restoring me ; and I felt, \vben I parted with her, bov 
impossible it was that I should ever be able to repay bft 
But she had been Lillie's mother, and it was not paiiifiilio 
be obligated to her. 

I arrived at the orderly residence where I was going to 
Hve, for some months at least — Lilbury Park; it waii 
good house, with about thirty-five acres of land round i^ 
which had caused the Misses EUmore to give their abode tin 
name of Lilbury Park. There was a pretty lodge at tk 
entrance from the public road, with au avenue of elma don 
the drive — at least, so I was informed shortly ; not hftviog 
seen more than five trees upon my lefb, and one or two npn 
my right, I had not admired Hie amemju^^ as I found it vai 
expected I had done when I alighted. The gravel drin I 
knew was portioned by a kind of iron fencing; leaving j«k 
sufficient space for one carriage to pass along it ; and tint 
was an eyesore to me— giving the whole green a contracted 
look. 

But the sight of fields was refreshing to me. I had been 
pining for a sight of them in my London hotel, whence m 
could only get into country which did not look at all like 
country to me. 

The Misses Ellmore wore maiden sisters. My private 
impression of their age, and which I found was a prettf 
accurate one, was that they were at tbat time nearly seventr 
years old ; but they were hale women, and very good' 
looking for that age. 

Miss Ellmore was a small lady, the very pink of neat- 
ness ; she was a miniature in all items of her persoiud 
appearance. Her little bright eyes, delicate nose^ and 
pursed-up mouth were all in perfect unison; while her 
voice was a shiill ringing voice, which decidedly little peopb 
often have. She wore her liaise hair in short ringlets^ with 
a cap of some smart small flowers surmounting it. Her 
hands were tiny, upon which she wore a number of hand- 
some rings. She dressed in black silk, and wore always t 
chemisette of point lace, with studs at the bosom ; gold 
chain, and bracelets. Miss Ellmore*s personal appearanoe 
never varied. 
Miss Lucretm Ellmore was oi\o -je^c Viet «aister*a junior. 
J8he was i/j variably called M^\6a LmqtoXmu W. ielm^i^ \wt 
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given her an unpleasant sensation of seniority to hear 
herself called Miss Ellmore, for she always announced to 
strangers who so -addressed her that she was the younger 
of the sistei's. Miss Lucretia was extremely stout — an 
affliction of which she was sensible, and for which I sincerely 
pitied her. She must have been once a very handsome 
woman ; she had now an honest, open expression of counte- 
nance, but with such a loud voice and boisterous manner, 
that she was a terror to weak nerves. Her extraordinary 
dress was particularly becoming to her. She also woi*e 
black robes, but their texture varied according to Miss 
Lacretia's engagements. She was of middle height, and 
these dresses swept round her ample figure with no bad 
grace ; they were always left unfastened from the waist to 
the ground, exhibiting petticoats of different colours and 
kinds, as the occasion might be. She wore a little book- 
muslin apron, with a hem and two tucks, and required three 
clean ones in the course of every day. The body of her 
dress, left open at the bosom, displayed an enormous pendant, 
which always hung round her neck ; while a large watch 
was fastened at her side — charms, &c., with it — and the 
whole was fixed by the aid of a gold cable attached to a 
brooch below the pendant, which was also of immense pro- 
portions, and which she told me, on my first introduction to 
her, was a present from her dear friend Major Pierson, who 
had sent it from Madagascar. Her very brown braids were 
arranged in the nicest fashion ; and she always wore 
bracelets of precious stones — these latter also were presents, 
but from whom I never heard. Miss Lucretia frequently 
sighed over them in the presence of the young ladies ; from 
which fact the elder girls declared their belief that Miss 
Lucretia had been disappointed. 

I cannot do justice to my reception from the two ladies. 
They embraced me with great demonstrations of affection ; 
they declared they had never met with a lady who suited 
them so admirably as I should do ; they told me I should 
be as happy with them as the summer days were long ; they 
asked a variety of questions about myself, my family, and 
my native place, with which I was very mxicYi ^\^^^\»^^^^^^ 
"which I Answered brieBy. They then ordered ^^^ ^KtNWsJy?^ 
upstMTS with myluggoge (the pupils had no^ axx^ ^"^ ^"^^ 

I 3 
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arrived), and desired that refreshment might be peep m i 
for me. Then giving me a decisive pat upon the Bhoolckr, 
Miss Lucretia bade me follow " her maids " to my room, tnd 
she left me in the hall, reentering their sitting-room, baofpmg 
the door behind her. She had evidently devested hand 
of me for the present ; and I heard her voice in its hi^^uik 
key, but not in an angry tone, and felt the reverbeiatioa c£ 
her portly step as she trod over the floor. Their sittii^ 
room was very well furnished, and was a good-^ed rooa^ 
and the entrance-hall was spacious for the size of the hoae^ 
although I did not think so at the time, you may ima^ne; 
for Lynwood Hall was my home, and I had come from the 
hotel in St. James's Street. ]No, I felt a contraction eaA 
way I turned for the first few da.jB of my residence at 
Lilbury Park. But I followed the two servants upstairs. 

They mounted two flights, I in their van, and stopped at 
a place in the turrets. I thought they were leaving my 
luggage there for some purpose unknown; and as I wished to 
unpack it, I desired my boxes might be taken at once to 
my room. They stared with a mixture of impertinenoe and 
condolence. 

" This was my sleeping-room.** 

" This my sleeping-room !" 

I could only stand upright in ene portion of it, for the 
wall sloped on either side to within a yard of the floor ; 
and the apartment altogether would measure about nine 
feet by twelve. There was a little window (with an iron 
stanchel), which had no blind. I had some difliculty to 
believe that the press I saw, narrow, and almost upon the 
ground, would answer the purpose of a bed, with its blue- 
checked quilt, and nothing in the shape of furniture. Be- 
side the bed was one chair, a deal table by the wall, with t 
newspaper upon it, and a glass upon a nail above, a trifle 
larger than the one in my dressing-case. A washing appa- 
ratus of the scantiest kind, and pegs behind the door, com- 
pleted my survey, with the exception of the floor, upon 
which there was no carpet. 

The servants had gone down ; I stood in the midst of my 
domain, my boxes uncorded. 
The prospect was certainly novA. "'^^et^ 'w«a \ %<;3me^ 
^ put my Yelyei mantle, and a igwwaoX ^VViV ^«* x«« 
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and pretty 9 Were they to be folded upon the floor ? The 
ideas presented to me were so ridiculous, that I yielded to 
an unoontrollable impulse, and laughed immoderately. 

I poshed open the window. The stanchel was only a pre- 
sumptive one^ I found, for it moved with my touching it ; and 
I immediately pulled it out of its place, when I saw that I 
oould replace it. Growing entertained, I fetched tJie chair, 
and the prospect outside was so inviting, when I could see 
abovB the stone framework beyond the window, that I could 
not resist the temptation to step outside, on the leads, to 
look over the turrets. 

There was a magnificent view ; — all the fine country on 
that side of London. Woods, villages, meadows, lay smiling 
beneath me ; but the sight of nature's beauty and loftiness 
made me feel very much indisposed to creep back into my 
celL However, it was necessary. I was in the act of re- 
entering my apartment, when I heard steps on the stairs ; 
and I had only just descended upon the fioor again, when a 
head was put in at the door, and somebody very pleasantly 
said, *^ Ah I I thought you were all alone, and I came to 
help you ; should you not like to unpack i" 

This freedom from ceremony grated upon me a little ; but 
I was decidedly in a dilemma about the unpacking. 

I said, " I thank you ; perhaps you will have the good- 
ness to inform me where I am to put everything I have.*' 

** Oh 1" she said, "you must keep them in your boxes, to 
be sore, till we see if there are any drawers to spare, when 
ihe girls are all back; if they don't use them all, that is. If 
there is not the full number of pupils, we may, perhaps, get 
a set of drawers ; but it is doubtful whether we shalL" 

^ And may I ask, who are you ?" I said. 

She laughed. " I am the English governess." 

So^ I thought, am I ; for that was the term by which my 
vooation had been called. 

^'I hear the second-class lessons, English and French," 
oontinued my informant," and correct the exercises, and 
I don't know what beside-^verything, and run about and 
keep order when I can." 

I was perplexed " But are not the yo\m^ \BiJiA«a» ^^- 
hehBYedr 

^Oh ! thejr are all very well Bometioiea •, \^ de^gea^^i^^^ 
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how many troublesome ones there are. Last half-year tbej 
were not so very bad. Llademoiselle kept them down i 
good deal ; but she has left, for her mother is veiy ill ; ahi 
has been ill a long time ; she lives at Bonn. Mademoiadk 
would never have left her, for she has no other daughter; 
but they were wretchedly poor^ and Mademoiselle could not 
afford to stay at home : it was very shocking to see how 
unhappy she was when she got her letters,** 

I was very much shocked, too, at this simple tale of 
sufiering. What that poor girl must have endured 1 Hov 
dreadful must poverty be ! « 

*^ But do not the Misses Ellmore sustain a part in the pro- 
ceed iugs 1'* I asked, recurring to the school 

*' I should rather think they do. You won't find Mifl 
Lucretia behindhand. Ah, you should hear her storm I 
— but you will, soon enough. The girls don*t care abool 
Miss Ellmore, but they are rather afraid of Miss Liucretisi 
But the girls are treated well on the whole ; to be sun^ 
they don't learn much ; neither book knowledge, morality, 
nor religion, as William says, from what I tell him ; bat 
their bodies are well taken care of, and that, you know; goei 
a long way with the parents. And they get them on with 
music and the showy accomplishments ; and it is astonisb 
iug how well the pupils have got married who have been 
educated at lilbury Park — and there is a great deal in thai 
And they have a number of Indian children ; I mean the 
daughters of officers out in India, who must send their 
children to England to be educated ; and that makes the 
school notorious. Whenever any one comes, the Mia 
Munroes are sent for — they are the two showiest girls in 
the school. They are the youngest daughters of an officer 
whose family have all been sent over here — these are going 
out next year. They are nice girls ; it is a thousand pitiei 
they were left in the care of the EUmores. Cora — isn't ife s 
beautiful name ? — only it sounds North-American Indian, — 
she is the eldest. She is considered a very fine girL She 
has such a noble heart, too ; she is the favourite in the 
school. And Lillah — she is about fourteen, two years younger 
than her sister — such a great girl, and very pretty indeed, 
only a little vain at present; but she's a Oiewc '^\vrccL>\\s»n\AAi 
^/>/ I like these two girls the beat in t\xft wi\i«^,\i\i\. \^QRtft 
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re others very nice. Now, however, since you do not un- 
lack, and nobody comes about the dinner, 1*11 run down and 
ee if it's ready ; you and I are to dine alone, and Tm sure 
'ou must be hungry." 

So she rattled on, and I was both interested and elated, — 
verything was so new, for I had never seen a school before — 
nd at the same time, a little anxious. Where had I got 
o1 

My companion teacher came back directly, and we went 
lownstairs arm in arm. We had a great deal of conversa- 
ion during our dinner, which was concluded by her saying. 
My name is Eliza Dawson; and now what is yours V! 

I informed her. 

" Cameron ! Cameron ! why isn't it a Scotch name 1 and 
ott haven*t got the brogue. I have heard William say that 
o Scotch people ever lose their accent, let them go where 
hey may." 

** I think one's national accent is retained by most 
eople." 

^ But are you Scotch V* 

" No, I am not : my ancestors were bom in Scotland ; 
ut three generations have married and resided in England ; 
berefore we must consider ourselves indisputably mingled 
rith the English now." 

** Oh yes ; William is generally right." 

"Ani pray, who is William?" I could not resist in- 
uiring. 

** William ! oh, he is my brother, my eldest brother, you 
now. I owe ever3rthing to him; he has brought me up, 
nd been very kind to me. He is very clever ; he is head 
laster of a college in London." 

I have given a sufficiently lengthy specimen of one in- 
late of Lilbury Park. She was really a very amiable girl ; 
•at that did not prevent my being seriously annoyed, when 

arrived at the horrifying discovery that Miss Dawson was 
8hai*e with me that little pent-up sleeping-room. 

I decided to make mention of this as an arrangement 
rhich I disapproved ; but I had no oppoi*t unity of seeing 
iiss Ellmore— she was continually engaged, \ iaa^^^-, «sA 
\jr companion was quite disconcerted at t\i© \d««^ Q^^ ^"^ 
king an Audience for the purpose I inteuded, ^V^i ?«sn»^^ 
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me the Miss Ellmores wonld never like me again, if I mil 
a complaint about their regulationB, and advined me on 
for all, as she said, to make myself comfortable as best I 
could, if I intended to stay at Lilbury, which she hoped I 
did, as she and I would be friends. It wonld not rait mf 
plan to have to seek another abode, immediately this «■ 
provided. "No," I thought, "I have come here, and hen fti 
six months I will remain ; *' but I had been only a few hen 
in the house when I heartily wished I had not made i 
descent upon it. 

I had not seen the old ladies since my arrival, nor did I 
catch a glimpse of either until the middle of the next dsj, 
when the pupils began to arrive ; and the first step beiog 
lost about the bed-room, it then went on, and nobody hd 
the benefit of my reasonable objections ; and I henoeford 
had not a moment alone from rising in the morning to lying 
down at night — therefore I had no solitary meditations. Tls 
pupils came in at intervals during that week, — by the Sunday 
all had arrived. The days had been very monotonous to m^ 
I hardly knew how I should bear my penance, for already 
my position was that in my own mind. I wrote to Fnih 
Cisco, — as I was told that when school commenced I shoidi 
not have a moment to write a letter, — of course omittinff iD 
particulars, announcing my present residence ; I had lo 
much to say to them, that it was easy to dispense wifeh 
detail about my own proceedings. And that first week I 
heard from Madeira that the voyagers had arrived in safS^f 
there, and that Mrs. Cameron was better. I also wrote to 
Mrs. Barton, giving her general descriptions, and anticipated 
with the utmost anxiety the solace of a letter from her. 
What an important person dear Mrs. Barton had become is 
my narrowed circle ! 

On the first Sunday I felt an overpowering weight in the 
atmosphere around me ; but I was brave^ — I would not let 
my spirits give way. I had to remember that Frandsoo had 
said "I should neither faint nor die." Having pnt mj 
shoulder to the wheel, I would not withdraw it ; bat I 
began to think my new scheme had been rather a hastj 
whim. But it was not suchavaftts^^euce of time, I xeascmed, 
— -s/x montha, six months I 
On the ibi lowing morning my 'bnsonftBa ^\i\y oommnas^ 
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not quarrel with my avocations ; but I feared I should 
•el with the manner of them. I found them, however, 
what different to those I had anticipated as the duties 
:;he English teacher." Miss Ellmore taught English, as 
as French, to the first classes ; Miss Dawson took the 

d. The young children were instructed by a very 
g teacher, who had never been '^ out," as they called it, 

e. She was there only for a time, owing to some 
reements at home caused by a sister^s peculiarities, 
parents were people in very good circumstances, and, 
nyself, it had been her own choice to come where she 

Like me, she was taken by surprise, and I was com- 
1 to console her under her difficulties, as in my own, 
the thought that Christmas would soon come ; though, 
sd from the second week in August, it was at a suf- 
itly serious distance. 

I.nd do you think, Miss Cameron, all the horses in the 
i could drag me back again here ? No, you may depend 
could not." Miss Orr thus freely expressed herself on 
first acquaintanceship. She was a very warm-hearted 
of sixteen or seventeen. I became fond of her^ and she 
me of my stanchest friends. 

lere was a musical governess — a talented, superior 
an ; extremely agreeable, and possessing a magnificent 
mo voice. She brought on her pupils wonderfully ; she 
not the strongest health, which caused her to be per- 
illy attacked with innuendoes of the " misfortune it was 
educational ladies should have ill-health, — devolving so 
L anxiety upon the principals, lest the training of the 
g ladies be neglected." However, Miss li Trobe 
bed no lessons in consequence of her occasional indis- 
ion ; nor could she have been wanting in energy, 
^ng from the efiects of her teaching. And after ten 
s stationary at the piano, with the exception of the 
•ds given to dinner and tea, it was not surprising to 
» some . fatigue. But neither of the Misses Ellmore 
ever ill during my stay with them ; and illness in a 
ler was in their eyes the most grievous offence, 
lese three ladies, with myself and twenty-^cL •^-^^'^^ 
ber with the Misses Ellmore fViema^Ne^, wkA ««- 
ts, composed the establislimeiiij at liibxxYj "S^V* 
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CHAPTER XXT. 

For Rti Indian isle she Rhapes her way. 
With constant mind, both night and daj ; 
But list ! a low and moaning sound, 

As if it calls the ship along — 
And now it reigns above, around. * 

WiLBOV. 

I WAS the redpient of incidental occupations, as Wm 
Dawson said she was. I gave musical lessons to the yoangar 
children, and taught a little drawing; all the clstwoi 
English and French — read to me every day, and I 0(v» 
looked the arithmetic ; but I found it impossible to resolve 
my work into order. I could never fix an hour for any o( 
the duties, and this to my temperament was exceedinglf 
trying. Moreover, after the first fortnight, I found myieSf 
a person of so little importance that I received very desnl* 
tory treatment at the hands of Miss Lucretia. I think sbe 
took a dislike to me very shortly after my arrival, for she 
certainly annoyed me in various ways, for more than her 
sister, although generally, throughout the house^ Lucretii 
was preferred. 

I was no sooner seated to take a class than I was asked 
what I was doing — what I intended by making that ar- 
rangement — why I did not do so-and-so — *' there must be 
order and reguluity, and there should be, at Lilbury Park 1* 
Then the girls would file off, and some ciphering be 
brought to me, no matter what it was, so that it Yaried 
from what I proposed. And we would go on pretty quietly 
for a quarter of an hour, when another giievance would 
probably arise, and it would be, "Upon my word, Min 
Cameron, I do "wish you would act a little differently— in 
my life I never saw anything to equal this ! Miss Ellmore 
— Miss Ellmore ! do have the goodness to speak ; don*l 
leave all the care of this large establishment upon my hands 1 
I really am not equal to it — ^I am aut^xiae^ «\>^Qi%^Axak 
Anne!" 
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** There's nothing the matter, Miss Lucretia," Miss Ell- 
ore would generally reply, in the blandest and most 
Igravating tone ; " everybody is as happy as they can be, 
you will only leave them so." 

" Upon my word, Miss EUmore 1 " And then Miss Lu- 
etia would rise from her chair, her eyes literally gleaming 
-the girls always- declared they emitted sparks at these 
coes ; and there would be a perfect torrent, all the 
nsure removed from my shoulders to those of Miss Ellmore. 
could not be surprised that I so frequently had to inter- 
re between children quarrelling, who were sisters, since 
is was the example set before them by their elders. 
Miss Lucretia's temper was something frightful ; it was 
>U6tantly convulsing the household, and must have exer- 
ted a deleterious e^ect upon herself physically, notwith- 
anding she lived several years after I knew her. It would 
reak out upon the most trivial occasions, drawing no line 
^ween thoughtless carelessness and what I considered 
o& That is not too harsh a title for some conduct I 
Unessed there. 

And what, it will be asked, could possibly have happened 
> vxCf that I was tamely submitting myself to a hundred 
ights, and numerous insults, each succeeding day ; exerting 
iarcely a power of my own, and moving down this extra- 
rdinary current with no resistance against an intolerable 
lie ? The fact was this, that in presence of the pupils I 
as sufficiently mistress of myself to make no responses 
abecoming in their teacher. I must confess, upon some 
acaaions, I uttered a few characteristic words, when I believe 
liaa Lucretia was so appalled by my temerity, that she 
nild make no reply. I looked up at her face at one of 
lese times, and its expression was so intensely ludicrous, 
lat my propriety of demeanour was almost upset. I did not 
enture a second glance ; but from that time I knew she 
ad a feeling of intense detestation to myself. My services, 
owever, were requisite during the next few months ; there- 
»re, each to suit our convenience, she and I resided together, 
lierishing those mutual sentinients. After a time I did not ob- 
srve much that went on — I certainly rose abo^^ «X\. ymkJ5^^ % 
>r what^ were they to me ? I could rid my a^M cui ^}ckK«i «k^ 
\y I pleased, I fiiWJed my duties scrv\p\}iio\jA'^> x^aV.^^! 
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those wLicli the Ellmores presoribed, but others ait il 
stance of my conscience — soothing the child who 
judged unjustly, — reasoning with her who was impre 
of good — reproving what I beheld which was wrong- 
ing my fellow-teachers to bear. It did not signify t 
who would have done with them at the close of the 
in what manner the Miss Ellmores behaved to me ; b 
those who were systematically governesses, it was a hax 
Changes are ever dubious ; the girl who sacrifices one i 
tion may meet with another more objectionable still, 
heard from dear Mrs. Barton, who wrote most affection 
She was my only correspondent in England. After dw 
slightly on my affairs, she informed me that at last Cra 
had given up the church. He had studied for it, be 
such was the wish of his father, but he had never beei 
to feel that it was the vocation to which he was called, 
taste for painting, developed at an early age, had long 
a passion with him, and he had laid the matter befoi 
parents in tins way, — ^which lefb their indulgence very 
choice. Should he proceed with his studies at Camb: 
and devote himself scrupulously to the dictates of hii 
science in following out the profession to which he had 
designed, but which was not to his taste, because he 
not feel that he was fitted for its solemnities 9 He 
with trembling upon the threshold of an office which, i 
serious mind, could not be mocked ; it must be passed 
resolution, if passed at all, and hereafter there should ] 
looking Wk. Or would the parents, by whom his *¥ 
were duly weighed, remove the barrier of their own d 
which precluded him from a fisdr field upon which his 
gazed longingly? In perspective promise, in a wc 
point of view, there was not much difference in the two 
of life. The Bartons were by no means rich, having 
little property independent of the living of Lyni 
which did not afford a large income. As was natural x 
the circumstances, the parents left this important dec 
to Cranston to make. They did this with more regret 
they allowed * their son to see. Cranston, thankful 
relieved, hesitated no more to fling away his books ; he 
Miieu to Cambridge with fiery imipai\.\auee,fe^^Mi^\Lcrfi ^ 
jaors had thus been spent whicYi ^qcq ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 
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ioh he disposed himself now. He Tan down to Lyn- 
for a few days, and, Mrs. Barton told me, sent many 
messages to me ; bnt he could not understand my 
nents at alL He was now in London, where his 
)r feared he would work far too hard, previously to his 
abroad — ^for he had chosen to study in a continental 
L I thought Cranston would have written to me, but 
as too thoroughly engrossed at this early period of his 
Jedication even to find time for one epistle. And 
Barton did not mention the Raymonds, which dil- 
ated me— I longed to hear of Lucy, and I was curious 
Edward. 

eard too from Francisco in the month of September. 
I was a small black seal upon the envelope, which made 
most wild with indefinable dread, and, in defiance of all 
^ions, I tore open my letter, the first few lines of 
I were in such a gay strain that I was reassured, and 
abered how careless gentlemen always are in such 
3. I put away my precious letter, but not before Miss 
itia had visited a torrent of invectives upon me for my 
istifiable conduct." 

3re was breakDast to be taken, and it seemed inter- 
>le before I could steal a moment for my letter ; then I 
running upstairs, when I heard shrieks from Miss 
itia for *' Miss Cameron ! Miss Cameron ! " And I was 
tched to hear a returned French verb, which ought to 
been said by a poor little girl before breakfast, who had 
confounded by surrounding disorder. It was right 
[ should hear the lesson, therefore I accorded instant 
bion to it, not, however, without my chest heaving and 
res filling with hot tears ; for that was the period at 
L all were usually sent into the grounds for exercise, 
} was only a species of small tyranny which made me 
noment*s victim. 

ith two girls on either side of me, chattering and 
ing, I was glad of my only opportunity, while pacing 
d down the drive, to read the long beautiful letter of 
Jisco. There was no inclosure firom Maria this time : her 
e was explained, for, after the first burst of qW^^\!^ 
t thazr arrival at hk birthplace, wIiqtq t\ie;Y\i^\»si^>^ 
dnJg^Iit^ among thronging friends, the isiasi^ x^^s^Xic^^^ 
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and their acquaintances, all eager to welcome wi 
demonstrations of sincere regard the returning "< 
only Anglicized to suit a purpose, and for a tin 
time was happily past, — Francisco told me in a ti 
his pleasure and satisfaction on his arrival in that 
and he went on to say, ^' Maria was not destined to 
festivities into which I found myself instantly plai 
sad tidings awaited her. We got news on our Ian 
the French ship La Eeine, in which the Seiior an 
Montrillo embarked immediately after our marr 
been wrecked off one of the West-India islands, f 
of her passengers had perished ; among them, sad in 
&ther and mother of Maria, who is inconsolable. 
know in what way to comfort her — she weeps in< 
It is a calamity for my poor little wife. I may s 
feel the shock of their untimely fate with great 
but I am so inundated with throngs of people, thi 
little leisure to dwell upon it. It is a very imporb 
in many respects, for Maria's fortune is large, 
received a small portion only on the occasion of 
riage. Pardon this hurried letter, written uncon 
How quickly grief has come to my little wife — t 
will hardly permit me to share a tithe of it with I 
has no near relatives since this bereavement has o 
Here the letter broke off abruptly, and if it had 
so, I should have been unable to have finished the 
of it then, for at that moment I beheld Miss 1 
figure in the hall door-way, beckoning with I 
frantically for the return of the young ladies i 
selves to the house. I never could understand, sub 
was to such continuous contortions, how Miss Lucre 
retained to strangers the frank, pleasant expression 
certainly wore when necessary. 

I put into my pocket the epistle which contained 
and which stirred every depth of my heart — ^that 
which I should have shared ; the reception given to ] 
de la Yega at the hands of an impetuous and generoi 
of whose manners and habits the cold natives of 
cannot form an idea j their expenditure, their opet 
tAeir excitahility. And Maria m ^oirco^ — ^\m^ 
sorrow — and I might have been a\>\e to coxiwAaV^ 
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dreadful circumstance — how I longed for further parti- 
Lars — ^how I wondered with what feelings, exactly, Fran- 
iCO*3 wife mourned for her parents ! — she who had told me, 
Qocently, that she never knew happiness until he came. 
£ut I must have done with these thoughts, foreign to my 
iployments ; I must be as immersed as was needful in all 
ftt mass of business which awaited me in the school-room, 
lere it was an utter impossibility, treated as I was by the 
incipal in public, to maintain order. My authority was 
no case upheld; therefore it could carry very little weight 
tb it. I did more from mere personal regard, which some 
these intractables felt for me, than by any other means j 
t it was an office by no means a sinecure, as my lungs told 
) at the end of a few months. And this miserably-treated 
lividual, who notwithstanding preserved her spirits, and 
■ensible amount of cheerfulness, and who was at times 
artily amused, at others heartily sick of this life— was 
is Mary Cameron — ^whose temper in her indulgent home 
d l)een the law of the household, which dependents never 
flight of questioning, her father quietly agreed with, and 
lich had maintained its authority in opposition to a step- 
yther 1 Was this the Mary Cameron who lived once at 
nwood Hall, and who passed thence by one towering act 
the abnegation of home and country, and every sacred tie, 
d had been retained within this hemisphere more by a 
oscientious superstition than by dread for the ire of her 
,her, to whom that mighty decision, which might have 
tended over her lifetime, had been the work of a few 
urs only 1 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

It is the iame good honest gUnoe 

I loved in times eone by. 
Ere the kind old fnendly feelings 

Had ever brought one sigh. 

SwAur. 

Is October, a lady came to Lilbury Park with two litUfl 
wards, with whom, while they were educated, she wished to 
reside. I mention her coming simply because it was a break 
in the monotony. She was considered an eccentric person ; 
I did not see much of her — what little I saw I liked. She 
kept very much aloof from the Ellmores, not being able, I 
suppose, to accommodate herself to them ; and she ^d Ktib 
opportunity of exchanging many civilities, to say no moz«^ 
with any one else in the house. The Ellmores were tenadons 
of her addressing either teacher or pupil ; but they paid hfit 
every attention, doubtless from the most disinterested motim 
She must have felt it an extraordinary life that upon whid) 
she had entered; I have often wondered whether she remainei 
Her charges were interesting and intelligent children, of 
eight and eleven years old, whom it was a pleasure to me to 
teach : they had evidently been carefully trained, and thej 
were passionately attached to their cousin, as she was to 
them. 

When they had been some time located at Lilbury Park^ 
and my time of probation was drawing to a close, I went 
into her room one evening, to which, if we chanced to meet 
on the staircase, or in any other spot for a moment, she had 
frequently invited me ; and I found those three sitting in 
the twilight, with their arms round each other's necks, and 
tears upon all their faces. I believe the children were con- 
soling, or attempting to console, some grief which thef 
innocently aggravated. I closed the door, and withdrew ai 
silently as I entered — I could uot bieak in upon them ; baft 
I was very much affected by t\ia\i \\\.\i\& cr^^Sa^^^ \ «ai\iRta^ 
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with the rest, those three came Id, and also took their seats 
at the tea-table, I looked at them earnestly. Doubtless they 
came from some happy home whence ckcumstances had 
driven them: no wonder they pined in that imcongenial 
atmosphere. 

JVleantime my tidings from Madeira had been constantly 
varying — sometimes hopeful, sometimes hopeless; the fluctu* 
ations of that delusive malady were too painful to particu- 
larize. I gathered from papa*s accounts that Mrs. Cameron 
must be sinking, since she did not recover. There had been 
no mention of their return, of course, at that season of the 
year j therefore, one fortnight before the close of our term 
and my servitude, I was thrown into a state of consterna- 
tion by a few hurried lines from papa, to announce that 
Mrs. Cameron insisted upon being brought home ; she was 
not feeling so well, and they were leaving the island as 
qtiickly as they could get off; concluding with the tenderest 
expressions of pleasure in the prospect of so soon seeing me 
again, and fearing that my health must have suffered by the 
nnconscionable fancy which I had taken into my head. 

I had made no definite arrangement as to what I would 
do when I arrived in London after my emancipation ; I had 
not been able to realize the fact of my enlargement until it 
should be accomplished. But I had supposed I must 
naturally go to Lynwood thence, although that idea was 
fraught with mixed feeling. Mrs. Barton had never told 
me anything relating to the Ea3nnonds, — not their names 
had been traced by her pen ; and having more than once 
made inquiries, my pride would not permit a repetition on 
my part. Seven, eight months had gone by since I had last 
seen Edward, and no word of him or of Lucy had reached 
me. From Lima, I had long letters from Maria, with post- 
scripts of Francisco's ; and they ceased to give me the pain 
they did at first : my resolution had had the effect for which 
it was embraced; and Time, the great restorer, had been 
hosy. And with all the pleasure I anticipated in my depar- 
ture from the roof of the Miss Ellmores, there was regret 
also ; there were many in that singular household who had 
called forth my kindest feelings. I heard ^evet^ ^\>tc^\<^\i% 
stories ahoa6 the Ellmorea' past conduct, 'wVos^ \aaAa ^taa 
wonder bow they had poasihly contrived to kee^ \\iavc «^^^ 
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together. People said two of their teachers had died, a£U 
a seven years' durance vile, the elder from sheer bodil 
exertion, the other of grief for her sisters shocking end 
and pupils had been most injudiciously treated in cases < 
serious illness. One young hudj had died ; but it is so in 
possible lor persona to judge of the heart of an establishmei 
by the mere externals, which are, of course, all they csan set 
So the school remained, and those two women, on the brin 
of the grave, with their excellent residence, handsom 
appoiDtmentSj and plausible representation^ were sufiet 
have the charge of youth, with their evil 
thoroughly bad system ; for Miaa EUmore, thou^k 
more guarded than lier sister, was, I think, tlurs 
geroiis dispositiou of the two. They exercised 
BclJishnesB, and neglect, to call each by no J 
yec they were considered, generally, k^^fy^ 

Miss Orr did not share the scenes of * 
during the last week Miss Lucfetia i 
pair of white silk stockings, which had a- 
her drawer ; and a,s this occurred at th 
veiy unqualified language was ti,si 
and declared her determination t^ 
she did^ to the excessive surpi i h 
principals. How it was thai., 
friends did not sue Miss Lt 

I have never been able to o^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ « 
bid her good bye, aod so, ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ J 
flocked round her with t**^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^— ^^ 
and breathing no vetyj 
I went down to 
departure, I ' 
f'take their 1 
The littler 
deluded 
most imf 
tmany a 1 
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it WBB, I had not preserved them, not being initiated into 
the prudence required by poor governesses. The next 
morning I bade adieu to lilbury Park, its grievances, and 
the kind hearts that had cheered me for five months. 

I parted from Gora and lillah Munroe with much regret. 
It saddened me to see those two girls made up for the 
market ; their beauty, and accomplishments and sweetness, 
only so many points to procure them a distinguished mar- 
riage. But I heard that their parents were of high family, 
and very much attached to their children ; therefore I hope 
that system would be less destructive to those dear girls' 
happiness, than it is in general. 

And Flora and Ellen Morrison, I was sorry to leave 
them. They were sweet girls, the only children of excellent 
people not living in the immediate neighbourhood of Lil- 
bury. I believe them to have been most solicitous for the 
wel^re of their daughters, and could have had no know- 
ledge of the persons to whom they intrusted them. 

The elder came six months alone, to prepare her to 
sapport the higher spirit of her sister, who, of the most 
affectionate and charming disposition, was a stranger to 
restraint, and whose exuberant spirits bade ^r to embroil 
their owner every hour. The gentle-tempered ever pass so 
much more smoothly through life. Ellen's sensitiveness 
would feel a thousand stings where Flora would be insen- 
sible of one ; yet Flora was a very clever girl, and both 
were thoroughly high-principled. 

I never saw or heard of them after I bade them adieu, 
when my bonnet and shawl were donned to quit Lilbury, 
but they are among my pleasant recollections of Lilbury. I 
had spoken more with Flora Morrison than with any other 
young lady ; her manners were very sweet, and her heart 
very warm. 

I was seated once more in a railway-carriage. What a 
tumultuous feeling came over me. Not until I arrived in 
IjondoD, however, did I feel myself " Miss Cameron " again. 
Once upon the platform among the crowd and busy life 
round me, I became myself. " Miss Cameron " had been in 
a dormant state ; she was now revivifted — ^Vlke ^cfc\i\^ \ka.^ 
come to life. And there is no doubt that t\ie -^wwc^^iei ^ V-a.^ 
mdexgone bad been highly beneficial. IBxcei^t \>^ ^me> ««^^ 

K 2 
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means, I never should have felt the elasticity of mind aiM 
body with which I found myself once more free, after tha; 
imprisonment. And though driving along again in tin 
streets of London, I could have imagined that those montii 
had never been, that it was still so soon after FranGuoo'i 
going, and my parting from Edward, that my heart adnc 
afresh, yet there was hope— the hope of action stretaU 
before me — action once more ; and I was impatient to tdn 
another step into the future, down which I could only lei 
two little weeks, for at the end of that time they wouU 
have arrived from Madeira. 

In London dear Mrs. Barton met me. Her fansband hai 
business there, and she accompanied him, to have tiM 
pleasure of meeting me ; and truly her reception of iw 
was that of a mother. When she heard the snrprisni 
intelligence that my father and Mrs. Cameron were retiini< 
ing, she agreed to remain with me until they shoold arriMi 
which afforded me great pleasure. Mr. i^rton r e tu md 
alone, and I gave my dear friend a full and partkaki 
account of my late domesticity. She was filled with maam 
ment that I should have persisted to remain : " But dflu 
Mary," she said, '' you have had little or no time to hnai 
over yourself, you have seen a variety of character, and yoi 
have filled a post which might have been less ably filled I) 
another than yourself, though you feel your influence Ini 
been slight. If you have spoken or acted to the benefit d 
a single person during your stay there, your time has ael 
been spent in vain." 

The joy it was to me to sit again with Mrs. Bafioi^ 
added to all other luxuries — to hear her familiar vcm, m 
addition to the every-<lay appointments which are natml 
to a lady ! I really felt wild with pleasure — I was qoifti 
myself again now, but I hope a little improved. 

Who that is a wanderer has not felt what it is to be onei 

more understood 1 When they among whom yoa are cmI| 

see none of the hidden springs, and misinterpret all tlMk 

efiects j when you feel the injustice yon do to yoarael^ Ifei 

erroneous impressions you convey, yet for the lifis of jsi 

j^oa cannot shake off the miserable lethargy ; and yon, wl0 

were once so proud andbriglit m ^'fe «\.tc!i\g2tL ^l^oraot ^s^irfl^ 

^oar admrnng friends, yonr eiitrasisiii!^ \^'^a^^ 
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^ by an impertinent passer-by (a fly — a speck, whom 
^ne days you would not even have seen) " very un- 
iting " — " quite an oddity !" Have they risen up again 
clasped in old embraces, to hear once more fond tones, 
^ they grown wild with the rapture of a home-breath 
, even though it be but the glimpse of a moment, and 
never be granted more ? I was removed from this 
state as yet ; but these will not say I exaggerate the 
gs of which I partook in part, when I met again my 
111 friend, without a change in appearance or voice, 
less in her heart, and bearing about her clothes the 
air of Ljmwood — ^beloved, beautiful Lynwood, — from 
I for a brief space I had driven myself, but where I 
i soon be in peace again. For if every one despised 
3ecause, having no mother, I had committed a great 
for which I had tasted punishment — and both were 
' obliterated, though all had occurred in the space of 
short months), I could shut myself into the rooms 
[rounds of the house where I was bom ; I need never 
them except to go to the church, where, at all events, 
raid be free. But I had fewer sad thoughts than 
111 ones. I longed to see my father again, from whom 
never before been separated ; and, since Mrs. Barton 
i not speak to me of the Eaymonds, I should wait now 
on the spot, I irnist hear of them again, 
kind friend thought me looking wan and weary, but in 
respects she was delighted, she said, to And me as I was. 
Bceived my letters from the west coast, and I devoured 
contents as usual ; and, in my re-entrance into my 
il state of being, these letters affected me greatly. 
) reading them, I felt the past afresh. Yes ! there 
chords in my heart which would not bear a touch, so 
illy susceptible were they still, under a familiar hand, 
tamed, but not subdued. The fever was past, but 
}he remained. As I read and re-read that letter from 
isco's wife, touching upon the tenderest incidents, I was 
to toss my arms into the air once more, and rebel at 
te. 

EL Barton and myself went to see a iew Y^^\Axt^-^- 
(Cnnston was now in Belgium), and. a Tiw\\si.es\ «vx\jek>t- 
tD^ to which ladies might venture «ioiie* K\x^^^ ^^^ 
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Sundays we went to metropolitan chorches, — where I had 
never been before ; for previously to my going to Ldlbnry I 
had not thought myself strong enough to. attend a chnrdt 
Hitherto I had seen nothing of London : my old friend and 
I took long drives into the country round, and flcratinised 
the carriages and their occupants in Hyde Park ; and de- 
scending to walk, we admired the equestrians. We saw his 
majesty's carriage pass along Rotten Bow, the only carriage 
allowed there. 1 had not seen the king before, and I wu 
very much plehsed to have a glimpse of royalty. With tiie 
exception of the eventful night at the Italian Opera the 
previous summer, I had seen none of the attractions of the 
metropolis, and as our recreations were necessarily limited 
by the fact of our being alone, it was reserved for a later 
period of my life to see and know London. 

Three weeks had elapsed since the receipt of my fitthei^s 
letter, and we were in daily expectation of hearing of the 
arrival of the voyagers. I b^an to feel a little nervous at the 
idea of meeting Mrs. Cameron again after all that had }Tnwn<i 

We could hear nothing of the SotUhem Belle doriiig 
another week, and we were feeling anxious in consequenoa 
It occurred to me to inquire if the vessel had been heard of 
at Lloyd's. She had not been heard of at Lloyd's upcm the 
day we sent there, but on the following morning they knew, 
and at ni;;ht all readers of the Times knew — ^what f 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

'* The wind that blew upon the sea. 
Fierce and free, 
Cast the bark upon the shore, 
Whence it sail'd the night before 

Full of hope and glee ; 
And the cry of pain and death 
Was but a breath 
Through the wind that roar'd upon the sea." 

Mrs. Barton fell back in her chair, for she was readii^ 
tJie livening Mail, and she saw at a glance that a osU- 
strophe the most awful had ia]lien\wpotLTaa. \«2ffiK^'^%av«in 
of it by the maimer in wlokSh dift e»»gedi ^doft^ ^^M^wt *, «iO 
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regardless of her condition, I possessed myself of it, and 
read every word of the paragraph which had met her eye. 
I felt her make the effort to recover herself when she saw 
what I was doing. I remember the paper falling from my 
hands, but nothing more— ;/br I was cm orphcm ! It never 
came upon my mind that there was any mistake ; I took it 
for granted the tale was true, as indeed it was. Not so 
Mr& Barton ; she was assured there was some mistake ; — it 
might be another vessel ; — ^it could not be the Southern 
BMe ; or if it were the Soyihem BeUe, my father could 
not be on board of her. She was incapable of realizing the 
possibility of such a calamity. She must have spoken to 
me incessantly, though I did not hear her. I knew other 
persons were in the room, and that letters were written and 
messengers despatched to Lynwood vicarage — to Lloyd's 
most probably. Ah, no ! that place would be closed. No 
matter — something was done : but it made no difference to 
me ; I lay there stricken down again. My spirit had re- 
bounded from the last struggle ; my chastisement had not 
sufficed — and this was dealt to me. Oh ! my father, my 
^ther ! 

When, a long time afterwards, Mr. and Mrs. Barton and 
myself wore mourning, and still we were in the same room 
in that boarding-house in Spring Gardens, I read again the 
paragraph which was so fatal. I understood graphically 
liow all had been. The Southern BeUe had gone down, 
and all hands perished j and though I had laid my clasped - 
hands together, waiting silently the tidings which should 
put the seal to my ffxed belief, I could scarcely read the 
words again, for the unutterable horror that was upon me. 
And besides that paper of a bygone date, another was given 
to me, for it was necessary that I should know all ; and 
my father's name was there, — Jesse Cameron, Esq., as also 
liis wife's, two female servants', and a man-servant's, all 
mentioned ; for the statistics had been received from 
Madeira, of the manner in which the ship sailed from the 
island. 

The S<mthem Belle had encountered gales in the Bay 
of Biscay, which, it appeared, she was not in a con.dit»\Q.\^ -Va 
weather; and a ahsucp hreeziQ springing \i^ on \Jcl^ ts^^q^ ^*^ 
the 28tb, she was driven on the rocks ott ^^ t^stfOawok 
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coast of Spain. The Oceana, one of the Oriental Steam Com- 
pany's ships, hovering in sight, could render no aid. Within 
reach of the land, and at only a short distance from the 
Oceana^ the unfortunate vessel struck, and, in the darkness 
of the night, sank instantly, doubtless. Hafts and spars 
floating to the shore bore no bodies upon them ; it seemed 
that the shock had been instantaneous, and precluded any 
effort for the saving of life to be made by those who per- 
ished, for not one had escaped. The victims, arising from 
their watery graves long after life had become extinct, had 
been borne to the shore, and were buried by the inhabitants. 
Then followed the succinct depositions made by the officers 
and crew of the Oriental Company's vessel, together with 
the stern rebukes of the board of inquiry as to the wrecked 
ship being not seaworthy. I read the whole. 

My fiather — my father ! The same frightful fate which 
had left Francisco's wife an orphan, had swallowed up my 
sole remaining parent. And he left me, when last I saw 
him, with anger, struggling with grief; and looked upon 
me, when he was never to look upon me again, in the sleep 
of the disease by which my life had been threatened when 
I did that which he had disapproved. 

I was utterly comfortless ! not senseless, as I had been 
before, in terrible suffering, that approached me at my calL 
This was the hand of God ! 

I, a miserable mortal, could only sink down in such an 
awM calamity, bowing my head to the blast. Alas ! I 
knew not even then the whole extent of my loss ; but I 
was an orphan. My father's ashes I could not even sepul- 
chre ; and there was none to tell his only child the spot 
where the relentless sea engulfed him, or whether among 
the fishers' huts on the fatal coast some charitable hand had 
made a grave to cover them. 

I would seek out the spot — ^that was my determination. 
I must shake off this nightmare, and go at once. A 
Cameron — and to have not even a grave ! My father ! my 
father ! thank God, I am rich ; I will seek out your body, 
my father, and it shall rest in the place prepared for it, and 
where your daughter can approach it. 
Had the wife and mcniala beaxm^ \v\m <iOTK\i^xi.'^ mada 
other hearts desolate as mmel 1 <^o\3i\di noXi >}c^x^ Si(»\ im 
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once more that easily uttered word, which it takes so much 
to verify, was on my lips. " My all was gone. Now I 
had lost my all." 

" Whence should they rise, these victims, on the day of 
judgment V* I breathed that inquiry sdoud from the 
depths of my trouble ; and Mr. Barton repeated, " Whence 
shall they arise ) The sea shall give up her dead." 

" If she holdeth it ?*' I cried j " but not even that is 
known to me ! Sacrilegious hands may have tossed aside 
my father's hair, stripped him of his raiment," I continued 
wildly, for, oh ! I felt anguish within, " and I shall never 
know it." 

" My dear child, your trouble is great ! — ^may God sup- 
port you ! Hard is it to remember whose is the hand that 
strikes. And even this is not the only blow which has now 
Mien upon you, dear Mary Cameron." The voice of the 
minister failed him as he pronounced the last words, and 
Mrs. Barton rose up hastily and left the room. But they 
oould have nothing to tell me that could give me another 
pang ; — ^had I not lost my father ? 

I had not realized the conviction of the consequences of 
my fether's death. That he was gone, and would never at 
any distant time be seen again by me on earth, was the one 
present thought in my mind. I had not remembered my 
inheritance, when I thanked God that I was not poor ; it 
was because of late I had seen poverty, and I knew the 
worth of money better, and was grateful that I had never 
wanted it. I had not associated my father's death with my 
becoming an heiress, the mistress of Lynwood Hall. 

Mr. Barton said some words, incoherent and unintel- 
ligible, which first awoke me to this fact ; and I burst into 
a torrent of tears, that my dreadful loss should thus be 
garlanded by my riches. 

Then, while he was wondering why I wept (for he had made 
as yet no disclosures), I glanced in fancy around those gardens 
where Lillie and I walked side by side. They were mine 
now. Again I inhabited the dwelling where old memories 
reigned — I knelt again by the marble tomb, where I would 
one day bring my Either ! That was a resolve. KxA *Ccka 
purest feeling amid it all was tbe viaiou oi ^i?CL^ co>\»\»^^'t^% 
bf whom lebould BiUl be loved ; — ^tlaey vjoxiJlA.^^^^ "^^""^^ 
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sway. The terrible past, the awful present^ the untried 
future, careered together for one brief moment — for one 
brief moment only — as I had planned them. 

No more was said by Mr. Barton, than he had intended 
■as a preparation for further tidings; but the moment he 
began to speak, I felt a prescience of what was coming, fie 
had not uttered two sentences, invoking (xod's gnardianfthip 
and my submission — I heard something about " the blast to 
the shorn lamb " — ^when I rose up, and laid my hand upon 
his shoulder, saying, " Mr. Barton, is Lynwood mine 1" 

" My child 1 " he exclaimed. 

" Is Lynwood mine 1 " I repeated ; '' or am la begggr as 
well as an orphan ? " 

'^ (xod forbid you should ever be a beggar while I have 
bread, and a roof over my head. Compose yourself my 
dear, we cannot tell what may be in store, — ^perhaps count- 
less benefits I ** 

There was no need for his kindness to bid me be compoaed, 
— I was composed. The loss of fortune could be nothing to 
me who had lost my father. So it seemed at first ; but 
when all that it involved obtruded itself upon me, I lelt a 
gnawing pain the more, though I could form no estimate cl 
the truth. The fact of my not being rich, as I supposed 
was the case, conveyed a very meagre idea of the reeJity to 
my excited mind, overcharged with grief for death ; it was 
not until I was told by these fEuthful friends, with over- 
flowing eyes, that my aJSairs required my immediate atten- 
tion — ^not until they pressed upon me, with the most earnest 
tenderness, that henceforth their home must be my home — 
was I able to form an idea of what was meant by being 
portionless. I stared wildly at one and the other, I suppose ; 
for I thought that I might have to earn my bread from some 
such people as the Ellmores. Must I do that or perish t — 
Perish/ 

Mrs. Barton's arms were around me, and she spoke words 
such as mothers speak, for she saw the shock was great at 
last : " Bravely have you borne up, my child ; we must not 
see you fidl now. You are not alone, my dearest ; we love 
jou ; jou will be a daughter to us in our old age, in return 
^r the friendahip we received at t\io \i«XL^ oi ^o\]x ^^axenta 
You will struggle through, tlais, a& V^«o\v^ «ii\ V>Di^ -Hiwifiii 
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before ; and perhaps in years to come we may smile upon 
the memory of this sad day. Mary, my dear, we will 
remain here no longer ; we will go all of us to the Vicarage ; 
there what remains to be settled by you can best be done, 
and you will not rebel at the dispensation of Providence. 
Child of my heart, are you more unfortunate than the poor 
girl of whom you told me, who could not arrive at Bonn in 
time to close her mother's eyes, and that mother died in want ? " 

" No," I replied ; " I am not more unfortunate than she. 
And now, if you please, I will hear the details of that which 
so immediately concerns me." 

And sitting in a chair by the fire — ^yet so cold that I was 
wrapped in a large shawl — and watching the huge flakes of 
snow that were idling against the window, I listened to the 
story of the loss of the whole of my father's possessions. 

" "We were very sorry to intrude upon your grief, my dear 
young friend," Mr. Barton began, — " your natural grief for 
events so sad and painful, — ^but I am compelled to return to 
Lynwood, and I believe there should be no time lost in 
seeing your solicitor and doing what we can for you ; indeed, 
I have already taken steps on my own account, which I will 
lay before you." 

And he laid them before me ; they were not such as I 
approved. It might have been his duty to endeavour to 
secure a wreck ; but I could not sufler it when I knew the 
particulars. It appeared that my father had been induced, 
during the few months that succeeded his marriage, by a 
near relative of Mrs. Cameron's, to embark large sums in 
mining speculations, in which this gentleman was deeply 
interested. The iron-mine had been worked by three 
distinct companies for some time past ; therefore there was 
a justifiable expectation that they would prove of value, 
and if of value at all, of enormous value ; but these 
anticipations had not been realized. The principal work- 
ing company had thrown up their contract a few months 
after my feither left England, which notification had not 
been sent out to him, as the strongest feeling in feivour 
of the perspective promise yet existing was entertained by 
many of those who were personally concetii^^. ^^^ ^^a, 
however, at an end three months later , Mld^i^DLSa^2D^^J^^^^^J^'* 
would have reached my &ther in Madeira, \m8A \x^ xwcasa^ft 
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fifteen days longer on the island. If anything cotdd console 
me in his death, ifc was the thought of what he was spared. 

/ might school myself to the belief that the loss of fortnne 
was a vague evil ; and now I was close to the spectre, / had 
a misgiving ; but, my papa — proud and generous-hearted ! — 
he would have sunk under the misfortunes which had over- 
taken us. The last and bitterest drop remains to be told* 
Added to his own fortune, my father had employed Fnm- 
Cisco's property, which was in liis hands, and which he had 
held for many years at interest ; and in the general ruin it 
also was involved. That this also should have been placed 
in jeopardy, was a proof to me of the confidence entertained 
of the results ; but they must have been large inducements 
to him (an inexperienced man in such matters), which perilled 
the fortune of another as well as his own. 

This last was an appalling strain upon me, so frightful 
and so irremediable ; and it remained to be made known, 
and in part by me, to him whom it most nearly concerned. 
Brief had been my day of returning peace and pleasure ; 
and the future life which lay before me admitted not of 
sleep now. Now, indeed, there was labour before me, as well 
as the labour's field. I might work for my daily bread, as 
well as for peace of mind. There would be nothing remain* 
ing, when all debts were paid. The house to which my 
mother had .come as a bride, and where I first drew breath, 
— the very timber, the flowers, the living creatures, — ^thef 
must all go, with those pleasant fields, to the promptest and 
highest bidder ! That was the fate of the inheritance which 
my human parents designed me ; the inheritance at the 
hand of my heavenly Father remained yet to come ; — ^it was 
a meek and gentle spirit, of which my mother had spoken 
on her death- bed. 

And while I was to be a hireling in the pay of strangers^ 

and while the vials of trouble poured thickly upon me, was 

^ Edward Eaymond altogether forgetful of what I had once 

been to him ? I heard nothing either of him or the general 

feeling of the neighbourhood. What was likely to do me 

good I did hear from time to time ; what would have vexed 

me was withheld. 

I only knew that I saw him not •, liOT ^^ W^^x Attica. 

-4^ Ji was very strange, and 1 xecxjxt^^^BA^TV^ \A\oEia« 
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More wonderful than that he should ever have loved me — so 
different as were our natures — was it that, having once loved 
xne, he could so soon thus forget ! Over his name a mist 
was fast rising, enveloping all that had seemed amiss, and 
he was changing imperceptibly into a fair and sunny memory, 
which, like the flowers of my early days, would come to me 
no more in this world, but which I never might forget. 
Infinitely distressing to me was the thought that Francisco 
soffered in this ruin. 

A gleam had shot athwart my heart — might I now go to 
them? — ^instantly engulfed by the recollection that he 
might be greatly impoverished, and that I, of all others, was 
the last person dowerless to share his home. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Charity spread wide her pitying arms, and 
Took her in, who was bereaved and lonely ; 
And peace fell o'er the braised and aching heart. 

I COULD not of course return home with Mi's. Barton, nor 
could she desire it, when seriously weighing the effect a 
residence, of however short duration, must have upon me in 
the village which was mine no more. From Cranston I 
received letters breathing brotherly sympathy and regard ; 
suggestions, he pleaded, he was at a loss to offer me. Would 
I not write ? Surely the stores of my mind could afford a 
book, from the leaves of which fruit would fall. In a later 
letter he pressed the point upon me. But I had a repug- 
nance to do this thing ; I had a confidence in my power, but 
I did not know how just it was. I had no literary acquaint- 
ances whose opinion might have decided me. Also, how and 
where could I write, when each day I remained in my 
present abode I felt that it ought to be the last, for it was 
far too expensive to be a fit residence for me in my altered 
condition. When Mrs. Barton found that I would not 
accompany her to Lynwood, she insisted upon remaining 
with me, until I had made some an*angement fox \Xi^ i\^\*\a^. 
JantiazT' was wearing away, for the painivil \>>asaift»»«s^ \A\i'^ 
tamsaoted lengthened the days by -wTaat -v^ i*^^ ""^ ^^ 
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duration ; and it was like three months to m^ instead of one, 
since the fatal announcement of the wreck had reached ns. 

Neither Mrs. Barton nor myself could think of anything 
for me but another situation. I sickened at the thought of 
Lilbury Park ; should I meet with another like that I Yet 
what could have bidden more fair than my engagement with 
the EUmores? Again I examined the newspapers; this 
time better initiated, I sought out the institutions where 
women's talents are mostly bartered for the merest pittanoe 
of life, now to be my sole support, not as before, no object 
I thought of the twenty-five shillings; perhaps I nu^t 
live to want it. 

Bat a more merciful dispensation awaited me ; as daily I 
grew hotter with the fever of care, and continued to seek for 
an abode to shelter me, I found one which promised much, 
suddenly and independently of exertion. In the boarding- 
house at which we stayed, next to ourselves, at breakfieist, sat 
a lady, who casually mentioning that she was in London in 
order to seek a governess for her children, I offered myself, 
and with very few preliminaries, and no conversation with 
Mrs. Barton, as I might have expected would take place, 
remembering the impertinent questionings of the EllmOTea^ 
this lady engaged my services, at a handsome remuneratioii, 
in contradistinction to them ; and waiting only the result of a 
letter addressed by her to Lilbury Park, the conte^its of 
which I did not learn at that time, my present destiny was 
decided. I left London in company with Mrs. Milford a 
few days afterwards, having bidden adieu to my friend with 
an aching heart, and looked into the dismal future sinkingly, 
wearily. 

My second situation was in a clergyman*s family in the 
midland counties ; and a girl of fourteen and a boy of eight 
years of age, the only children, were my pupils. 

I had arrived at Findon Eectory only a few hours, when 
I was assured that my present position must be in every 
respect a contrast to the last I held among strangers. 

I thanked God heartily thus early, for I saw about me 
the requisites of a gentlewoman, and I inhaled the atmosphere 
ofhuznan-kindnesa. 
Mr. Milford placed a chair ior me Vs^ >i)ti^ ^^c^\da^ more 
inviting than the rest; and^\seye% i^YiAi^ \iV«^ \ni \J«k 
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robes, he spoke a few words to me indioatiye of the tone of 
his religious feeliogs, and expressing his hope that my educa- 
tional system embraced that foundation ; adding his condolence 
in my apparent affliction, and his wishes that the air of their 
neighbourhood, in re-establishing my health, would tend to 
alleviate my sorrow. It was no more than one would 
expect &om a Christian minister ; but it surprised me in my 
experience of the conduct accorded to my race, the unfortu- 
nate governesses, and it went some way towards procuring 
me a night of rest. 

Shortly, I found that my first impressions were realized, 
and in my gratitude I set earnestly to my vocation, devoting 
myself almost entirely to the children who were thus unscru- 
pulously placed in my charge. I durst not look back, I 
forbore to look forward ; the present was provided for, and 
it was enough. In my forlorn condition I had found a gene- 
rous asylum ; and for the rest my lips were sealed, like the 
lady's who had wept over the two fair children at Lilbury. 

What was the place of my grave to others, that I should 
unclose its caverned vaults, and admit what could not be 
consolation, to commit sacrilege there ? Ko matter what I 
had been, they saw me as I was ; and the Milfords were 
pleased to yield me, after a long residence with them, a high 
tribute of respect. I endeavoured to merit the approval of 
the conscientious parents of pupils to whom I became greatly 
attached ; but they gave me more, they honowed my exertions ; 
therefore the bread I earned was sweet. 

I was with that family nearly five years, nor did I leave 
them to spend my vacations elsewhere, with the exception 
of an occasional few days spent in London with the Bartons 
(who of late years had had more requirements in London, 
urom various circumstances), which I only needed to ask for, 
to obtain, and at the expiration of which I was gladly wel- 
comed back. 

Those years were marked from beyond the ocean by the 
birth of three children to my cousin Francisco, — their first- 
born, a daughter, in the first year of their marriage ; the 
second, a daughter, a twelvemonth later ; and a baby boy after 
an interval of two years. 

My heart had truly shared their Joy m t'^Oiecc ^ea^ Vk^'^'v- 
oaaa No word of complaint had reached xae m coesfto^^'*^^^ 
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of papa's misforfcunes, of whicb, as respected myself, they had 
never known the extent. They had long eagerly entreated 
that I would go out to them ; and I cherished the thought 
that, far down in the future, that might come to pass, should 
we live until all of us were old. 

The tidings of the birth of their boy reached me, therefare, 
when I had been about three years and a half at Findon 
Rectoiy; and it was about the time of the receipt of that 
intelligence that several events shook the tranquillily that 
had fallen upon my career. 

The birth, the altar, and the grave, how they press on each 
other's steps ! The beautiful boy smiled and danced in his 
worshipping mother's arms, in the distant fortress by the 8es» 
whose glassy waves reflected the colours of his father's ban- 
ners. And Cranston Barton, my lillie's brother, wrote to 
me from his easel, in the humble lodgings to which expensLve 
studies, and his passion for art, had for the present consigned 
him ; that the glory had come to him, which neither the 
power nor the riches of genius could ever have supplied. 
He was betrothed to a maiden, who, embodying the painter^s 
dream, possessed nothing more vulgar. Friends she had fsw, 
relations fewer ; her father and mother were both dead ; 
and she too was a governess, neglected and forlorn until 
she encountered him. They would marry one day when he 
dared involve her in the fluctuating promise of a profession 
proverbially uncertain. Painfully so to him, for (which I 
did not know at that time) his conceptions so flne, yet failed 
in their carrying out. There was an ingredient required, 
which at present belonged not to him, to make his handi- 
work worthy. His was the suflering, the fine suflering of 
genius, in which not a sordid influence mingled ; more gaUing 
than the indifference of artists or critics was his own in- 
appreciation. The midnight lamp burnt ceaselessly in its 
socket, and the breath came thick and fast over forms of 
beauty that would not live. And it is useless to labour long 
and fast — better to sit by. If the mantle will not fall upon 
the wearer in the cool air of the morning, when refreshing 
sleep has invigorated, and sight and brain are clear, it will 
not descend upon weariness, tired frame, and aching heart 
lajr hy the palette, wan, pale man, )i)[i«A. ^wVWL "aot purchase 
iJie bride. . She shall come, wi^iix Vi^owe wA tl^^ \Sih 
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dag the air of success ; and you shall look back to these 
ih struggles of the overtasked genius defeating its end, 
T amid her smiles. Patience ! do not let the magnitude 

prize impede the progress by the way. After all, this 
earth ! which, compared to the heaven that is to be, 

a kingdom of dreams. 

Ltdtaneously with Francisoo^s letter, and the letter of 
ton Barton, I received (an equal shock it must have 
to him, as to me, for he could not have known it when 
ssing me) the news of Mrs. Barton's death. Faithful 

! Had I heard of her illness, I should have gone to 
ck-bed, as she had come to mine ; but that being all 
te, I did not attempt to attend the funeral, although 
bad been more becoming to follow her to the grave 
I, who had all my life been a recipient of her good- 

dy we know our Mends only in the dark seasons of 
dversity. While I danced gaily down life's stream, 
my hand in my youthful lover's, I was less mindful 
?s. Barton than at any other period of my life ; and I 

guessed her worth until I was stricken, or knew it 
I was bereaved. I wore the black robes of mourning, 
h the eyes of her kindred would never behold them ; 

shed many tears for her death — thou^ another of my 
ires was safe thereby. 

was during the summer succeeding her death, when I 
)ur-and-twenty, that I was introduced to a gentleman 
3 name of Eussell. I was accustomed to see persons 
dsited at the Bectory, for I received all attention from 
[ilfords which they could have oflered to ©ne of their 
r, I occasionally visited also, in company with my 
— now my only one, for Theodore had gone to school. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Eternity "will dissolve, but Time can never heal ; 
Therefore is Life a hope, aliho' it holds despair. 

There had been a large property to be sold in the neigl 
bourhood ; a baronial residence, and an extensive park ; am 
the country being picturesque, and the distance short to th 
rail, with other advantages, there had been great competitioi 
about the purchase of the estate. It was bought by Mi 
Kussell, who took immediate possession, and upon whom th 
parents of my pupil lost no time in calling, as he would b 
henceforth their most influential parishioner. 

When Mr. Russell returned the visit, I was sitting alon 
in the drawing-room, for it chanced that Miss Milford wa 
not engaged with her studies that day, and there was nc 
thing about me to indicate that I was other than a guest ii 
the house. It would not have influenced him had he know] 
that I was ''the governess," notwithstanding the odiun 
attached in fashionable society to the sisterhood. Pat h 
did not know it, for when Mrs. Milford entered the room 
and interrupted the casual sentences we were exchangiiij 
as strangers, there was nothing in her cordial maimer t 
convey to the visitor that I was other than what I seemed 
Therefore we met on equal terms. It was years since I bai 
distinguished any gentleman by my particular regards (bo 
I was instantly attracted toward Mr. Russell, I knew no 
how or why) ; not since I had watched the strength am 
beauty of Francisco, and the gentleness and beauty o 
Edward, — never since those days. And the kisses my afS 
anced had left upon my lips ; and those which my brotbe 
had graven upon my brow, had never been displaced. I wa 
old in human feeling, yet the real life of my being had ye 
to be begun. 
3Ir. Russell was a tall man, with bright masses of hhd 
hair, which 2)articularly attracted \^iei3AtQiT«iKKo\iQl^x»Sk^ 
Save you soon at Hampton Coxxxt ^-\i^ \«\i»JCva& luf;s^^ 
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Titian 1 Mr. Bussell resembled that. His features were 
regular enough, but it was their expression upon which one 
dwelt. He spoke a little with me after the entrance of 
Mrs. Milford, but principally with her; though I was 
sensible from time to time that he was scrutinizing me. 
He rose to take leave, after a very long call, promising to 
repeat his visit soon, in order to see Mr. Milford, who waa 
that morning absent, and then he departed. He did not 
shake hands with me as he did with Mrs. Milford. 

I walked to the window, and looked after him as he 
mounted his horse, something«after the manner of Francisco, 
and rode off at full gallop. 

I did not see Mr. Bussell again for some weeks, excepting 
as I saw him at church. I was in my school-room when he 
called the second time, and it appeared he had not inquired 
for me, since Mrs. Milford never omitted to mention such 
attentions; so I concluded, as he constantly saw me take my 
seat by the side of my pupil at church, with or without her 
mother, that he had ascertained my position in the family, 
and it had not occurred to him since to ask after my health. 

I had never resigned my old habit of scribbling, and I 
was indulging myself (I am sorry to say) upon the fly-leaf 
of a new book, which Caroline had given to me, when I 
next came in contact with Mr. Eussell, of Bletcheley Hall. 
I felt it so ridiculous to be found by a stranger, sitting 
alone with my pencil and victimized book, when my stupid 
appearance (for I had been indulging in two or three stray 
tears) must have attracted his attention, that I was ex- 
tremely confused, — ^haughty too, and wanting in dignity, each 
at the same time, — ^when Mr. Bussell came quickly into the 
room without any announcement. I heard a step behind 
me, and there he was. I was provoked also to feel myself 
uncomfortable. 

We exchanged some little conversation upon the weather, 
the very interesting valve of English dilemma; but whether 
other remarks I offered were ill-timed, or did not suit his 
taste, Mr. BusselFs answers were short, sharp rather, and 
presently his manner irritated me. I thought ho aj5aw.\xv^A 
this to me — " Better be upon my guard •, "I^l^ctw ^V-aJ^ ^a^ 
Kre BOW." *'Yoix need have no fear t\i«ifc tV-a ^qn^^^^"^ 
should ati»^ you, tdrr my heart said ^erc^Ay* 

T. 9. 
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Now, in (faking, I never gftve a gentleman '^ sir,** unleos 
I entirely respected him ; few men ever had that at my lipa 

Yet already in my thoughts the homage was rendered to 
him. He held the title to my honour. I had twice rung, 
that l^irs. Milford might be told that Mr. Bussell was in the 
breakiast-room ; but no Mrs. Milford appeared for some 
time, and such an unsatisfactory tete-^tMe was becoming 
tiresome. I forgot to talk, and glanced down at tha book 
which lay in my lap. In another moment I had taken it 
up, and was reading what I had been putting down, when 
I was inteniipted. It was ve^ nondiolarUey this tossing of 
book covers, on my part ; but then he stood with bis baok 
partly towards me, gazing out upon the meadows. He must 
have had very long sight to distinguish my irregular vene 
at that distance. 

'* You don't compose, I hope, Miss Cameron % " 

'^ I do not understand you, sir.*' 

** Ah !" again there was silence. 

*' As with electric touch the dimpled fingers 
Twined the rich braiding of the mother's raven hair. 
And the low laugh of that sweet silvery cistern 
Hang on the morning breeze — 
Where the resting sire lay sleeping ;*' 

I got so far in my private reading. 

" I have some literary friends, a large circle, but I don't 
know what they live on, not reason or sense, I am sure, in 
this generation. 

'^ The authors and authoresses of our father's times were of 
different stuff Poets ! we have no poets ! I will not admit 
that we have one ; and the men who have written prose out- 
lived their day. L might have recovered himself a few 

years back, and B. . . . was not such a fool till he wrote, ^ 

I cannot convey the scorn with which he uttered these 

denunciations of the writer of the people, and the titled 

author who is world-famed. "As for women, let them 

cling to their proper sphere, which is not in book-shops. 

There is nothing I hate to equal a book, or a picture with a 

woman's nauie to it. Give me the woman who can sit at 

Lome, let her rank be what it may, or shine in el^;aDt 

society if she wiU, so she be not hluie ; NiVio c»£l c^ii^acm. hsr 

usband nnd guide her cbildren, au^ ^ ^* ^m^^^ ^\«t. 



house. The idea of a woman with a pen or a hrush in her 
hand — it is gross ! As if we wanted their intellect. We 
want their hearts ! As if we wanted their notions of 
perfection — ^we can see it for ourselves in surrounding things 
and in the face of their heauty." 

This was an harangue deUvered while the speaker was 
still hy his distant window, polishing the silver mounting of 
his riding-whip with his white-gloved fingers. I never was 
so amazed in my life. I put into my pocket my transcript 
of Francisco's hoy, and began to examine more minutely the 
appearance of this tiger sort of person. He did not look in 
the least handsome to-day; perhaps be never was that 
exactly. What with bis mood, and the Jesuit hanging 
behind him, with its ^uce clear and calm, tbe stem and stone- 
cold brow, which the tempest of feeling never could have 
ruffled, the lips rich and full, the dark glances of the grave 
eyes, all so alike, yet such a contrast to the living man, I 
conceived a dislike of Mr. Russell. I wished be would 
vanish ; it made me feel oppressed that be should inbale the 
same atmosphere with me — but Mrs. Milford at last came 
in at that moment. Mr. Bussell was now all smiles. He 
became conversational in the most agreeable vein. I rose 
up to leave the room, and was passing beyond him with a 
slight bow, when he said, " Miss Cameron, I rode over to 
ask if it would afford you any pleasure to see a few pictures 
I have ; they are, I believe, of some little value as works of 
art. I am aware (for Mrs. Milford has told me so), that 
you are a very intellectual person ; I am quite sure you 
appreciate beautiful things. If it be convenient, and you 
will do me the honour, Miss Cameron," turning to Mrs. Mil- 
ford, " Mrs. Milford will, I hope, drive you over. I am this 
week perfectly disengaged, and were I not, my avocations 
are not of such a nature as that they might not be waived.** 

I was compelled to stand during this speech, while Mr. 
Russell occupied a position directly in my way, I was 
extremely provoked by what I believed to be satire running 
through it all, so that I had scarcely patience to make a pro- 
per reply. But it did not enter my head to decline t\».^ 
invitation certainly. Whatever I said mxisfe \v^'^^\«i«ii.«o- 
BMrmsthre, for as he bowed me out at VAift d.oo^,^;o^^*» 
glance which caused me to lower my regaxda feoxa. V\a ^*** 
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I did not lift my eyes off the ground until I was in my own 
room with the door shut. 

But being there safely, I only wrote a letter. I had no 
intention that my thoughts should be careeriog after the 
stranf^e man below ; and I had a suspicion that they would 
be if I were not better employed. I rang the bell, and sum- 
moned my pupil to sit with me when my letter was finished ; 
for although I believed the house to be clear of him, I did not 
wish to cross his tall shape in the hall, if I again went down. 

We were reading together Prescott*s "History of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella." I was as much interested as if I had 
never heard it before. The struggles of the poor Jews f 
that was the part where we were. Grood intelligent Caro- 
line ! it was very rare for me to have to reprove my pupiL 
She was most affectionate towards me ; indeed, quite winning ; 
what attracted that young girl so entirely towards me I 
cannot imagine. That she should love me was not strange^ 
but she loved me with exceeding tenderness. It had nov 
begun to be a trial to her that, as she was advancing in ag^ 
she would not long have an excuse to keep me with her. 

When she was tired of reading aloud^ the book was laid 
down, and she sat a long time in silence. Then she said, 
" Dearest Miss Cameron, I cannot imagine how it is you are 
not a married lady — ^pardon me, I often think what a lovely 
wife you would make. But we have no one in our neifjbr 
bourhood who is good enough for you ; now, if Mr. Buaiiell 
were a different sort of man, that would be delightfdl— «o 
near us." 

I had been on the point of placing a veto apon this veiy 
unusual style of conversation, but I suddenly felt a curiosi^ 
to know what this unsophisticated girl really did think of 
Mr. EusselL 

" How would you alter Mr. Eussell, my love, to mako 
him such as a lady might marry V 

" Oh, many ladies might marry him as he is, I dare BSf» 
I said yourself, dear Miss Cameron." 

" Then what would you have him, my dear ? * 

"I don't think he could be altered, because if one 
attempted to alter him, he would be spoiled entirely. Hei» 
satirical; he never means what \i© «K5^«tM\ia dnoa coe 
-nerer knows it, and that ia wlaatl dMSiSlL^' 
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*' When did you arrive at these opinions 1" 

" "WTien I called at the Hall with mamma. He was asking 
of you, for instance, in the most indifibrent manner, when I 
am sure he was anxious mamma should talk about you. 
Why did he not speak out and inquire after a kdy like a 
manT 

" My dear ! nonsense ! Mr. Eussell does not know any- 
thing of me." 

" But he wishes he did, Miss Cameron ; I am sure of it, 
dear; he is watching you with his large eyes whenever I look 
at him in church, and I am convinced he admires you as 
much as every one else does." 

" Yon have some extraordinary ideas, Caroline, which you 
must put out of your head. Now go and prepare for luncheon, 
and I must never allow you to talk in this foolish manner 
again. This is the day we are to walk to Winterhead, for 
your mamma, is it not V 

« Yes, I had forgotten, that will be delightful !" 

And away flew Caroline. 

At luncheon there was an unusual brilliancy upon Mrs. 
Milford^s cheeks. Her husband inquired how long her 
visitor had been here, when he himself came home. 

" He had been here some time," replied Mrs. Milford, " I 
think Mr. Eussell likes the rectory. He runs away with 
my mornings relentlessly, and yet I left him to Miss 
Cameron's tender mercies partly to-day; I was myself 
.particularly engaged." 

** I hope," said Mr. Milford, gravely, " that Miss Cameron 
■entertained Mr. Russell as she can entertain." 

This was, I knew, a general remark, for Mr. Milford never 
made allusions, such as this would have been jfrom many 
persons' lipa What he had to say, he always said boldly; 
but these few words sent the colour to my face, and destroyed 
my comfort during luncheon. We put on our bonnets and 
set forth, Caroline and I. She linked her arm in mine, and 
I carried the basket, which was not to be trusted out of my 
hand. It was very bright without being sultry, therefore 
we had the prospect of a pleasant walk. We crossed the 
stone stile from the garden, and passed into the planta- 
tion beyond. It was a lovely grove oi «^Q«cEkate&* Kl^ 
BMtuzv was Mr to our eyes; the birds trWied o^exwaV^»^ 
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the flowers impregnated the air. I felt lighter of hekrt 
than I had done for long. 

" Miss Cameron," said Caroline, " I hope you were 
not displeased with my nonsense this morning. I was 
telling mamma what I had said to yon, and she thought 
it was very impertinent, and so I could not be happjr 
till I had begged you to excuse me. I am so silly,'* 
she exclaimed^ looking up at me with tears in her 
eyes. 

I was vexed to hear this had gone to Mrs. Milford, 
aflbrding her a poor specimen of our school-room oonTa^ 
sation; and it was ridiculous that she should have heard 
my name in any way associated with Mr. Hnssell's; hut 
I readily granted the pardon my pupil begged, though her 
fust oflence was decidedly aggravated. 

We passed a cottage upon the glebe-land, and stayed to 
speak to the mistress of it, who was standing at the door 
with a child in her arms, looking in character with all the 
rest, — simple, pretty, and gay. 

''Would you please to take a bit of honeysuokle, Mks 
Cameron ?" said Mrs. Parker, at the same time gathering a 
splendid bouquet and putting it into my hand. ''That 
gentleman that's come to Bletchley Hall was past here to- 
day, and he pidled up his hone (he does ride at auoh a rate), 
and noticed the honeysuckle. It looks kindly of a gentib- 
man to take a delight in poor folks' things. He's a niee- 
spoken gentleman too, so free, not a bit of pride about hiiiL 
I gathered him a posy, just such a one as Tve given to you, 
and he stuck it in his button-hole and rode away as blitl^aB 
a lark. They tell me he'll do a power o' good round the 
neighbourhood." 

At the first break in the discourse, while Caroline was 
amused with the babe, I took leave of Mrs. Paiker, thinking 
I was to hear of nothing but Mr. Hussell th3 length and 
breadth of this day. Comparing the widely different verdicts 
of the plain woman and the young lady, I wondered to whidi 
my judgment leaned ; carrying care^lly the while in my 
hand the wild bouquet of the fragrant honeysuckle of whiok 
he had got the match. 

CaroUne alinred me presently into T«^^«ft.\>m^«ome pieoa 
of poetry, which I could Temcmteet, «eA m ^Y^u^dl te 
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delighted. The only allusion I had ever made to home and 
friends to this young girl had been in connection with these 
rhetorical pieces : I had said that I once had a dear young 
friend, with whom they were associated, who had died early 
in consumption. 

" Will yon repeat to me one of those fine pieces, Miss 
Cameron, which do not make you sad?" I repeated to her 
" Meantime within the chamber of the king stood Salimenes ;" 
it is entitled, " Sardanapalus preparing for Battle." 

I never could say that piece without getting very much 
excited. Just as I was concluding the last lines, I saw a 
gentleman coming along whom at that distance I believed to 
be Mr. Russell — Mr. Russell again. 

He was on foot now, with lus black Newfoundland — ^his 
splendid "Shylock," as I knew the dog was called — and a 
greyhound besides. We could not get out of his way ; and 
if we could, why should we ? But what could bring him in 
our path again 1 It was a very absurd and disagreeable cir- 
cnmstance. Caroline made no remark when she recognized 
who it was that approached. 

When we were near enough to speak, he said pleasantly, 
" An agreeable day for walking, ladies ; I wonder, however, 
you do not prefer to come out after dinner in August : I 
thought the complexion suffered from exposure to the sun." 

« We very frequently walk in the evening," I replied, 
** but our hours are not according to the laws of the Medee 
fUQd Persians ; we oonsult oar dsuly tastes." 

" But it is a bad thing to be ruled by our tastes ; we get 
wrong sometimes if we trust to our liking." 

He had turned, and was walking by our side. 

" I think, however, taste may have weight with us," I 
observed. 

'^ In the gravest as well as the most trivial decisions of 
Ofur life ! — Down, sir, down !" 

Shylock was jumping upon my dress, and obliging me to 
play pranks with him. ^ 

" Down sir !" reiterated his master, who, however, laughed 
at our sport. 

He was a magnificent dog. It was a \a\i« Mvcc^fe ^ffSkS» ^ 
had touched aaoh a creature ; it brof»ig\i\» \iw^\.o tssjj m\!a^>^ 
tbaaamd memories — I could have embraced \vv% ^Qe«1 \iftw* 
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" You are not superior to play then, Miss Cameron ?** 

" I am superior to affectation," I replied. 

" Shy lock ! so, sir 1 — Shall you come and see my pictures 1** 

" Mrs. Milford has an engagement to-morrow ; on Thurs- 
day, I believe, we are to call at Bletchley." 

'' That is very kind : I shall not stir from the liouse all 
•day." 

*' I fear you will suffer from the imprisonment." 

" I suffer already." 

" From imprisonment T' 

" Synonymous — from want of liberty." 

I laughed. Strange man — it must be a hempen thong to 
bind him. 

« What is there to laugh at V* 

" Your captivity, which is an irresistible idea." 

" Irresistible, indeed ! In what way is it irresistible 1 I 
presume you enjoy securing it," — a pause — " and rendering 
it eternal," he concluded in a low tone, reaching my ear only. 

*• I think there are many species of captivity, Mr. RusselL 
One is the captivity of sense, led prisoner by prejudice^ 
edged on by ignorance, bom of egregious folly." 

"Goon!" 

" No I have finished, I have redeemed my aspersed hononr, 
attacked by you in a tirade upon women in general, which I 
did not vindicate on the instant, feeling it were better at 
another time." 

" How knew you another time would arrive? Do not your 
heroes expire at a stroke in lieu of their honour remaining 
in question for a single hour ? " 

" Do you expect of women what you know of men !" 
Caroline was behind ; he was close by my side, looking down 
upon me from his great height. 

"I expect from women nobility, purity, tenderness. I know 
of strength, and power, and fame, which men hold in thdr 
hands ; let each hold his and her separate place ! There, Tve 
done. I won't ve^ you any more, lest I rouse the lion afresh : 
the sight of the beast scares me ; I am a man of frail nerve." 

I was obliged to indulge myself — to laugh was a loxoiy 
tO'dajr. 
We were coming to a bouiidary "wVaOtL ^\\^<^ "Vfeaa fidd 
^om his property. He held open \Itka ^^ i»\ \a \ft ^^ 
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through : it looked like the entrance infco the magician's 
land beyond, the mossy turf was so green, and the boughs 
of the trees, which made the pathway shadowy. 

" No," I said, "we have walked far already; we will return, 
Caroline." 

Would he turn with us 1 — there was nothing to deter him. 
I wanted to hear yet something more. There was a delicious 
tone about him, a daring deficit tone, a tone that combated 
mine and roused me to the excitement, the long dormant 
luxury, of doing battle. He did not turn to accompany us 
ou our return; he raised his hat, whistled his dogs, and 
was gone. 

I noticed this moment, for the £rst time, that I was still 
carrying the honeysuckle like his own. I was very thankful 
his bouquet had not remained in its original receptacle. 

Thought wouldn't be put down any longer — the verdict 
of the court of appreciation would deliver itself. Mr. 
BxisseU was not the weak-minded person his discourse of 
the morning might have led me to imagine. 

Ho, the rider rough-shod over all my adorations, could 
mount the elegant high-bred steed and, having mounted, 
he sat at ease ; not tightening the snaffle in the fine mouth 
and exhibiting absurd pranks of his horsemanship, rushing 
through bullfinches, over compassless breadths, at risk of 
the horse, at peril of the rider ; but, like a gallant gentle- 
man, with his hand upon the rein, an eye to the action of 
his noble beast, and the presence of the lady who is riding 
by his side. I must have been removed from the body and 
the ordinary faculties of it, for Caroline made her observa- 
tions upon pleasant things around us, and, except that I 
seemed to hear the cooing of some ring-dove, or the distant 
plash of fountains, nothing interrupted my reverie. 

" We reached home, and took our tea together; for at this 
stage of Caroline's Ufe, when most young ladies are made, or 
have grown into, women of the world, she was still a school- 
girl, and her judicious mother treated her as such. We 
dined at two, when Mr. and Mrs. Milford had luncheon ; 
and we took our tea in my sitting-room, while dinner was 
served below ; after which, it was our custom, to t'ik^ ^q& 
or other occupation to the drawing-room, \?\i««^ ^^ ^asosfc^ 
oanelveB as we pleased. 
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CaFoline had a very sweet voice, in which I delighted ; 
I could never sing well myself bnt I was able to saperintend 
the practice of the lessons she received from a prafeasor. 

I occasionally sang a little to please her; and during these 
years that I had been in the stage between home and the 
world — ^the middle stage, so separate from each — those little 
songs I had known all my life carried me back more than 
anything else to the old spots and facas. 

I knew a Spanish canta, set to a superb melody, full, deep^ 
majestic. Francisco was always beside the instrument ap(a 
which I played that air : — 

" A la guerra, ^ la guerra ! 
Marohemos con ardor 
Con fusil 7 bayonetta^ 
De los jdyenes la flor." 

I was singing it, with a rush of feeling concentrated npon 
this little song, when Mrs. Milford came to us from tW 
dining-room. I went on — I was not afraid of taking mj 
recreation because she was there. Presently, having oim- 
tented myself^ I left the piano and sat down with my work 
near her at the window ! To my surprise, she began talking 
to me about my family; she had never entered upon tbe 
subject before. Caroline was walking in front of our 
windows, with her sweet, coaxing manner preferring soidb 
request to her father; at least, so I concluded by her ezpm- 
sion and his. 

<' Were you in another situation besides Miss Ellmon'i 
before you came to Findon, my dear Miss Cameron % " 
" No," I replied ; " that was my first dtuation." 
" And did you hear of it readily 1 I mean, was it arrmnfed 
by your friends that you should go there 1" 

'* 'No, madam ; that is, one friend assisted me to obtain it* 

She looked up inquiringly, and I could not mistake the 

sincere interest which I saw in her expression ; and I kiMV 

perfectly well what she desired to ascertain, and for whtt 

purpose. I did not know whether I would satisfy her ff 

not ; but if she were a true friend — and she must be that^ 

why should I be so shy to speak of what so nearly conoemad 

me ? 

*'I was at that time \a\>o\mn^ xxn^et tbomft ^Tk^iety rf 

mind, " I continued, " and 1 beVieve^i t\«A» ^^ mogX>\>wAg^^ 
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e for me to pursue for its relief was the finding of an 

Ation which, being imperative and praiseworthy, would 

me out of myself and be good for me." 

Certainly, my dear, it was without doubt a wise resolu- 

and therefore you went to Lilbury Park. Then you 

>sed and carried out your resolution unassisted by your 

Ltsr 

>h yes ! indeed, mamma had been many years dead, 

my fJEither was not then with me to render me any 

ance." 

indeed !'' said Mrs. Milford, kindly. 

therefore I was mistress of my actions, and I availed 

If of my liberty to take the step I have named." 

iTes, my dear ; and the friend of whom you spoke, who 

ler 

ily Mend was not a gentleman, madam ; but the same 

with whom you first saw me, — ^the wife of the clergyman 

Y native village, with whom I was ever upon the most 

tate terms ; indeed, she acted a mother's part to me." 

he was a very pleasing person, I remember." 

t grieves me greatly to look down upon this black 

, Mrs. Milford, by which I am reminded that she is no 

. When we are far from our friends, and do not see 

icene of death and mourning, we can with di&ulty 

» that those whom we loved are gone — I find it so." 

Lnd your father, my dear ? " continued Mrs. Milford, 

expressing the kindest sympathy with me — "Your 
p, my dear, where is he?" 

was something remarkable to hear these delicate and 
Q, but still resolute and persevering questions, from the 
f one in whose house I had lived for nearly four years. 
s a high testimony of respect to me personally, that 

among whom I had been cast, should have remained 
ntedly in profound ignorance, of the connections, con^ 
, and antecedents, of the woman with whom they entirely 
sd the education of their daughter ; and, satisfied with 
ppearance and conduct, should have ofiered no allusion 
ir imperturbable silence about herself until the hour 

in which they believed it for her own welfare tbsai* 

should hear from her who, what, an^ ^wYisiiaek n?^s^ 
'overness who, comiug to tliem Viitk no m\.xcAaR»* 
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tion but tlie vaguely and illnaturedly expressed testimonial 
of Miss EUmore, bad made berself a borne in tbeir house. 
Miss Ellmore's letter, I bad long known, would not bave 
sufficed to secure me tbis unexceptionable situation, had I not 
been upon the spot, and bad not Mrs. Miliord detected the 
malevolence manifested by Miss Ellmore. 
" My father also is dead, madam." 

" Ah ! is it so indeed ? And have you no relatives in 
England 1 I will tell you why I say that. I have intended 
to make a confession to you before. Miss Cameron, I went 
into your dressing-room, a long time ago — three months 
since, perhaps — wishing to speak to you. I did not find 
you there. I saw upon the table a very handsome brooch : 
I could not resist taking it up, for I have never seen you 
wear it. I beg your pardon, — it was an unwarrantable 
liberty ; but I took up the beautiful brooch, and admired 
the different shades of hair — the black, and the other dark 
plume, and the little shining curl in the centre. I thought, 
with the pearls and gold binding, I had never seen anything 
so pretty, and was laying it do^Ti again, when I perceived a 
portrait on the other side. It w^as very wrong, my dear ; 
but I hope you vriW accept my apology ; I am very sorry if I 
bave hurt your feelings. I saw that it was the portrait of a 
young and very handsome gentleman, and I did feel that I 
wished you could allow my husband and myself to approach 
the sanctuary of your joys and sorrows. The latter are 
past, I hope. I have not yet completed my confession. A 
subject which has arisen lately induced me to tell my 
husband about the brooch. I will not repeat to you all my 
dear husband said of you in consequence ; but you are aware^ 
dear Miss Cameron, that our beloved Caroline, being now 
almost a woman, we cannot much longer keep her in the 
school-room, and that, therefore, we shall not need you in 
your present capacity. And I can only say, for my husband 
and myself, that we shall be most happy, if at any time yot 
will permit us, and we are able, to serve you ; and y«i 
must not think of leaving us at the expiration of the temt 
you must show your kind feeling towards us by remaining 
some months, at least, upon a visit, and at all future- times 
using our house as your kom© *, vj^ ewi tv^^n^t x^Y^^f the 
bene£cia,l effects of your care aui e3«w\^^ \v\jqti wa tdos^ 
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To the exceeding consideration, kindness, and generosity 
of these expressions I felt incapable of making any adequate 
reply ; I did, however, express something of the gratitude I 
felt, and then I said, *^ The portrait, madam, is that of my 
cousin, with whom I spent much of my time in our child- 
hood, and who is in all respects as dear to me as if he were 
actually my brother, which relationship has always been 
acknowledged by us both. Some years since, he left England 
to enter the military service of a South- American country, 
to which he was attached. The hair you admired is that of 
himself, his wife, and their eldest little girl. I have had the 
brooch two years ; but I never wear it. It has a more 
sacred office than to adorn : it assists me to endure these 
years of my separation from those who are dearest to me in 
this world ; it is too sacred to be used for a purpose which 
any trinket will answer. During the last few months, 
having anticipated what you have expressed respecting 
Caroline, I have permitted myself the weakness to hope 
again that I might some time go to my brother and sister. 
I cannot bear the idea that they have lovely children whose 
infancy has already passed away, and I did not see it ; and 
whose sweet childish days are fleeting, and, except by the 
forms which are ever present to my heart, I, who love them 
so fondly, am a stranger to them." 

Mrs. Milford listened to me intently ; it was as novel for 
her to hear as for me to speak, and the tongue which had 
lain silent for years could scarcely be quieted now it found 
a voice. 

"But, my dear," said Mrs. Milford, "there are otlier 
relationships which it is natural for a woman to hold beside 
these sacred and blameless ones which you regard so deeply. 
You will marry, my dear Miss Cameron, and it will no 
longer be the lament of your heart that you are separated 
from all who are dearest to you in the world." 

I felt nothing that moment but the force of the upstirred 
sacraments, which for so long had never breathed outer air ; 
and hearing their echo upon the lips of another, I had no 
memory for a thought or a feeling foreign unto them. 

" I do not believe that I shall marry" lTft^\\^^ •/'' ^NWSvett. 
of mjr order seldom meet the man to 'whota tViC^ ^iovJ^^ ^\<^^ 
tbetr hearts. I do not suppose that t\i«tQ Hs^ "orj T»aiwi 
reated." ^^ 
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Mrs. Milfoid was astonished now ; not so mueh at my 
bold word% as the intensity with which they were spoken. 

" Ah, my dear, the time has not come yet. I edncereiy 
hope I shall see you with a husband worthy of yea ; and 
then you shall present me with an ornament like that yon 
have upstairs, and I shall not think it so sacred as to hoaid 
its beauty out of sight, — I shall wear it for the dmor's 



''In that case you could probably behold the origin4 
when you chanced to be disposed to do so ; and aanctitf 
and solemnity belong to absence, not to the unshorn preseufey" 
I said lightly. 

" I wish, my dear, with all mj heart," replied Mrs. GamiKaii 
with warmth, '^ that it may be as you say ; and that you 
may be married and live so near me that I may see yon 
every day." 

Her words brought no deeper colour to my cheeks than 
had been there before ; but they disturbed the current of 
the allegiance to the brother and sister I might see no mora 

Mrs. Milford went out of the room to make some inqoiiy 
for Caroline, and I took the opportunity to retire to my 
own apartment. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

I hae sworn by my God, my Jeanie, 

And by that kind heart o* thine, 
By a' the stars sown thick owre heaven. 

That thou shalt aye be mine ! 

BUBNS. 

On the following morning Mrs. Milford and myself paid oar 
promised visit to Bletchley Hall. The air was exhilarating 
as we drove along, and we sustained a little running dialogae^ 
as people who are preoccupied often do. 

The TTfl.ll was about three miles from Findon Kectoiy. 

We approached it by a wide carriage-drive, wliich waa 

secluded by a princely avenue of trees. I thought of Mist 

Liicret'm and her avenue. The Hall was a fine old structure, 

life with the character o£ t\ie eta. \Ai\<^ ct^a^^Ac \^. It bad 

u fight of titepa to the XiortVco, a\. ^a^ «^^«k ci-siVivSa. 
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;wo huge stone grii&Ds ; fit emblems, it occurred to me, to 
ceep the door of his house. 

We alighted, and I stood upon the steps to look forth 
ipon the glorious landscape. It was thickly wooded, witli 
tillages in the distance, — ^to each a spiral church. There 
weve waving corn-fields, waiting the harvest, far away on 
;he hill ; and that porticn of the park immediately below us 
x>asted a lake of no inconsiderable dimensions ; while more 
;o the right, among the dotted elm-trees, a large herd of 
ieer were browsing. But Mrs. Milford was waiting for me — 
[ could only catch the whole at a glance. I followed her 
through the hall, where were a band of sculptured figures, 
air stately fabrics, waiting calmly the gaze of an answering 
genius, which should linger amidst their power and be 
thankful with a gushing happiness that beauty had not died. 

"We were shown into a drawing-room, where Mr. Russell 
Urectly joined us, and, leading me to the piano, which was 
itanding open, almost before we had exchanged the usual 
K>inpliments, he requested me to play to him. 

" This piano, Mi*s. Milford," he said, " is never open un- 
ess I open it myself; therefore some supernatural agency, 
jognizant of the approach of the mistress of melody, has 
lisplayed the keys this morning, in pity to you and me." 

" Flatterer !" I said ; for I was really angry ; " this non- 
enae^ in ]\Irs. Milford's presence." 

But I sat down to that divine piano — his piano; and him- 
«lf standing composedly and lightly by my side, my fingers 
n^andered over the keys. Sometimes I was praised, at others 
' he could not comprehend '* — " that was too exalted for him" 
— " his appreciation of music was not of my order." He pro- 
luced from the Canterbury drawer odd pieces of paper, with 
songs, airs, and waltzes upon them. I asked if he played. 

** Yes, I play !" he replied abruptly. Then dropping his 
voice almost under his breath, " the game of life." 

I asked no more questions, but rose up. This had not 
consumed many minutes, although Mrs. Milford had been 
shut out while it lasted. She sat looking most amiable, and 
I fancy surveyed the elegant apartment with pleasure, in. 
her matronly experience. 

" Mra Milford, allow me to give you my aitci. Wv^ln^ \i^^ 
«• three pictures I wish to show this \ady, — .)oo\\i \^^^^^ 
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I don't know who was compelled to smile beside myself 
of the party. 

In the libraiy to which he conducted us, and an adjoining 
room, there was a very fine small collection of pictures. 
There were two pictures, "Peace" and "War," which at- 
tracted me the moment I entered the room. They are well 
known, but I had little experience in fine arts then. The 
blinding rush of the battle, the shrieking horse and dabbled 
rider, with the distant bursting of the shell, and the blast- 
emitting cannon, they spoke to me. I was familiar with 
battle — it was an attendant upon the history of my Hfe. 
I saw brave men die in my calm down-sitting at the twilight 
hour — I was accustomed to the roll of drums, and to banners 
and plumes. 

I did not care so much about the " Peace :" it was pretty, 
but I would not permit myself to look into it. It was too 
much like that visionary spot where strange children now 
rioted, and where pomp and riches went flaunting by, 
mocking the serenity of my place of graves. 

Neither Mrs. Milford nor Mr. Kussell talked to me— 
they left me alone. 

I was not aware that she knew me, though this looked 
like it. And without doubt he did, — ^yet how ? 

I examined them all carefully. There was that historical 
painting which uprooted the tissues of a family in the day 
on which it elevated its creator to fame. Past the meridian 
of Hfe too as he was, and winning the affections of a woman 
so young and fair, to be decoyed away — ^to be a viUain and a 
dastard in the hour that lus genius became immortal. Ob, 
how sad ! 

When I saw my companions' patience exhausted, and that 
they were standing at the open door, I made up my mind 
reluctantly to rejoin them. 

Then we went to look at the gardens, the hotbomes, 
the vineries, and the conservatory adjoining the house, than 
which I could not imagine anything more admirably finished, 
and boasting such exquisite plants. 

We had made a long call, and our conversation flowed on 
lightly and gaily sometimeR *, ior «avc^Vi^ \\^iio more nonsense 
to sa,y, as I decided some exi^TesaOTi^'^aadL>o««^\^^a^^«» I 
and could talk, — sometimes doN<7ti vtv ^^^ ^«^^X», ^\istRft\fc 
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protested he could not follow ; and it was now time to 
return to the house. 

Suddenly he said, " I have some fine stahles ; will you, 
Mrs. Milford, give me five minutes to exhibit them ? " 

"Of all things I should like it," I could not forbear 
saying. 

Therefore we went to look at them. Everything was in 
nice order as we passed through kitchen-gardens and courts, 
on a near route to the indicated spot. And there were a 
number of well-ordered grooms about the vicinity of the 
place. 

The clank of the bolt at the end of the halter by which 
the horses were fastened was a familiar sound to my ears. 

I pressed in at the door, and felt disposed to walk up to 
the head of a tall bay, who, arching his grand neck and 
stamping his slim legs, stared round inquiringly at the 
intruders. 

And Mr. Russell opening the inner door of a loose box 
beyond, the horse lying down within so tempted a caress 
that I stepped in, and should have stooped to lay my hand 
upon him as he lay, but he gave a shake and got upon his 
legs. Then I stole up to his head, and laid my arm over his 
neck, after the manner of my embracing noble coursers of 
yore^ whose fabled manes and fabled riders were alike the 
remnant of a dream. 

" Pretty creature ! brave creature !'* so I talked to him, 
and he laid his nose upon my hand and snuffed guardedly, 
and treated me as the fleet-limbed Arabian treats the frail 
little daughter of his master. And the two in the gateway 
were watching us wonderingly, the one with fear, and the 
other with pride. 

But I must go ; and very soon after we were again in 
our carriage and driving rapidly home, to be in time for the 
dinner, which Mrs. Milford very much feared we should keep 
waiting, to the detriment of her excellent husband. 

When had I enjoyed a day as I had enjoyed that day ? 
Not for years — never before in the same way. And it 
was because it partook of my past that I did so enjoy it. 

The loveliness of the property, and t\ie Ixx-sLwr^, ^\A*Owi 
gfAhesrwgs of riches — -Joint-offerings of t"ke "WxiA. ^'lA q'^ ^^^^^ 
mind, bow Mr! but the vision that charnieA. xsi^i VXsxovx^ 

TIT 9 
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them all, was their affinity to my brother ; for was not he 
perpetually associated with all that was costly, brilliant, and 
rare 1 He had never been distinct from them, except for that 
season which it fretted me to think of, and which I did not 
witness. It had been a revision of the accompaniments of 
my girlhood, which looked out to me from the hay-racks^ the 
corn-bins, and the j)ails, I recognized familiarly, as the 
orderly furnishings, when neither they nor their uses had 
recurred to me for years. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

" The streams of thought and fancy never rest. 
But quick the ocean of the mind supply, 
Like tribute-currents of the sun-loved west." 

I HAD a letter about this time from Cranston Barton, telling i 

me of the success of one or two of his pictures, and dwelliiig « 

upon the delight which his engagement afforded him, I i 

thought perhaps in too glowing terms, in contradistinction a 

to his allusion to his family bereavement. But I revoked t 

the sentiment — I was unjust. The business of life cannot ji 
go on if its pall is to be carried by mourners. We all have 
our griefs — deep enough, God knows ; but we must leave 
them in our hearts ; we must not drag them to the light 
of every passer-by ; we must work while it is day. The 
waning hours may find our energies impaired, and we shall 

have more for which to lament than when in the cool mom- i 

ing we obstructed our gaze, and the gaze of our beloved ^ 

ones, because, in the ceaseless flow of the river, another boat m 

had gone gliding by, wending its way to another shore, where « 

our own should presently follow. It rejoiced me in my i 

freer thought to hear of Cranston's happiness in the po§- j 

session of the young girl's love. He wrote me word ihaX e 

she was well, and that he saw her occasionally — somewhal ^ 

seldom ; but they were waiting a securer time, and when it q 

dawned, the remaining link would be placed between thenii 31 

and their union be consummated. ^ 

^^Did I foolishly tell you, dear MeTL^l* twa. one portion rf \2 

tibis letter, ''that Helen was a \)ea\)L\ivi>3\^\ \\^x^^3ttA^\ U 
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did not say that. She is differently constituted to the mere 
beautiful ; her face has another character. It is difficult 
to describe it ; but you will see her for yourself, one day, 
will you not, dear Mary 1 I fancy if a priest, on the steps 
of the altar, were about to perpetrate an evil deed, and the 
memory of some holiness within him called up unbidden in 
his labouring breast an image of peace and purity to save 
him from the lurking demon threatening his soul — ^it would 
be such a shape and glance as Helen's. And you would not 
call that hearty. 

"From the gloomy aisles of the cathedral, where ten 
thousand cold worshippers kneeling to pray, may not offer 
among them a single prayer ; from the lowest place in the 
latest company, who approach to break the Communion 
bread and refresh their souls with its wine, there kneeleth 
3ne in whose tortured bosom the peace of heaven hath 
iawned at last; and over those worshippers — over this 
troman — will any hang becmty? No, Mary! a righteous 
rebuke and a pitying sympathy, which haunt the air of that 
bonple, are not beauty, but religion. Thus is my bride not 
3eantifnl, because she is religious; so is it to my fastidious 
nind — ^but they say we painters are fastidious ever." 

My foreign letters came as they had used to come, and were 
ttill to me what they had ever been. I felt to live with them 
n part from whose bodily presence I was separated by fourteen 
ihousand miles of land or sea. Francisco did not often write ; 
)at that did not dissappoint me. Maria's letters told me 
nuch it rejoiced me to know. I knew, how well ! from how 
Qnoh it was absolute that I was cut off, as all are who are 
absent. But I was content with that I could gain. Little 
jiecdotes of the babies, and her own employments, dropped 
a -with the graver details about her husband ; and I felt au 
aU at their doings when I laid down one of her simple 
Btters, and loved her more and more. They must have been 
ery happy, those two. She and her children had no resi- 
ience apart from Francisco, which, in their position, involved 
;reat inconvenience and anxiety; for although Lima was the 
lead-quarters of his operations, Francisco's movements at 
his period were complicated, and transported \i\xn. wyosiuKXi^ 
hont the country. MsLna, could not \\ndeTa\fiLXidL\\Nft'vc^»^- 
Giee by which infant governments are ix«ixaed\ Va^^ ^^ 
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knew that the young republic was composed of men who, 
unaccastomed to the tactics laid before them, were raising 
continually a world of contention, distracting the bond that 
woold build them up. She knew not the depths of her hus- 
band's policy, nor the distant goal to which he glanced ; bat 
she comprehended enough to see that there was a migh^ field 
for ambition; and that where Bolivar had straggled and 
triumphed, and yet survived the life of fame ere the death- 
shadows were due, there was place for another — one mightier 
than he. And she spread the couch for the cherub forms 
whom nightly she laid to their repose; and resting in her 
husband's love, and the promise of their children, hers must 
have been happiness. It was in answer to a very particular 
description of Dolores, their eldest daughter, that I made an 
inquiry as to how, in the future, they proposed to accomplish 
the education of their children. Before I received a reply to 
that remark, couched more as an observation than a question 
(it was a four*months post), a great event had happened to 
me. Some short time after we called at BletcMey, Mr. 
Russell had Mends visiting him — ^two gentlemen who oame 
unexpectedly, on their arriiful in England from the continent^ 
and who had no objection to inspect his preserves, therefore 
presented themselves, for the Ist of September, at Bletchley. 
The three gentlemen dined twice at the Bectory; bat I saw 
no reason to be present at dinner because Mr. Bussell par 
took of it, and it was not my custom to appear at that hour. 
Mrs. Milford, gravely, and as a matter of course, desired thai 
I would do so; but I declined. During the evening; Mr. 
Bussell did not address me, excepting in a very casual man- 
ner, and I concluded that arose from a wish to prevent the 
strangers making any observations upon his conduct, and I 
felt piqued ; still this partook of a mystery which I loved— 
I did not want to know him too soon. I was removed from 
doubt as to what his sentiments were, in one respect, towaidi 
me, by the knowledge which comes quickly to a woman ; but 
I ought not to have suffered this strange man to enshroad 
me with himself while he was yet far from me ; yet I did, : 
although I shut my eyes sedulously to the sight of the i 
UD womanly captivity, : 

It was in the beginning of 0(i\»\>et t\i«X.\^w«k"wiSEBB%NA > 
churchy on Sunday afternoon •, Tfix^ wA liKaa ■^KMwt^'**^ 
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neither of them with me, from some cause which I do not 
lecollect. I had crossed the little field at the back of our 
house^ which led into the lane adjoining the church, when I 
met Mr. BusselL There was a hand-gate into the lane, through 
whioh I was passing, when I saw Mr. Kussell walking down 
the path firom the diurch, meeting me. He bowed, held out 
his hand to me, and said, *' How extraordinary that we two 
people should meet here together, neither of us, of course, 
having the slightest desire to do so; but now that we 
have met," and he relinquished his gaiety of manner, and 
assumed one of gravity, gentleness, and respect, ^'ii' you 
would permit me the honour of half an hour's conversation 
with you, I should be glad" — glancing up at the church 
dock; — '' it wants yet some short time to the commencement 
of the service." Saying which, and before I had any reply 
ready, he opened the little gate by which I had come, and 
we turned together to the left, and entered the sycamore 
copse ; which, perhaps, I would rather have avoided, as it 
led to the Bectory, and servants might pass by it any 
moment on their way to church; but I was destined then to 
follow where he led. How grand he looked that day 1 how 
dedsiye his step ! how modulated and tender the tones of his 
voice, above every modulation and tenderness I had ever heard. 

« Mary," was the first word he said, " Mary, do you know 
that I think we love each other." 

I thought I had been prepared for any amazement which 
his speech or manner could give me, but I was not prepared for 
that commencement. I was yet breathless, when he went on — 

"I think you a better match for me than any other 
woman I have ever met ; I thought your fsuce the noblest 
female &ce I had ever seen, the first time I saw you, that 
morning I called after my arrival at Bletchley. I did not 
know you were the governess then ; and when I found that 
out, which I did accidentally from hearing Mrs. Milford regret 
that she should ever have to part with you, I set myself to 
discover who you were, and all about you ; but I found I 
only got fiurther at sea every step I took. You were walled 
in by your rectitude, your self-respect, your independeuce; 
and the kind woman I deputed to cxamixiQ ^o\l ic^^c \BL^^ 
heaved that she told me everything 1 co\j\6l N9«i3i\i \.o V\i<y«^ 
w^ea abe won triumphaxkilj^ from the loosed. \KWxg3A ^^^^ ^^^ 
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statuary, a confession that there was a somebody whom she 
loved as a brother.'* 

We were standing now; I was leaning against a young 
tree, not for support, for it swayed backward with my light 
touch; he stood about a yard from me, erect, looking into 
my face ; and I, who had not yet spoken, was inhaling every 
breath of his words, desiring that ho might speak on for ever. 
I had a nightmare lest they should cease to flow forth — those 
weird sentences. 

" And now I believe that this woman is necessary as the 
breath of life to me ; that she was reared for me (some- 
wliere), and is now waiting until I claim her." I looked up 
with parted lips. " And if she is ready, I will place my hand 
in hers, and print one kiss upon her brow; and that, the 
form and symbol of our betrothal, shall be the promise of 
the mightier bond which shall hereafter be upon our souls, 
when we shall have married, and have entered upon the life 
of each other." 

I felt already as if a hand were upon me, binding me to 
him with a strength that stayed my breath. He was mine ! 
the heavens witnessed it, and the garments of the trees, and 
the still voice of my heart — What need for words 1 Then be 
came nearer — I felt that he was nec^ — his breath was upon 
my cheek, the fast heaving of his breast stirred the tresses 
of my hair, as he took my hand in his and kissed my fore- 
head. Then I knew that this was not a dream, as I had 
feared before that it had been. I, who was so £eimiliar with 
the visions of signs, I had taken to the recesses of my 
sepulchred being a new and choice existence. 

Then I leant upon his arm in the delight of my birth- 
right ; and we wandered to and fro in the bower. No 
servants interrupted. We knew not the hour ; only that 
it was long past that at which we should have been at 
church. I felt a momentary pang to have superseded by the 
magnitude of my joy the higher worship which was doe 
from me to a heavenly source of joy. I did not express 
this to him. He was speaking — I could not have broken 
in upon him. In after-years I remembered how that the 
£n5t vows which were made by our spirits had intruded on 
tie sanctity of the SabbatVday. 1. ^xi^^'ct^^ w«t ^ji 
memory, that our human affeclioivs, Va. «X.<i«icfli« ^iXi^ ^^xdca^ 
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to God, had not been holy from iho beginning. Thus, 
., the vows which the Sabbath-day witnessed, the day 
might have spared from our bliss, l>egot in the one a 
le mist of infidelity, in the other an anguish of desola- 
, which seared but did not kill. And thus over my love- 
; the shadow fell — heirloom of tlie creatures of a 
tage of change. I could not preserve even the day of 
betrothal from the blight that obscui'cd it ere my mar- 
3-day could dawn. 



CHAPTER XXVIIT. 

They came around me with their tender hopes ; 
Their smiles and fondness like a sunbeam's track 
Lighted my way — an instant ; and the avalanche. 
Which swept the lode-star from my path. 
Obscured the sunbeam too. 

CETVED the sincerest congratulations from the Milfords ; 
iiiae retracted all her previous criticisms. I entered 
a fresh bond about the brooch or bracelet, though I 
ilated that he should remain a stranger to the contract. 
iid in the evenings of that autumn, when my duties 
i completed — ^for I was proudly careful to leave nothing 
ly business unfulfilled, I had space to relate to him the 
My of my lifetime, which he could not learn before 
ing me his hand. He knew nothing of the family, the 
;:, or the interests of the woman he bade into his home ; 
that home was splendid, and the name was of centuries, 
the heart was proud, which awaited me. 
told him once the world was a chessboard, with two 
. of a colour, excepting grey (my single men and women), 
pairs go dancing and flying about, some swiftly, some 
y, hither and thither, close to each other, then rushing 
t ; yet when all the pirouetting is over, the answering 
I are at each other's side, whence there can be no defec- 
. This I called the "inconceivable magnetism'* which 
lets people together. 
And some there are who, recognizing t\\^\r o^ntv-^v^, 

headlong into the approximating i^\ace^,'^ o\i^^^«i^ 
Raasell 
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Mr. Bussell had occasion to go to London often now ; for 
though I could not tell in what way, he was always declar- 
ing more embellishment was required to fit his house for my 
home j and as it was understood that we were to be married 
in the spring, he professed to have very little space to per- 
fect his preparations Was I not intoxicated with my new 
joy 1 — Well nigh. The ^gle jar that occurred in the ma- 
clunery was the taking of this tremendous step unsupported 
by Francisco. I felt it such a thorough subversion of my 
resting in them, that I should be going to have another ' 
friend as intimate as they, and holding over me a life-long . 
chain, which none of the emergencies which had severed me 
from them could possibly set aside. 

I did not name Mr. Bussell in my letters abroad, until 1 [ 
wrote the explicit testimonial that I had yielded up my ^ 
freedom ; and having done so, like a naughty child, I asked 
the favour of their countenance. Not that I dreaded my 
brother's inappreciation of my new character ; on the con- - 
trary, I knew Francisco's opinion about earlj/ marriages, 
though he did not systematic^ly uphold such sudden ones 
as his own. But he believed it was strength to the character, 
as well as purity to the heart, to be united while still qoite 
young to one's life-partner. The upland of fortune trodden . 
together is sweeter when reviewed than if one bore the 
burden and heat of the day, and the other appeared when . 
the toil was past, and the sun-time also gone. He had do 
fellow-feeling with those who would wait to gather care 
and experience (very good things in their way). Why 
should they who are linked together go dancing off down ^ 
separate streams, to secure the sweets or the necessaries £br 
existence, when together they might gather them equally ^ 
well j and being together, far more easily combat the annoy- 
ances and the trouble of the way, than if each were wande^ , 
ing unsupported, and far removed from each other's sidat ^ 
Thus I had heard Francisco reason ; and his was one d ^ 
those happy marriages, more perfect, except to the eye of ^ 
love, than he could have deserved. For my judgment wis ^ 
clear as my love was deep ; and Francisco, my brother, dear ^ 
to my heart with inexpressible tenderness, had not been 
faultless. Over the shade oi \na dfiSa2Lc»Xitfwv ^HSac^Asysi drew ^ 
the pardoniug veil, and tbe on^ ^^ m^ c^«^ \»^ ^\w^R^^ ^ 
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had impelled me towards bim with mortal S3rmpathy, serv- 
log me also as a beacon-light. If he who had been the soul 
of honoiir, whose youth was one £ur volume dedicated to 
troth — ^if be, at the first allurement, had Mien away from 
the pledge on bis lips, and the contract in his heart, how 
ihonld others with dimmer promise preserve the prestige of 
oonstanoy 9 For bad he not been betrothed to a maiden, 
one good and fidr, whom without a glance or a word he had 
placidly put by ? True, their parents annulled their engage- 
ments ; but their secret vows were on their souls — his as 
well as hers. Yet she, for aught I knew to the contrary, 
had drooped and flEuled in the blast of the storm, while he 
glided joyously along his life-time, hand in hand with 
another love, as good and as fair as the first. And I never 
heard that on the sur&u^ of his days a single remorse had 
Bciaen, much more lingered there. So his transgression was 
repaid by a blessing, and the tide rolled on. 

The total separation of myself and the Baymonds was a 
gieat marvel to me : that persons should be so utterly lost 
to each other, I could not have conceived. It was now 
nearly five years since that sorrowful day when I met Lucy 
Baymond in our trouble, and, each unable to console the 
other, we yet bad parted in mutual love; and from that day 
to this I bad not seen her face ; nor had I heard of her. 
Bat I never forgot her, — she had her place in the cells of 
my hoarded treasures ; and I asked myself if she could be 
as lovely a woman as she bade fair to be as a girL I longed 
to flee her again — I believed we should meet again ; but I 
oonld not guess when or where. I thirsted for the sound of 
that marveUous voice which had charmed my brother's 
qnrit, leading him captive with its melody before he knew 
tihe need of his affections, or was sensible of what he asked 
or gave. Those calm blue eyes, were they serene as they 
had been in her childhood ? and the hands as fine as when 
he painted them with an amateur artist's trembling skill ? 
and the grace that had so encircled her, did it remain? 
and the loftier majesty of the deepsouled woman converge 
and enhance it all f 

Ah ! yes, it did; and I saw the radiance Boon, euo^xv^^ wA 
Ut the innate spell; and, seeing and {eeViii^> \ tlo V>w^^ 
wmuhred that women held spirits in. ib.eii \»T«fl\> -«\^^ 
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according to thevr desire for weal, or tJievr bend to wicked- 
ness, illumed or destroyed the nations. The years which 
marked this our first separation was the clinging foam of a 
crystal sea, which dissolves in meridian sun ; the life-long 
severance that followed after, was the ebbless waters of a 
mighty gtdf, which never her foot could cross to me, or mine 
repass to join her. The shores of that gulf, unfathomable, 
could not be brought together ; they who stood on the 
opposing banks were dead to each other. 

On one of Mr. Russell's returns from London, he attempted 
a battle, in the like of which he was always worsted. It 
was one of my whims to accept no gifts from him. I did 
not want gifts at the hand of him who had given me himself 
— I wanted no trifles to establish the existence of that 
which was between us. It had been a debate with us on 
several occasions, and I now found that his spirit of perse- 
verance was in practice again. He had a craving to contest 
points in which he knew he met his equal, and might make 
use of every weapon, since I was guarded at all points ; and 
the victory, whichsoever gained, was sure to be hardly won. 

He walked over by the star-light — it was now Christmas 
time, and, entering upon my solitude (for I generally sat 
alone after dinner, it had become such a natural thing that 
he should spend the evenings with me), coming in with 
much gravity, a sign that an attack was at hand, he seated 
himself and began to detail the various intelligences he had 
brought back from London. 

It was just then a very exciting time, for the Ministry 

was defeated ; and notwithstanding that the Oppositimi 

triumph was very unpalatable throughout the country, and 

confidence in the IVemier, by the mass, unshaken, the 

dissolution of Parliament must take place, and the sense of 

the people be taken ] and occurring at this particular juno- 

ture, it was a most exciting period. All Europe was on 

the qui vive to know whether or not the loyal Englishman 

was to be swept from his footing, whose probity Britain*^ 

foes dreaded, whose name was the ugliest nightmare of con- 

tijaental schemes ; who with toil and energy, year by year, 

Jiad helped on the wheel o£ tlie staX^, 'while, enveloped in the 

dust of the road, he took no sea\.mt\i^cvxTo^oTwv.«..N^v^«^.,\s* 

^mained where prudence and i^^^e>\i«i^ ^\w»^\5i\s^/\xi'^ 
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pnmd humility, till the moment he foresaw for years, when the 
mettlesome steeds, flushed with power and good living, were 
hreaking away from the driver's hand, threatening that car 
which was hitherto secure, an upset, like the cars that were 
seen on the road ; whose gilded trappings were sadly soiled 
by the dust which they had contracted, while the persons who 
liutely rode, were thrown over and trodden under-foot, and the 
vehicle rolled on with strange and barbarous leaders, some- 
times skilful, sometimes rude, sometimes impotent, but driving 
ever away from out the reach of the fallen, — wise too late. 

When this noble gentleman — ^two-thirds of his progress 
past — perceived the dangers by the way, and the incapacity of 
their hands who curbed the prancing steeds, he hesitated no 
more^ but rising to his towering height and rearing his 
stately head, he met the eye of the royal lady, whose the 
carriage was ; and she was able to discern that the eagle eye 
was clear, even as the toil-worn hand was Arm; and she liked 
also the sound of his voice — she had heard it from afar, and 
she forgot that the hair was silvery that floated over the 
noble brow, the single sign that the stalwart frame had 
walked many a mile ; and she laid her white and sceptred 
hand on the gallant veteran's shoulder, and said that she 
trusted in his care the steeds and the stately car. And he 
took the reins and seated himself with the consciousness of 
power, and he held nothing in his hand but difficulty and 
trust. No wine refreshed him as he moved along — he 
stayed not to pick the gems, which sparkled along the route, 
and which others lost their ride, descending to secure. The 
smile on the virtuous lady's face encouraged him, and his 
troe heart bore him up. 

Bat they whom he commanded were an irregular band, 
frail without or false within, and it vexed the ruler to guide 
them ; some were on fame, and some on riches bent, and 
many only laboured for themselves ; while by the pathways 
I ever raced along a fractious company; their hurrying steps, 
^ load voices, and disordered robes, a constant worry to the 
■ innuktes of the car. And they were always by, because 
I the pathway was their right ; though no other \^ox\aow «i1 
I the road was theirs, unless they could d.\s\od^e, «a \xi<a?t^ 
I iliao once bad happened, the occupants o£ tlie cax \ ^Vw^ ^^ 
cbMi^ places. But it was a grievoua claaiA^e, ^xA wx^^l 
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tried the well-disposed in heart, and brought a shadow on 
the lad/s face, although she did not frown : — all were alike 
her subjects ; still those around were a disordered crew. 

So while this gentleman disposed his strength as materials 
would permit him, and neither internal imbecility nor ex- 
ternal aggression could age the huoe of her who watched her 
husband and her little children, listening joyously amid her 
thoughts, the recreation in her businesses, for the light bugle- 
note of her returning lord from brake and glen (he did not 
touch the crown upon her brow, he only lived securely in her 
heart); and gallant princes laid their snow-white plumes, 
their unstained spurs and fresh imperial banners, immortal 
names, hereditary glory, and their own bright promise, — bo 
many tributes of surrounding realms, praying the sovereign 
lady of the isles to lay these offerings at her daughters* 
feet — their guerdon, hope, and trust, to clasp those in&nt 
hands hereafter, subject to her people's wisL While thus 
the life, full of such mighty purpose, progressed on, one had 
arisen from the noisy travellers who rioted along the bank. 
His was a comely form, tall and erect, and, viewed from out 
the distance, he appeared more worthy than his fellows; 
but drawing near, you saw his eager eyes, — ^brightly they 
sparkled, on more mischief bent than the creatures of his 
land. And though his voice was dear and sweet, ravishing 
those around, you, who, attracted by his tones, attend, per- 
ceive he speaks a lie. And elbowing through their nrnks 
ever advancing (they see not his drift), he strives perpetuaUy 
to reach the front — ^he wishes none before him ; but biding 
the resumption of the better points by his thickset country- 
men, he wastes not silently advancing hours; but raising 
high his voice from time to time, and dashing back his 
Israelitish hair, he sends forth ringing accents on the breese, 
fiUiDg his comrades* ears, and reaching those who ride a&r. 
And this deceptive creature, with a battered &me and lips 
grown thin with jealousy, he thinks to chafe the free, pure 
spirit of that high-bom man who rules the state ! ** He fit 
to govern ! 'tis a goodly man deserves well of his country; 
hut he occupies a false position. The Tory head of a RadioJ 
adwiniHtratioTty he cannot xedteaa Yttten\»l grievances, he 
cannot wield the weapon of tYieTiaxVou. ^;jCfBX"5^<^\«i\»aR. 
his mind to foreign policy, it ia t\r^\3\«tL\, «A ^yy^uiici^ 
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iherelrf increasing national taxation, national expenditure, and 
neglecting national requirements !'' Yiper ! can he distract 
the patriot's devotion, or wake the doubt or the suspicion 
in the men himself pronounces a nation strong in its institu- 
tions, animated bj glorious traditions, aud aspiring to future 
excellence 1 No, sir ! put by the rapier in its scabbard, fit 
blade for you ! and place a stop upon the lips which, lying, 
do not deceive. His fame — Ms reputation — you cannot 
tondi them. 

But Mr. Kussell's combat with my whim ; when we had 
done with politics, we fell upon other subjects; for though a 
woman, and detesting the systematic female politician, I yet 
plead guilty to a great interest in gleaning their doings, 
whose names are bandied about the press, and on every 
wandering tongue, till we can only distinguish the particu- 
lar stars in the crowding constellations, and can with vast 
difficulty judge what they are, by what they do. However, 
passing from their merits or demerits, as the case seemed to 
eadh, my lord produced a package from his pocket, large and 
eiimbrou& He was my lord ; I never thought of him in any 
otker light. It was not suitable to him or me that he 
should be my lover — thai belonged to the simple days, 
the childlike days of yore ; this was the grand reality — ^the 
mftjesty I — ^the glory ! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Is there a pang like that, that thrills the heart, 
When bitterness comes o'er it from the lips it loves ? 

^'Mabt, these are for you, and it is resolved that you shall 
wear them ; because I never yet heard of a queen who did 
not one day wear a crown, or a woman who loved an honest 
man, who would not manifest her choice at his will, early or 
late. Now it is a long time, my antelope, since I met with 
you in the forest, and if you are long in coming to my lair, 
it is no fanlt of mine. Morning and night my hoo{% «C£^ ^<(yt^ 
with walking in your van." 
^Nbi mornings, sir." 
^No matter bow dense the pines and cedai% «tfe, -^VecQ 
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you thrust your stately head, I follow after ; and I think it 
a pity if I can't hang so much as a bit ot fern upon your 
antlers, of all I toss down with mine in my eagerness to 
reach you." 

" Upon my word, sir, you carry yourself proudly ; who 
desired another decoration there, or a single purchase more 
than was already at Bletchley before I entered?" 

" You entered when I entered myself. You did not wait 
for me to summon you. You walked right up to your 
destiny, even meeting me in the church lane." 

This was irresistible. 

" Mary, you will not despise these jewels. I ask it as a 
fovour." 

"I never despise gems, sir, when they are real." 

He bowed. 

" But I never encourage inconsistency, and it sits upon you 
with a very bad grace to ask favours; I have seen Uxat 
before to-night." 

" I never asked a favour of you in my life, you know that I 
never did ; to-night is the exception. I did not ask you to 
marry me ; I simply told you, which you knew before, that 
it appeared to me we loved each other." 

" I have not forgotten it." 

" Then why are you so inexorable, Mary ? If you don't 
forget that, and acknowledge the fact, why will you not 
please me in this thing? You always are so imperious ; you 
ride over me ! I firmly believe you consider^ me dust, made 
for you to step upon. I declare you are laughing ! Defend 
me, ye powers ! from a laughing woman. It has always 
annoyed me to see women laugh since I was a boy; so 
imclassical, so unnatural, such a falling off their pedestal 
To think of a beautiful woman laughing, distorting her 

perfect mouth. And now that I have seen P N , 

with her incessant simper, how the deuce it is the fellows in 
the pit don't throw something at her, I can't tell — low life 
I understood was vulgar. However, she smirks and dances 
as she did twelve months ago, and the coronets and the fans 
are just as delighted as on the first night of her bursting 
upon them — heigho I and the elegaat Italians, who really are 
worth a sensible person's scrutiny, \iea\iO^ >i}ti<^\£^^T^€L<:2<^^^ 
cbarwB on the empty tiers and p\ft\i«vwxSxk$»Tkafc\ «sAvc^^ 
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world goes round. Mary, you are not a beautiful woman, 
tiiough I suppose you believe you are. No doubt many men 
have told you so ; the egregious impertinence and e&ontery 
of the Ignorant is proverbially amazing, especially addressing 
itself to women, who are constitutionsdly vain. I was 
tossing over some new book which I found the other day; 
It proved to be Miss Strickland's ninth or tenth volume — ^no 
matter — of the ' Queens of England ;* and I lighted upon a 
siiuilarity of passages in all the pages I looked at. There 
was James the Second's daughter, * the young beautiful Mary 
of England !' reiterated till one supposed that the Princess 
of Nassau's eternal charms must have shone out the only 
charms in imiversal ugliness. Said I, ' If women are thus to 
lend themselves to flatter the vanity of their sex, my old 
dyspepsia at the sound of authoresses was a legal sentiment, 
and 111 take it up again in defiance of contencHng tastes.' 

" But you are a noble, good-looking woman. You won't 
disgrace the Wobum Collection. You will not look down 
from the dusty walls with an angel or a martyr face, per- 
petually causing a man to shudder over human wickedness, 
making one feel that whatever one's day, we wish we had 
lived in yonder time, to have strangled the king upon his 
throne before the eyes of Southampton's daughter, praying, 
labouring, struggling for her peerless husband's life, the cold* 
hearted tyrant smiling on, with his sensual eyes on her 
glorious form, and his crown on his brow, and her lord 
in his prison, «uid we unborn ! No, Mary ! you are only 
a woman ! a woman who has learned to live and who is 
preparing to die j to whom all conflicting things are so 
many spokes in the wheel of time, to be worked as best 
they may, but never beguiling beyond their rightful space. 
There is nothing of the angel about you — ^there will be by- 
and-by — ^the holy and virtuous wife, and the pure and 
tender mother ! I am very unworthy of you, Mary. I 
should be sorry to survive you, dear ; but if it were so, I 
hope I should comport myself as became yowr life. Yes ! 
1 am unworthy of you ; but if you love me, you will put up 
with me, short-comings, failings, and all. I can't think what 
you want to wait for; / am ready. T\ie ^^^ TevasJKSis^ 
notwithstanding oar betrothal, and tYie B\apa xYva-X. ^^ «^«^ 
£er will take their time ; they will not t«cr^ ox \iasi^- 
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Why not let your Spanish cousin s approval bless the bi-idal 
as well as the vows ? 

" As you are so eager to introduce me to the acquaintance 
of his moustache (I fear there will be a rivalry — I had better 
arrange that on our landing — mine be an incipient one), 
I have a decided impression we shall *pale 'neath each 
others lustre/ And, morally speaking, there isn't the 
remotest probability of we two men agreeing. Of course it 
is understood that we quarrel outright upon short ac- 
quaintance ; therefore, better arrange that the meeting, at 
all events, may be friendly. I never liked foreigners ; — and 
a man who resigns his name ! Bah ! the thing is intole- 
rable. Besides, the idea of a parcel of fellows snapping and 
snarling at each other's lands. To be sure there's nothing 
else for them to do. Impoverished unfortunates ! Their 
grandfathers were white slaves, if they were not black ones, 
and the negro mantle and the bigot mantle are one and the 
same heritage. It's to be regretted there are not some 
glorious creatures to rise up and people that gorgeous land, 
till the soil of that teeming territory, work the mines that 
lie unconceived, treading the glades of primeval forests; 
whose women might sit on the fruit-hung banks of yon 
magnificent rivers, and teach their children, whose fathers 
were men, what it is to be great and free ! You need not 
look so intractable ; I am not confining myself to Peru, 
unfortunate that she is, notwithstanding the world-wide 
aphorism, ' Peru with all her gold !' And to do you justice 
and your prejudices, I believe Bolivar was a useful man — a 
man of valour — a great captain ; and had he not been of 
Spanish blood, he would have done goodj but he knew no 
more how to manage a state, much less a raw republic — not 
so well as you would have known, Mary. But I give him 
his due, he is the Washington of South America ^or want 
of a better man) ; and I question if they will see his peer 
in another generation. 

"Seriously, Mary, I am sorry to annoy you, or rather I 
should be with a different taste. As it is, it pleases me to 
anger you, 1 delight to see you moved; and at this in- 
teresting stage of the converaa.\»iow, -wVi^TLl am quite sure to 
gum the day, since you would ivot B»\x^«t ^. ^^as^^'-^^Nxwvssa 
to destroy your admiration o£ OaaTaoTi^^, ^orw Taa \.<i ^tssa^. 
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my tigress with a chain which even she may wear. I shall 
require a necklet, it is my private opinion. My hay horse's 
mouth, whose neck yon once condescended to span, is at tliis 
moment exhibiting the effects of a bridle which he resisted, 
but to which he was obliged to submit. Madame, these 
bracelets are not unbecoming, please to permit me to clasp 
them upon your delicate wrist." 

" I shall not accept them, Mr. Eussell j therefore you can 
spare yourself that trouble." 

Ho laid the bracelets down upon the table, and leaned 
back in his chair. The gaze he fixed upon me fastened into 
my soul. I continued, as heretofore, to work at my braid 
cludu^ the which was the second of the kind, simple and 
inexpensive as they were, he had taken possession of, to wear 
with his watch, in place of his costly chain. Though I 
fought^ and resisted, and struggled, and could have died with 
anger at exhibiting such weakness, the large hot tears would 
roll over my cheeks. Loving him as I loved him, not a 
word of his lips, not a single breath, but fell with weight 
upon me ; and this was the first time that wantonly he had 
wounded my feelings, and he had done it to the quick. All 
that vivid picturing, those flowery thoughts, they were but 
80 many daggers with which his words rooted themselves 
into my memory. I might live a hundred years, but should 
- I ever forget the cutting irony of his lash, levelled at my 
I idolatry 1 Would Bolivar's name ever meet my ear, or the 
wastes, the minerals, the rivers of South America be men- 
tioned in my hearing, and I not see among their wilds the 
race of soul-clad warriors, whose wives, beneath banners of 
i the banian-trees, taught splendid children to be great and 
free 1 And all the weird worship with which he entwined 
j it, the love of his heart which stood beside the lash of mind 
■ and brain, was no consolation. And I was assured that he 
i did not hold this which he had revelled in ; not he ; he 
j believed, he knew perfectly, as well as I, that " in the sea, 
whence fine fish are taken, others remain as fine ;" he knew 
that by Bolivar's grave a celestial flame had beeo. VvsiS^a^. 
He knew that the brave, the earnest, the true, vf ere \i^TL^\i^ 
together to make their country what a free co\Mitry ^o\^^^ 
be; for it was free now from foreign domimon ", an^^^"^ 
TFjw not so in preceding generations was tlieix Tc^oxV.'oa 
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not their fault. He knew that the ancient memory of 
Peruvia, before her tyrants came, was dear and sacred (m 
their lips and hearts; but kingdoms are not framed in a day, 
and a world of selfishness, littleness, unworthiness, runs 
through every nation under the sun ; therefore, there could 
be no present glory sufl&cient to have honour at this early 
day — the rest would follow. Far away, down the vista of 
years, his eye saw as mine saw, their princely cities flourish- 
ing with merchandise, their country in a prosperous peace, 
as the proudest in the eastern hemisphere. Their men were 
now as brave, their women were as fair — an infant republic's 
boast ; and not in the courts and camps of Europe was more 
promising mind, and a gallanter hand, than among that rising 
people. Oh ! it was cruel, it was petty, thus to put forth his 
strength! I endured the sharpest mortal agony in the 
moments we sat speechlessly. 

He was touched by my tears, for it was the first time he 
had seen me weep. When I related to him the incidents of 
my childhood, and recorded the anguish of a later day, with 
the trials which succeeded it, I shed no tears ; the bygooe 
sorrow had lost its poignancy speaking itself to him. He 
had been bom into the world of my being, and the waves of 
tribulation that had burst over my head were half lost in 
the weight of my new-born love; for since I was taken 
into his strong arms, what remained to me of grief) But 
now the torrent of my tears, sealed up for long, burst forth 
resistlessly their fountains. I shook with the tempest ; bnt 
it could not last long. He waited until I had recovered my- 
self — I who was never overtaken by such folly, and who 
scorned young ladies' tears. 

He attempted to take my hands, and he did take my 
braiding away and pushed it back upon the table. 

" Mary, how can you do this ? What is the meaning rf 
it all ? What is the matter with you ? I have not been 
the cause ; I have said nothing to wound your feelings 
(except that you are not beautifiil). I don't li^e to see yoa 
so, Mary — my Mary." [ 

I laid my head on his shoulder, for the weakness of fond- 1 
nesa is vast. I could loLave d\&^ iox him, I loved him » j 
utterly, — as he leaned tlieite, ^^^ ^^ \3fiSu& TWiX, '^^ out of J 
hia band. What I ielt iox \ii\i^^\iafe \ ^^S\ \s^^^jta^\\ 
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shall ever feel, passes all human understanding. In that 
hour of my passion, mingled rage and mingled grief, I loved 
him only better than before. 

He absolutely took up the jewels as they lay upon the 
table ; he clasped the necklet round my throat, with its 
blazing pendent cross ; he fastened the bracelets round my 
arms, each of them worth a dower ; and he took the bandeau 
out of its bed, and would have placed it upon my red and 
swollen brows, but that was too much (there was a tale 
connected with his possession of such valuable jewels) — I 
pat it away, and he did not resist me ; and then I unclasped 
the necklet and the bracelets, and, drawing the case towards 
me, I arranged them all in their velvet and satin niches ; 
and locking the case, I put the key into his waistcoat-pocket, 
whence I had often taken his watch to affix or alter those 
guards. And thus he was beaten. 

There was never any explanation between us of what 
occurred that night. It struck me suddenly that it must 
be veiy late ; I was ashamed to think how late. He must 
lisve felt that also at the moment, for he started up. 

** Mary," he said, holding out his hand, " if you would 
wear one gift of mine, I should be satisfied. I would not 
cafe what it was — how rich or paltry ; but it is a wish 
with me." 

^Tou can bring me a turquoise ring," I said, " and place 
it yourself upon my finger, where it shall remain to the day 
of my death, and I shall wish it to be buried with me. Kow 
go— this moment ! " 

He took me in his arms and kissed me ; he uttei*ed no 
other word, but departed instantly. I took up my candle 
and ran upstairs, thankful to encounter none of the servants 
— ^the fimuly were gone to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

There was a time, I need not name, 

Since it will ne'er forgotten be. 
When all our feelings were the same 

As still my soul hath been to thee. 

Bybov. 

We never recurred to that night ; it was as if it had never 
been, externally. I loved him increasingly, — ^he was fair 
and perfect in mj sight. 

He brought me the turquoise ring, and I have it on my 
finger now, — six blue stones, and a tiny diamond shining in 
the centre, with a box at the back containing a bit of his 
black hair. 

Mrs. Milford told me that she was going to give an en- 
tertainment more stylish than was her wont ; in part to 
introduce her daughter, in part as a compliment to Mr. 
Hussell on his settling in the neighbourhood, and partly, she 
kindly added, to show her high regard of me. I knew many 
of those who were invited, slightly, and some of them I liked. 
I expected for myself an amount of criticism commensurate 
with the sensation caused by the recent announcement of 
Mr. Eussell's engagement to me. He was a distinguished 
person, who might have married one of their dau^tez% 
with a great name, a well-sustained title, or a large fortune; 
but he had chosen me. Of course I was an object of curiosity, 
and it was not unpleasant to myself to show them my 
betrothed. All times and places were alike to me when he 
was by my side. The meadows, the banquet-room, the 
bower, even the church, so he was there, all the rest was 
nothing to me. And so I wished neither to hasten nor 
retard my second gala night. 

I had never entered any ball-room since that ball-room 

long ago, when Francisco had placed the lilies in ray hair, to 

resemble Lucy Raymond's ; and Edward had led me through 

tJie mazy dances, and my iaiYieT \\«ji «>tw\ftd the while, seven 

j^ears gone by. I remember 1 6aA iiQi\» \jiQ^ ^\u^\^^ri& 
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wear when I ran upstairs at a late hour to dress to receive 
the guests, for from first to last of that evening Mrs. Milfprd 
paid me marked attention, and wished me to be ready to 
receive with herself each guest. 

It was a white robe I had worn on my seventeenth birth- 
day — that would not suit me now. I went to the wardrobe, 
where dresses, in my untidiness, were always carelessly hung. 
There was only one there which I had never put on; it 
was a rich maize silk, glace, and shot with white ; decorated 
with purple flowers upon the bosom, sleeves, and skirt, with 
a quantity of simple tulle, and no other accompaniments. 
That dress would do j — I put it on. And now for a head- 
dress. I found a coronet of pearls, fastened upon black velvet, 
with black ribbon velvet at the back, streaming to the waist. 
That also would suffice. I wore the ring of tiny pearls, the 
last gift of Edward Paymond, hoarded all these years. I 
coald not have parted with that ring, or worn it upon ordi- 
nary occasions, the massive gold ring with Francisco's 
hair, and bearing the initials of his name, and the turquoise 
ring, which, sleeping or waking, was always in its place; these 
were the gems upon my hand ; and, with a bracelet that had 
been my mother's, and a necklet with Lillie's fair hair, were 
my embellishments. I saw no change in the shining dark 
ringlets I arranged by the lamplight that New Year's Eve, 
to those my fingers had tremblingly twined when Lillie 
stood smiling by my side, and my lover was waiting outside 
my threshold, and Francisco turned from the girl he loved 
to tell me I was his own bright sister, in the summer-time 
long ago ; and satisfied with ray personal appearance, and 
longing, thirsting to be seen by him, I descended to the 
drawing-room. I was greatly amazed to find him already 
there, and alone in the apartment. Ho was at all times 
distingvJe, I was in the habit of believing that no costume 
or circumstances affected him; but I was compelled candidly 
to admit that, being dressed with unusual care, I could 
appreciate its improvement. There is, however, but little 
variation in gentlemen's evening attire. 

He wore his chain and my guard too ; the shining \»»sa. 
for the eyes of the world, tlio invisible sWk ^oxr ii\m^. ^^ 
was standing upon the rug, with his face to \i\i^ ^vt^, ^o ^"d^* 
J only' saw his back as I crossed the Uoow 01 c^x^x^^ "^"^ 
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knew my step, and of course, as another man would 
done, he did not turn round to receive me. Nor did he 
any start of surprise, or betray any emotion, such as well 
people are generally supposed to feel. I advanced t 
side, and linking one hand on his arm, I laid my othei 
it, and thus held that which was my property. He si 
looked at my fece then, saying, "How are you ?" 

" How are you /" I replied. 

" Well, dear." And we relapsed into silence ; spe 
no more, but standing together, until the door openec 
Mr. Milford came in, and shortly afterwards his wife au 
pupil, and in quick succession the guests began to arri^ 

Then Mrs. Milford constantly appealed to me, ai 
hovered close by my side. As each arrival attracte 
attention, he made his compliments and returned t< 
He was so tall, and courtly too, and moved with sucl 
nity ; ah, there was no one else like him ! My hear 
dancing in the pride of its pleasure low down bei 
while my face was tranquil and mirrorless. He told 
afterwards. 

After an hour, when the room was filled, and I th 
every one had come, there was a movement in the h 
which I caught myself listening. 

Was it ^ fall of the foot-print that reached my e 
the tickvng dial of my destiny that told the hour ! I 
with an eager, anxious gaze; and though, when the sei 
threw open the door, announcing Captain and Mrs. Oli 
Rivers and Miss Baymond, I could have fallen on th< 
in a faint, yet I did not feel surprise. The feeling 1 
name, by which I was oppressed. 

On she came. Yes ! it was she. I should have I 

her among ten thousand. There was the step, the qi 

mien, the eyes like stars, the golden hair more radiant 

of old. She, too, wore jewels in her hair, and a more 

dress than on that other night. There was no g 

change, which time had wrought, that I could name. 

she was changed. Her girlish beauty had been pale 

pared with what I now saw, a magnificent woman's b 

A.nd she swept on — every one aeem^d to know her ; ^ 

wen thronged to give liet pVajcife, oa.^ ^^ "W«^ Vw 

bead, and now and then slae sm\\e^, «^x\^ ^^^ ^ccaa ^< 
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not SO sweet as the fresh smile of her youth. I wondered 
when she would see mej that she would recognize me I 
knew. I took my eye from her to speak a word to Mr. 
Bossell ; he was gazing so earnestly upon the spot where she 
stood — ^he had evidently not seen her before — ^that I was 
obliged to speak twice to him before he heard. Then, 
with a start, he bent down to me ; but before I could speak, 
I saw her arrested steps; a marble paleness spread over 
her fiwje, and I saw her eyes grow glassy. How would she 
behave? 

How, indeed ? She recovered herself instantly, and, smiling 
(she had not smiled when she first beheld me), she walked 
up to me, holding out her hand. And the colour had 
returned to her cheek, her hand did not tremble, and there 
was not a quiver in her voice, as she said (how that mar- 
vellous voice subdued me), " Dear Mary, how happy I am 
to meet you !" 

Had she been agitated, I should have supported my part 
with dignity and strength, the force of contrariety ; but, as 
it was, I was overcome ; too much so, indeed, to evade the 
observation of the company, who might not have detected 
the momentary agitation in her had I coldly comported 
myself But to see her thus — to be so forcibly reminded of 
the day when Francisco had said, in his boyish madness, 
" Mary, I wish she was an empress, that she might trample 
upon us all !" I could scarcely bear it. 

But he was kind. He diverted the attention of the 
guests ; he left me alone ; she passed on, and took a seat 
by Mrs. Milford, and he was standing before me. 

After a time we went into the room which had been pre- 
pared for dancing. Mrs. Milford was not fond of these 
parties ; this was an exception to anything I saw during my 
residence at Findon. An excellent band had been provided, 
and there was, as we entered, a blaze of light and elegance. 

I did not care to dance, for he seldom danced; I had 
never seen him dance, and I had often heard him say he 
detested dancing. But he would do me honour. Sir Philip 
Maiden had engaged Caroline for the two first dauG^^. "Sb^ 
led my pupil to the head of the room, a»d, mV]^o>a^ x^^siasK^-^ 
Mr. Buasell took my hand, axid placed. la^ o^^osaJt^ \}wi^ 
WJ^b bimBelf, 
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I saw 1t£r — tliat beautiful woman ! How unlike tlie name 
of Lucy ! She danced with a fine man, many years her 
senior. I followed the stately steps of my lord, and the 
stately steps of Miss Raymond, and I found myself com- 
paring their separate bearings, and placing them together as 
partners. We did not join in the waltz which succeeded 
this dance. I had leisure to observe that the old inimitable 
grace clung to her still. No other ever danced as she — ^that 
heaving, undulating movement. But why that silvery- 
streaked hair so near her face, as her hand rested so lightly 
upon the grave gentleman's shoulder. Oh, it was not such 
a beautiful sight, with all her glory, as it used to be, when 
young feet sped along with hers, and an arm slight, but 
privileged, held fast the waist men now scarcely presumed 
to touch. 

" When did you know that lady, Mary 1" spoke his voice 
at length. 

" Oh ! I have known her aQ my life ; it is as if we had 
never been parted." And yet the moment I had uttered 
these words I was aware of their fallacy. 

That grand-looking lady was not my Lucy, my little Lucy, 
whose head had lain on my bosom, and for whom I had 
wept. Then, her arms were round my neck, and she could 
scarcely leave me. Who would then have believed we should 
ever be an hour in one room, yet barely speak, and but once 
approach each other ? 

Something of this, no doubt, occurred to him ; for he 
replied, " Really, you do not appear the most intimate of 
friends !" 

How strange for him to be animadverting between mo 
and Lucy Raymond. 

"However," he said, "she's a beautiful gii'l; you must 
introduce me, Mary." 

I felt a quivering at my heart as he said this. Of course, 
it was not jealousy ; I was not such a fool. What was slie 
to him ? And was he not my own ? Were we not already 
married, in all but the latest bond ? 

But I felt as if I would mther that he should not touch 
her hand, I felt as if I could not suffer him to address 
her. This was monstrous ; 1 ieVX. \fe ^o. 
'* Of courso" I said, " mt^ Y^ca&\x.\^r 
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I had never uttered such a lie as those two words—- 
altogether the spirit of a lie, since they were spoken to 
deceive. 

When the waltz was over, I saw her speak to her partner, 
and he immediately led her to where we were sitting. 

I felt the old uncontrollable tenderness come over me 
towards her. I could have flung my arms round her, and 
showered kisses upon her in presence of them all. I loved 
her ! I loved her still ! of course I did ; why not ? 

She had lain quite sacred in my heart through unforgetful 
years; and now she had quietly come back again; of course 
I loved her still ! She gave a long, curious glance at him, as 
she came along the room; and as soon as she was sufficiently 
near, I held out my hand ; ^d taking it, she placed herself 
beside me. 

Then I turned to the man upon my right hand, and to 
the woman upon my left, and I said, " You two, most be- 
loved by me of the creatures of your sex, be friends !" 

And they each stretched out a hand, and I joined them 
together. Yes ! I joined them ; they could never more be 
parted. The mantle of my love upon both their heads, 
drew their hearts together, and they were one. 

Lucy said that my peculiar introduction, so forcibly re- 
calling myself, made her at home with me again ; ** for," she 
said, " I did think, when I first saw you to-night, we should 
not now be able to be friends ; you are so altered, Mary." 

'•* Is she so altered. Miss Ilaymond 1 In what way, may 
I ask 1 But, first, you should say how long it is since you 
met" 
1 " How long since we met 1 Ah, it is half a lifetime — ^is 

* it not, Mary T I have forgotten how long." 

# ** It is six years," I said. 

r " Six years !" he exclaimed ; " and where, by all that is 
,1 mysterious, did you meet before ?" 

g " D.o you not know we were born in the same village, or 
I nearly so ? " said Lucy, wonderingly ; she was surprised 
' that a single portion of my experience should have been 
I withheld from him. I already saw that she pronounced him. 
I worthy. But she did not know that Kex usuTCife ^o\xfc V-^^ 
not passed mjr lips to him, because her name "was cctkc^^O^^^ 
wM tbe ^iv in Francisco & conduct ; audi d\^Txo"^^^^^ 
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brother's fault, even to my affianced husband. So he '. 
not heard of Lucy Kaymond ; and the reflection must h 
been as remarkable in his mind as it was in hers. 

" No !" he replied, " I did not know. Mary never t 
me about you.'* 

She looked at me half reproachfully ; and I again j 
the tears that gathered, but did not fall. 

"Oh Lucy!" I said, "there are things which must 
blotted out. I would not blot away the thought of yoi 
that I can hever do ; — ^but the scenes in which I was ac( 
tomed to behold you are erased.*' 

Her voice trembled, as I did not think her voice co 
tremble now. 

" Do not speak of it, dear ; it was too dreadful." 

She thought I was alluding to my lost home. I ' 
alluding to Francisco's love. 

" And how," I asked, " have you lived since we parte< 

" I don't know," she replied, wearily. " Of course one 
to visit a great deal; and I being an only daughter, so m; 
engagements devolve upon me; and papa is getting i 
years now !" 

" Getting into years !" I repeated ; "that fine, hale mai 
It was so extraordinary to hear of a person who had b 
so long dead to me. The next most extraordinary thin^ 
seeing herself. Whom would she name next ? 

" You forget it is some time since you saw papa." 

" Ah yes," I replied ; and I sighed. 

" What a sigh, Mary !" was Mr. Russell's exclamation. 

" Upon my word, I shall ask Miss Kaymond whet 
there was not some knight of romance, some young gall 
with a wonderful name, who lived somewhere there, 
hear you heave such a sigh as that, one would think ; 
had some time broken your heart, and had not built it 
again." 

My face burned ; and Lucy gazed from one to the oil 

with undisguised surprise. I had recounted the history 

my early engagement, months since, to my betrothed ; 

he had not chanced to ask the name of him, my young a 

panion ; nor had I thoug'h.t to g>.ve it. Men of the wc 

are not curious about names, ^lieu ^i)cle^ \\&\.ccl \><^ ^ ^to 

not like young girls> who mVi "haiiN© ^^\)ea ?iis<i, ^\«^ Vi 
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vide and general view of what is brouglit before them ; and to 
such minutise as names and places^ under such (to them) sim- 
ple circumstances as these, they do not care to particularize. 

Lucy compressed her beautiful lips, and the smile went 
out of her fece. There was something not clear between us, 
she thought, and she felt sorry. She probably thought us 
a goodly pair ; he so distinguished and devoted, and I calm 
and fond ; and both of us proud. Of course, she read that 
we were these at a glance. None deceived her ; she had 
early learned of me to decipher character ; and, doubtless, 
she regretted that, with such elements for enjoyment, any 
veil, however mist-like, should be between our hearts. 

But there was no veil between our hearts. She could not 
quite see them. I had not thought to hide a particle. It 
was not by desire I secreted the name of Lucy Baymond; 
it was because it did not occur to me to mingle the tale of 
my brother's inconstancy with my revelations to my lord. I 
was a Mthful sister, as I was a loyal mistress ; and it was 
my nature, not my resolve, that shrouded the name of Ray- 
mond from Mr. Russell's heart, till it could be shrouded 
^ence no longer, until it established itself there. 

Mr. Russell danced no more that evening. One sight I 
am spared. I never saw those creatures hand-in-hand, 
except in the clasp which my own united. I never saw his 
arm encircle her, or her beautiful hair upon his breast, I 
am thankful ! 

I danced several times, at the request of Mrs. Milford, 
with her most intimate friends ; and Lucy danced also, 
lightly and tirelessly, with the most elegant men in the 
room. And we knew not how it was we had met, or if 
we should ever meet again ; and had exchanged absolutely 
nothing ; yet the hours were passing; they would soon be 
gone, and no one was to blame. 

I heard Mrs. Rivers's carriage announced, as 1 at first 
heard her name, and I saw the stately Earl of Elmsley 
place the soft doak on the round white shoulders, whiter 
than the silk robe beneath, or the lace that fell over it; I 
felt her kiss me where I stood, by the open ball-room door^ 
and her eyes rested on Mr. Russell, aSLinoafe ^\e^<^YCL^^ . 

Waa ahe committing my happiness mt»o \i^^ -^TO^cei^ <i»s^^ 
or was abe crying with her spirit-Yoic© to "bft \»Jfcfira.VD^»'^ 
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love 1 He bowed to her as she said " Farewell !*' And she 
stepped out into the night, and her carriage-wheels rolled 
from the door. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

The night is chill, the forest hare ; 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 

C0LEBn)6Z. 

I DID not receive my expected letter nntil the middle of 
February, — the rej^ly to my announced engagement. And 
somewhat singular it appeared to me then — but so it is ; 
a mother's feelings must be all-surpassing — before Maria 
entered for herself and her husband upon the subject of my 
marriage, she wrote minutely about her children's future, in 
answer to my own allusion to them, as to how, with her 
family increasing, she would be able to keep them with her, 
in the uncertainty of Francisco's movements. She told me 
she was becoming very anxious about her little girls ; she 
could scarcely devote as much time to Dolores as she ought 
to have now ; and with regard to their education in a few 
years' time, she could only suppose that they must be sent 
to England. It was rare for a twelvemonth to go by with* 
out fighting and bloodshed in the republic, which was not 
yet strong enough to defy its foes; and as it was, her 
children suffered from their changes of residence, — ^for 
wherever her husband was, in camp or city, Maria chose 
to be, although their residence was always prepared for 
them in Lima, and they passed much occasional time there, 
in the midst of luxury. Maria's fortune had been very large, 
doubling the first expectations of Francisco, which was a 
happy circumstance, meeting the sacrifice of a part of his ; 
and his family estate in Southern Peru was no mean 
heritage : consequently they were reasonably wealthy ; and 
De la Vega was the only officer who at that time received 
from the state no pay for military service. Francisco de I* 
Ve^a coveted more than money in return for labour. 
2'he sending their childreTi to ^vjlxo^^, M^tla. went on to 
sajr, was an idea from wlaicla. H\ve ^YwxiV ^\i'^^ \^DL^'^ ^^^ 
jet so young; still, much, ^ovdd de\i^u^^>:^^^«siOY^'t\JQ^Mte 
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of sending them over. "And coming to you, our sister," 
she wrote, " I could have no anxiety apart from a parent's 
pain in their absence, because they would pass from one 
mother's hand only to another. It is as if the home prepared 
for you were prepared also for them." So impossible it 
appeared to Francisco and Maria that, coming to England, 
their children could be elsewhere than with me ; and so I 
felt it, though I confess I gave a start; for the idea was new. 
And that wretched conversation flashed upon my mind — 
that only jar in our fervent peace. 

** Francisco and I are pleased, dear sister, at the thought 
of your marriage, since it is your choice. I will say we 
were surprised when we had the letter, for Francisco has 
always said, from time to time, ' When will Mary come out 
to MB V expecting you here ; but I hope, as it now is, we 
can come to England. My husband said he would write ; 
he is busied always. You know he loves you, if he sends 
no letters. I wish that I could see you preparing your 
dresses, and all so pretty. You will be a very beautiful 
bride, Mary ; it is a pity we shall not see you. And I am 
glad you have a rich husband, — it is right for you to be rich. 
I think of my piccaninies! (I have no better English 
word.) I cannot bear to speak of parting ; perhaps they 
may remain. Eemember to tell me all things about the 
husband ; I wish very much to know of him. I hope he is 
a handsome man. My boy has a face like his father's. 

" Your sister, " Makia." 

There was a postscript in the firm hand, such a contrast 
to the dear little trembling characters of the rest of the 
letter : — 

" I congratulate you, Mary, since you have found a mate, 
, — right noble I know he is ; I hold out to him the right 
I hand of fellowship. He is a brave man and true, if you 
I respect him ; I wish there were more of them on this side 
the water. You know that we desire you all the happiness 
you can desire yourself. Write all particulars. We are 
likely to be again at loggerheads with the Bo\vn.«aa, '\. ^ssn. 
not sure, if there waa a good opportum\iy, \]^«u\» '^^ \kv^c»^ 
not send the children to Europe in. a yeax or \rwc>'^ Nlvcfta* 
It Is bad for Dolores and Josepba to be Vitti m^ > "^^"^ ^^' 
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are babes, older, however, than your English damsels at 
their age. My son is a splendid fellow, as handsome as his 
mother. I hope he may make a better man than his 
father. — Yours ever, " Francisco de la Vega." 

My Peruvian letters had generally caused ^evolutions 
within me; but they had always righted about, after a 
time. These epistles would not. And I no longer had any 
excuse for postponing my marriage ; this he said when I 
r^ad to him the mentions made of him, and he behaved in a 
wild, curious manner, which in anybody else would have 
been incomprehensible, — and commcmded me now to fix the 
day of our marriage. I think never had he loved me so much. 
The small speck evoked by our remarks on the night I saw 
Lucy Raymond had not shaken his trust ; upon our security 
is was but a drop to the ocean. We rarely talked now ; it 
was as if nothing more remained to be discussed between 
us, so perfect was our communion. We never had any 
impetuous warring of words, however well-defined, to make 
contests now. He said to me one day, the day before my 
letter reached me, " I have nothing to say to you, Mary ! *' 
it had come to that. And I lay down and rose up with 
him only on my heart. 

Lucy Kaymond must have been visiting in the neighbour- 
hood, and have left it immediately. I did not see her again, 
nor did he ; nor did either of us speak of having seen her at 
all, which in our relationship was a remarkable circumstance ; 
it was a tacit acknowledgment of a mystery about her which 
taught us both to forbear breathing her name in the ears of 
each other. I had nothing to urge against his wish for our 
immediate marriage ; and I suppose I was unlike other 
young ladies, judging from the love-stories I hear or read, 
for I said presently, — that is, when I was sufficiently amused 
with the odd sentiments he emitted, — "that the 2nd of 
March had been an era in my life, and I would be married 
on that day." 

" Good ! " said Mr. RusselL 

Then I began to talk to him about Francisco's children ; 
bow dear they were to me, how sweet I pictured them, how 
much I ionged to see them. 
*^Ah/* he aaid^ « you kaow, ^e ^•82ll'm\\. >2safcTii ^\aA ^ 
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I have no doubt of it, though it is too long a trip for our 
bridal tour ; I could williugly explore the whole vast con- 
tinent of South America, but it would take up too much of 
one's life, and consume an ordinary fortune." 

I said, " There would be a difficulty about the education 
of the children in such an unsettled country." 

** Does not the mother intend to educate them 1 *' he 
asked. " Surely, while they are so young, she could have 
nothing better to do." 

I replied that she felt a difficulty, and he was occupied 
with other thoughts, and forgot all about those children. 
And I did not again revert to the topic, which, why I did 
not know, but certainly I dreaded. 

I announced to Mrs. Milford that I was to be married on 
the 2nd of MarcL She was greatly delighted, but told me 
I gave her too short time to make her preparations. She 
directly commenced with business, as indeed was necessary; 
but I had always made up my mind that I would fix my 
marriage-day but a short time beforehand. The wedding 
was to take place at Findon. Whence else should Mr. Russell 
fetch his dowerless and homeless bride, if not from the roof 
where she had lived according to her plebeian profession, in 
the sight maybe of society; but where, with human kind- 
ness around her, she had been proud in her independence, 
and never felt that yoke which an educated gentlewoman 
odIj can conscientiously bear in a family like the Milfords*. 
I was as proud as Mr. Eussell himself, except when alone 
with my love for him : I knew myself the veriest dust of the 
earth beneath his lordly tread ; and knew it rejoicingly. 

Mr. Milford was to perform the ceremony. I had made 
no purchases as yet, notwithstanding my affectionate little 
sister pondered in her foreign home about my pretty dresses. 
I had not considered my bridal dress, or indeed anything of 
what I was going to do, as if the thing would happen. It 
had always been far off — there had been something to wait 
for ; and now the barrier was removed, and I looked straight 
upon the altar, and first realized the awful nature of marriage. 
For ever and for ever ! rang out the voice of my soul, as 
once it rang in anguish — a joyful voice now •, oVi ^^-a, V^l^"^-* 
but full of awe. ITzs wide life ! his precioMa \va.Y^\xies&\ ^^ 
Iworthjrf Should I be able to make a liomo ^Veic^^ska^^"^^ 

o 
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be content— where lie could sit down and be at res(t, and 
where what he found would suffice for him ? Or, oh horror ! 
would he see that his eyes had deceived him, and that when 
we were wholly united, I was not one to fill his soul ? 
Would he be compelled to step out of that sacred realm to 
seek less delusive enchantments? and I, cold and proud, 
school my heart to bear — ^he scornful and cruel, neither 
seeing nor hearing ; and so we should be as the two poles — 
yet evermore united. O God ! spare me this bitterness 
that could not be endured ! this fire that would surely con- 
sume 1 Eather let me never be his wife, than fail hereafter 
to mould his home. Afar off, I could bear to behold him, 
so he did not suffer ; but to be taken into his heart, and 
know not why it beat, that could I not endure. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

They parted ne'er to meet agftin* 

GoLBBmaz. 

Mrs. Milfobd wished me to order £rom London the dresses 
I required, thinking it sufficient to send directions, as I did 
not make it the business of my life how I should dress 
myself; and I should soon be in the vicinity of fashion, 
and could then make my choice, for my lord had announced 
to me that we would leave Loudon for Paris the day after 
our marriage, en route for that Spanish shore, of which I had 
so often spoken to him, which I desired to search, and where 
we trusted to find a grave of one of my dead. Was it not 
like him ?— oh, he was noble ! What other would have 
mingled a thought so sombre, though it lay deep at my 
heart, with the first weeks of his bridal 1 Yet did he, and 
I thanked and blessed him, but not with worda Therefore, 
subject to Mrs. Milford's advice, I decided upon having a 
brocaded white sUk, untrimmed, to be married in, which 
was to be quite plain and high, with a sleeve to the wrist ; 
and I should wear nothing over the dress excepting my 
reiJ. The veil was to be large and square, such as would 
envelop the figure, and that ^aa to \i^ fastened upon the 
liead with a wreath of the eternal oxaji^<^-\^iy>xs^ 



\ 
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I wrote tlie orders and despatched them ; — ^I walked out 
with Caroline. Caroline was half wild with delight ; she 
was to be my only bridesmaid ; I would have no guests at 
my wedding-feast. But I was not at rest. I wondered if 
women always felt thus who were about to be brides. But 
then they did not love — as I loved ! There was nothing for 
which I could reproach myself, and yet I felt guilty, and ever 
and anon the scene shifted, and though I hated the suspi- 
cion and the doubt, I thought he was vanishing ! He ! my 
beloved I oh what dark cloud was coming now, descending 
distantly, whose pall I felt while yet afar off. I could not 
smell the fragrant flowers, spring's sweetest buds; I could not 
listen to the birds' songs waking from the winter. 

I was obliged to say to CaroUne that we would go back to 
the house. She feared I was ill — she was tender and gentle, 
with her soft hands and gliding step — yoimg, fresh darling 1 

But even she would not do— I wanted to be alone. I lay 
down on my bed, but I could not rest ; I got up again, and 
searched in my dressing-case for that brooch. Polishing 
its glass like crystal, I looked at it in the gathering shades 
of the swift-coming spring evening ; I examined over and 
over again the beautiful hair — ^how I longed to lay my hands 
on the heads from whence those locks were cut ; the bright 
curl in the centre brought me back to what they had said of 
their children. Then I knew whence came this sorrow on 
my soul — it had to do with those children, I knew it. They 
in their innocence had created the darkness ; yet I loved 
them, ah! how in that hour I loved them, the rest only 
proved. I bound their loveliness yet closer to my heart, for 
they were good also ; and I should behold them ! They 
would come, and they and I should be banded in a home, per- 
haps, where no other love would surround me. Would their 
tongues suffice to drown the music of another voice — gone 
far away? Would their sweet kisses chase away those which 
lingered on brow and hand, and could never be replaced ? 
Ah, grave reality ! this was no dream ; I knew that it was life. 
I was a war-horse scenting battle on the breeze ; but never 
war-horse stepped along his way so quiveringly, so a^uiahl^^ 
as in those pangs prophetic I closed my eyea to ^xsSax. 

Was this a mania, or outright madiiesia*\ X^\ \^"^ *Ccvet^ 
wiib my betrothal-ling upon my finger, N^^ete tiq\»\5^ Ooaxva^ 

o 2 
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•wheels befoiTe my gate waiting to bear me forth 1 Two 
weeks — two little weeks — and I should be his wife. "What 
could transpire in so short a space to sunder us ? If aught 
should come, it would create my death — ^I never could survive 
the loss of him. I tell to prayer in my blind drea,d ; then I 
felt more calm ; but I did not go downstairs. Mrs. Milford 
came in to see me, kind woman ! then she went down to 
dinner, and I lay with hushed breath listening for the signs 
of his coming — ^for the fell of the iron gate, for the tread 
upon the gravel, for the hand that entered unbidden. I had 
not to wait long — he was there — ^in the garden — ^in the 
house. I arose and put on a different dress ; — ^then there 
was a knock upon the door — " Mr. Russell, ma'am." 

*' Yes, Eliza ;'* and having pat all things in order, I went 
down to meet my fate. He saw that I looked ill, and imme- 
diately began to inquire what it was that ailed me ? — what 
hurt me that he did not share 1 Could anything have dis- 
tressed me, and he not know 1 — ^what would I suffer him to 
do for me ? — ^what had I got to say to him ? So he questioned, 
and I looked into his eyes to see terror and a judgment, but 
I could see nothing — ^nothing but a world of love. I laughed 
in my heart ! he was there ! he had not deserted me ! nothing 
had happened to him ! I could see him — ^he was still mine ! 
but I would tell him my trouble, it should be once and for 
ever. And so I told him, hesitatingly, how I had felt that 
day — how the nightmare had seized hold of me — ^how I could 
not resist it — ^how it had seemed to me that we should never 
be married, but that something would arise to take him from 
me (were they not the words my young lover had spoken 
to me ?) whether it was that my hesitation, so unusual with 
me, showed him that it was a grave matter we discussed— 
the coming of these children to find a home in my heart— or 
whether it was simply his conviction that he could not 
tolerate any sharers in my love, certain it is that he listened 
without a word or a smile ; and not imtil I asked of him 
that he would join in the solemn trust, did I obtain any 
response. Then he said, decisively, 
" I cannot do that." 

'^ Cannot do that — why not, my beloved ?" 
^^Marjr, the thing is unnat\\r«X. 0«a \ \» \3aft &ther of 
children wiiose parents axe iiol\i\\x^toTaa*V ^Wk^ ^wjJlW 
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take tlie responsibility of a most religious charge, who have 
shrunk hitherto from any household bond ? Why have I 
lived to these years'* (he was thirty-four years old) " with 
no wife on my bosom, but because I dreaded so sacred a 
trust. I was not assured that I could devote myself to the 
keeping of her peace. I have met women, Mary, who in 
their innocency have loved me ; I never told you this before 
—I thought too lightly of myself in comparison with you — 
seeing you, the doubt was past, the die flung, and I feel 
secure of happiness. Why would you forge double bonds, 
Mary, and yrwk to lay double chains about me, and all for 
the sake of strange children whom you have never seen ? It 
cannot be, Mary !" 

I grafted his hce upon my memory, so that it never could 
&de ; — I felt him receding from me. I knew now we should 
part I believe that I lost my senses, for when I saw dis- 
tinctly again, I was lying on the couch upon which I was 
previously sitting, and he was pouring upon my ears floods 
of tenderness. It was a moment ere all was recalled ; then 
I awoke to pain — to sharp, strong pain, such as cleaves body 
and soul asunder. He was there, yet he was vanishing — ^the 
place which had known him would know him no more. I 
felt those pretty children already in my arms; he would not 
share with them; therefore, as both these things were real, so 
true was it that we should part. The bonds of a lifetime 
were about me, and not even my betrothed could rend them 
in twain ! Oh ! what would happen to me 1 

[At this distance of time, I am compelled to lay aside my 
pen, and turn to my dear companion for comfort under the 
deep grief that is not yet subdued — not altogether subdued, 
although I am content. It is the recurrence to those scenes 
which so affects me; for there are days, I am thankful to 
say, when, except for the turquoise resting upon my hand, I 
might not remember that proud gentleman who was to have 
been my husband. But she knows my moods, this dear 
dark-eyed maiden ; and she rises from her low seat, and 
comes to take my hand, and she leads me forth into air 
where I can breathe more freely, and we -waWi \i^ \Jcvft ^w^\ 
and she tells me that the boat ia dv\© — ^^^ ^^^x\s^<ssi^ 
bo$ii &om the islaDcL-^and that she feara -poox 5\x"5ixv^, "^^ 
Mesi aon was drownod, will be uneasy Vt V^ fli^l^ ^^^ ^^^ 
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is on board And we return by the winding path by the 
rock; and she lifts the latch of a hut door, and enters. At 
sight of her, the old woman within puts aside her nets, and 
hastens to spread the poncho for the Senorita — the Senorita 
and the Senora — and she says, With tearful eyes, that the 
boat is late ; and I know she expects my beautiful one will 
say some word to console her, which presently she does — 
" She thinks, if there be a storm, it will not work round till 
midnight, when Pedro will be safe at home." 

Thus is she a comforter ! The poor rise up and call her 
blessed ; and making many a gleesome heart, she ia the light, 
life, and glory of mine — my Dolores.] 

That was the last time I ever talked with Mr. Eussell, or 
sat by his side. I beheld him once afterwards— only once— 
it was a memorable meeting ; but it did not take place until 
some years after that which I am recording. When I had 
recovered, he expressed his sorrow at my illness, and said he 
was very sorry he had couched his feelings in such words as 
to distress me. He presently asked my pardon ; my tongue 
clave to my mouth, for I knew that only at our parting 
could he ask pardon of me. And after that I have no 
remembrance for a time of what words were said, only his 
voice was calm and firm ; it rang like the booming of a bell, 
and I knew it for the voice of his decision. And gradually 
there must have fallen upon him a horror of great darkness, 
since he found the woman he loved unyielding (oh, mighty 
mystery !) for I heard him say once — " Mary ! I believe you 
are lost to me, as truly lost to me as if you were buried in 
Bletchley churchyard 1 I should madden to have only a 
share of your thoughts. I have been beforetime jealous of 
the very letters you hoard so scrupulously." Then we were 
still again. " Mary," at length, " I don't say T shall not 
marry another woman than yourself, but I tell you I shall 
not marry for love. I shall never love any but you — ^you 
may remember that." 

When it was very late, he folded me in a long, loDg 

embrace ; then he removed his arms from around me, and I 

moved back apart. He passed by, but he returned ; and, 

which he had seldom done\)eio^e,\ieV^safc^m'^^\^%, "I have 

a dark path before me, almost oi des^«ia V* TS^^oafe ^«i» ^^ 

J^6 words I Jbeard him speak. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Belentless past, canst thou not hear a prayer I 
Dost thou deride our immortality. 
And calmly tell ub we must ever bear 
The hopeless agony of knowing thee V* 

Aim now you who are reading this history, and who think 
that it is a tale, lay down the book. You have read the 
early trials, the bliss, and the suffering ; but if you do not 
feel that this is life, you are not worthy to read the rest, 
the struggle or the calm ; for they, like the other, are true. 
Witness, O ministers, the weary vigils of the sleepless 
nights, the joyless days ! Mock not, O reader ! those 
glorious children did part me &om the betrothed whom I 
adored, and with no other weapons but the weapons that 
were within the conscience that could not forswear a trust — 
the conscience that was doubly, trebly bound ! 

I did not go to bed that night — I was hour by hour 
looking out at the moon, crying aloud, " Why have I been 
created r 

I stretched out my arms towards the distant towers of his 
home ; I longed after it, I could not resign it. I thought I 
would go to him, I would kneel before him, I would tell him 
I could not part with him, I could not take his decision ; 
that I was thirsting after him, that I was dying, that — that 
— then I lay low upon the floor, crouching down in my 
desolation ; and in that hour Edward Eaymond, in part, was 
aivenged. Ye that do evil with impimity, take note, the 
avenger followeth. It comes home to those who deceive— \ 
and dark and life-long is the curse of infidelity. 

I wrote a letter in the early morning to Mr. Bussell : — 

" FiiTDON Rkctoby, I8ih Feb. 
" Mary Cameron to Mr. RusselL 
" I beg of you to tell me is your decmoixBk)DO\x\»TfiN OcSl^a«G. 
£mir 

To whhb I received for answer :— 
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" Dear Mary, — ^I cannot permit myself to come to any- 
other conclusion. I could not suffer those children to usurp 
any share in your heart. I am a tyrant, Mary. Revoke 
my doom. God bless you. 

" Yours, " Wm. Russell. 

" P.S. — If unhappily you cannot yield, you will bo so good 
as to return my letters." 

" Mary Cameron to Mr. RusselL 
" I will not part with the letters — I will never part with 
them — ^they are the only memorials of what has been." 

" Dear Mary, — I beg of you to return those letters. By 
all you consider sacred, by the love you profess for me, by 
the happiness I might have yielded you, I beseech you to 
return those letters. *' Wm. Russell." 

" Mary Cameron to Mr. RusselL 
*' You might as well expect to move mountains as to induce 
me to give up those letters." 

And it only remained for me to announce to the Milfords 
that my engagement was over, and that I must immediately 
quit Findon. Their consternation, their distress, was suf- 
ficiently expressed ; the more so that I could with difficulty 
account to them for this sudden and awful change. I could 
not trespass upon those last solemn moments to transcribe 
them for their ears. And if I had done so, would they have 
comprehended ? — could they have entered the secret cham- 
bers of a love eccentric and mysterious in all its cadences f 
As haply might they have appreciated the charm of our 
betrothal, as have entered into the manner of our parting. 
Our hearts were odd ! they suited each other, at least for 
the time being. Other women would have tossed their 
pretty heads at the style and tone of his addresses ; but 
mine was not a pretty head, and no prouder incense was 
ever laid at my shrine in days then unborn, than those weird 
commentaries upon the creatures which existed in my own 
hrmn at the moment they were emitted from his. 
Bat though I might veil froia'km^ e^^** t\i^ manner and 
the sign, I could not veil ironv t\ieai \\.^ ^xe»A.fe^<fc<:^\\ 
could not j;ise and -phiy alaaag^ty igax^,%ft\\«^^oi>ft^^o8» 
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before. The sirengtli wliicli bore me from London to 
Southampton to watch the parting presence of the creatures 
whom I loved, was not in existence now. I was, as he had 
said, only a woman ; and, like a poor, weak, hopeless woman, 
I suffered. My desire was to get away, — ^to put vague 
distance between myself and Bletchley. 

Hills and valleys ! would they be as green and as fair 
when other years came round 1 Would other forms as proud 
and as bright glance over these woodlands 1 Hope never 
for a moment spanned the gulf; we might meet again, (oh, 
that we never might !) but ere then he would have chosen 
another. 

His parting words were ever in my ears. In the hour 
when he suffered as well as I (for I saw his face in the 
moonlight), he had not declared with passionate adjuration, 
after the manner of men, that he should not wed another. 
He had simply said that he should not love another. And 
I was not of that pitiful mould whose anguish would be 
assuaged by the bitter transport, that another winning his 
cold hand could never touch his heart. Oh, I hoped some 
fair girl would come and fill up the void in his heart, with 
whom he could speak of me if he willed (he would always 
speftk with respect), and she would erase the bitter fruits of 
a prejudice of mine which had once staggered his peace. 
My clothes were packed, there was nothing else to do, but 
another night to pass. I did not go down into the family, — 
I was not fit ; and I did not acknowledge their sympathy, 
though they must have offered it. 

.1 knew nothing I should do after my arrival in London. 
As night came on I had a great gasping, which I thought 
could not be overcome. I thirsted once more to behold him ; 
I would not for the world that he should see me, but if I 
could catch but the glimpse of his figure ! 

To be taking myself he never would know where — ^to be 
denied one more last look ! I had taken one, that was not 
enough. 

I did not walk up and down the familiar room, where fo\: 
several years I had slept in peace, and wYiicYv. \isA 'wvJucv^'?^^.^ 
my exceeding bappinesa, I knelt on a c\\«u\t Xoc^va^ w>^» 
ipon tbewoc^ and did not move till moram^. \^^^'^'^^^=^ 
Juui beea tymj mother's grave, ^ken it V7^ gce^ morcoMi^ 
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and I knew that I should never again see the son rise over 
Bletchley. I had stirred with the consciousness that return- 
ing day brought, and I had to catch the sill of the window, 
to save myself from falling. Then I walked to and fro, and 
my misery increased upon me. Perpetually and instinctively 
I committed him to God. It was of him that I thought 
most ; it was for him that my soul wrestled with the cadm 
majesty above me for pity and for peace. I will pass over 
their farewells; I did not weigh their value. I believe 
Mr. Milford approached me as I sat ready dressed, waiting 
for the carriage to come round, and that he took my hand 
and said in a sorrowful voice, " I am very sorry for you." 

I believe that Mrs. Milford was uneasy and pained at the 
want of my confidence; but that feeling lent no harshness 
to the tone of the entreaty with which she begged I would 
write to them, and said she must see me again. And 
Caroline must have hung round my neck sheddmg torrents 
of innocent tears^ but they were lost upon me. 

When the moment came, I passed mechanically forth ; my 
eyes dung to the last to that stem picture hanging upon the 
wall. I seated myself in the carriage, as another morning I 
had seated myself in my father^s carriage, with the appurte- 
nances and the accompaniments of the Camerons about me^ 
to pass from Lynwood never to return, when I set out into 
the world. Again I passed from a homestead, fedthfii] 
though not my right ; and this time, as at that time, I felt it 
not. I saw their tearful eyes and the waving of their hands 
as I was driven from the Rectory door, and I was utterly 
forgetftd of Pindon, for in a very short space we should pass 
by Bletchley — I should roll by its very gates. How I 
prayed that in some deep grove I might see the shadow of a 
form which would not recognize me. How I strained my 
eyes, and stretched out my arms over the acres which he 
owned. But my last cry was not to be granted me, — ^he was 
nowhere to be seen ; and soon the towers, and the lakes^and tiw 
trees were gone out of my vision for ever. And what l/eU! 

[I am compelled at this juncture to stop, for I cannot see 

through my glasses, and they are good ones too. I adviso 

everybody who has weak ^^^ to ^o Vi '^^dx^'PVvecson's in 

Cornhill; that is, if they are not t^fe\Nei^iXioxsafflBDL^m^^ 

I am at this time. The memoxves^ ^^asaJc* wiaa ^^« \aft^ 
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ling that season, are such as even now I cannot describe, 
not that I envy their happiness, or wish to be myself 
at smiling scene twelve thousand miles away, where the 
wife sits upon his knee, and he hears the voice of 
hood. Thank God ! there is again an heir bom to that 
oh of the house of Hussell, although they lost their first- 
, and their next two babes were daughters. I would 
change places with that lovely lady, not for all the world. 
mid not be sitting in this pretty room, with my fovourite 
ires upon the walls, and the dearer living ones beyond, 
had not won such tranquillity from the waters of 
lation. 

^lores Ooncepdona and my pretty Josephita are sitting 
by side ; they have each a sketch on the table before 
I, to which they are putting the finishing touches ; for 
orrow will be mamma's birthday, and these are to hang 
ir boudoir. 

y Dolores looks up when she hears my pen cease ; and 
feel cold, perhaps I look pale, — very unusual in this 
lie. Certain it is she lays aside her palette, and comes 
to my couch. " My beauty ! " she says, " why do you 
) so much when it makes you grieve ? Don't do so, it 
esses me. What a number of closely«written sheets, and 
neat ! I have decided upon the manner in which my 
shall be boimd ; how long before we get it from London? 
dl desire those gentlemen, Elphinstone and Home, to 
jr, on my behalf; do you think they could possibly 
f1 {guery?) 

[ shall have a pale green morocco binding, and since it 
e best of all the books you have written, I shall indulge 
fanciful device for my particular copy ; I shall have 
ig some silver flowers the motto of our house — * Ardiente 
uena ccmsa' — for a little elegant souvenir. Come, I 
ou smile. Ah ! it is a very good motto. Now, never 
sad again ; for do you know, my Prima, papa said he 
half a mind I should not read this last book of yours ; 
J appears he knows what is in it, and he says you made 
f-sacrifice, and he does not approve oi ae\i-«acriSiQ.^'a.\^^^» 
people are to be selfish and wrapped \3l^ \tl ^i^ve^x Qr«^^ 
re, but he eaya you were a martyr, and "^e> ca3D3\ft\»^i»N^ 
a/oiw^ bia eldest daughter (and Ixexe ^e die^ Vestefcvi 
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up), lie cannot have her sacrifice hersel£ Ko, he wishes me ; 
to be like Josephita, our birdie, and have as noble a husband. | 
Come and see baby. How ever his mother can dt there, \ 
though they are for our mamma, touching and tinting those ^ 
flowers, when such a rosebud as that is near, I cannot imagine." > 

But I could not be carried from my desk, not even to , 
look at Josephita's baby, and, moreover, I kept xny Dolores , 
a prisoner until I told her this, that although her dear papa h 
knew me better than any other person in the world, yet he : 
could not enter into a woman's feelings, and knew nothing , 
of the meaning of " martyr ;" and that, far from regarding . 
my adoption of his daughters as a self-sacrifice, I had believed, ^ 
and should ever believe, that they were not only the saving j 
of my life, but the agents of a purer happiness than I had , 
thought could ever be mine. Then she ran ofiT to her sister's 
baby, and I resumed my pen.] 

On actually arriving at my journey's end, I felt, strange , 
to say, relieved. Already the blow belonged to the irre- ^ 
mediablo past. I was separated from him; he could not 
seek me, nor could I return to him. I no more breathed 
the air of Bletchley-^Bletchley and its lord were gone . — ;j 
and the world was all before me. J 

!N'ow it so happened that I had not named to Cranston ;; 
Barton any prospect of my marriage — I was averse to writing ^ 
of it, and what need 1 I could ask him to Bletchley (time 
enough when I was there), and our correspondence was very , 
irregular. There would sometimes be months between our , 
letters; therefore, at this time he knew nothing of my ^ 
movements. I had driven to the same private lodgings ^ 
where I had last met dear Mrs. Barton, and, with the wd«^i ;j 
of life before me, I sat down to make a plan, for I was too . 
old, aud the blow was too deep and dire, to admit of insens- \ 
bility. I had no stupor of fever as I had when Frandsoo ] 
left mo, mercifully ; for where would a nurse have spmsg ! 
from now? Then I was young and gay, and the storm 
struck me down ; now I was exhausted with the contra- 
rieties of torture with which I had been wrung for thres 
days and nights ; but I was old ; I appeared to myself fifly 
— I felt that I diould not die •, t\vetefote I sat up to act 
My circumstances were cnticfil •, WaA tl^\» tci:^^'i&sm!( i 
in mypmso ; for tho droaseaXV^ ox^^wS^ x«mi»tfjlW^ 
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paid for with the last amount of my salary, — ^the dresses 
^ which could not be countermanded, and which I must in- 
i stantly order here, they must come to the lodgings of my 
"» widowhood, as costly in texture, as fair in hue, as they would 
^ have been worn at my bridal. I had not saved money from 
my expenses at Findon : they had pretty much met my 
receipts, though I was handsomely remunerated. In what 
way should I earn my bread ? — Should I go again to the 
gOYemess institution, to meet another Miss EUmore) 
What else could be done by women I knew not, unless they 
were histrionicans, or were capable of writing for sale. This 
latter I once more resolved — it had been constantly clinging 
about me, with a tenacity that had had its effect. I had written 
down my feelings as regularly as the weeks had successively 
passed— -all but the last great woe ; that could not be folded 
in poetry, — ^it was too solemn — ^too real. Supposing that I 
(xndd write, I had no means of judging whether people who 
are authors felt and wrote as I did, and one cannot judge of 
oneself The thoughts I wrote appeared worthy to me, but 
then they were my history. If other hands took up my 
pages, and strange eyes criticised, would their hearts be 
touched, and so their verdict be favourable ? 

My mood was one between life and death — a middle stage 
— that day. I had extraordinary thoughts — I had half a 

miod to take a bundle of poetry and walk right into 's 

house, and desire him, as a man and a gentleman, to tell me 
whether, by such works as these, a solitary woman could 
earn her bread. I supposed that the flunkies would deny 
me admission; but I was not a person to be denied. In 
spirit, I was putting them all aside, and bidding the gravest 
isj among the servitors conduct me to his master ; and I saw 
« that wonderful man glance up from parliamentary papers, 
epistles from his chUdren, and classical documents whose 
writers should be immortal — the deep young students of 
Glafl;gow, with whom this man, who stirs the nations, has 
time to hold casual correspondence in his title of lord rector. 
But I did not proceed any farther in my appeal; I did 
4 ixot see whether he encouraged the hope that hung in the 
1 balances. 

1 What Bhould I do? Cranston Barton m\^^ ^irv\«i Vi ^k^^ 
r a^ JPindoD, if be did not hear I had left. 1 t\vo\x^\. V^ ^^^ 
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to let bim know I was in London, if nothing more. Pro- 
prieties did not occur to me when I visited my old friends. 
I took a cab to his rooms in Bloomsbury. Great was his 
surprise when he saw me ; he did not know me at first ; — 
it was some years since we had met. When he did know 
me, he warmed my heart, by his earnest kindness of manner 
and tone, not a whit altered for the years which had passed 
over him. He was afraid I was ill — I must have looked 
fearfully ill. It overcame me greatly to see him. I had 
still a faithful friend; some were dead, and others were 
changed, but Lillie*s brother was still my friend. I must 
speak to him ; I must take him into my confidence, — ^not 
wholly, but in part. If I did not share this load with some 
one, my strength would not suffice me. He was much affected 
at witnessing my evident trouble ; — he glanced into the 
street. 

" Mary," he said, " I am not particularly engaged to-day, 
and if I were, this is like an angel's visit, — a lady in. these 
lonely rooms. Come, let us walk out together ; we can find 
a walk where none will interrupt us, and it is hard if your 
old friend can find nothing with which to comfort you." 

He ran out to get his hat ; it was upstairs, apparently. 
I saw him take two or three steps at a time up the narrow 
staircase, — there was an invigorating air about him ; in a 
moment he called to me, — 

" Mary, I want you up here ; I have something to show 
you in my studio. My old woman may mistake you for a 
model — her eyes are weak — but never mind." 

I got up and walked out into the grim little hall, and up 
the close stairs ; they were not grimmer or closer than such 
houses always are in London, but to me their effect was 
oppressive in the extreme. I had come from a region of 
light and air. But when I reached the painting-room, I was 
soothed by examining it. There were not many pictures^ 
and none that I thought fine, either in subject or coloitf- 
ing; but some were nice, and I felt sure had a promise. 
I said so, and he replied seriously, — 

" I hope so, Mary ; but it has been a hard strug^ 
Would that 1 had never gone to Cambridge. My father, 

sacred be his memory •'* 

''Mr. JBarton is not desud, Cwasfecsa'^'* 
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^Did yoa not know it) He died a month ago." 

I now noticed he wore mourning. 

** I never was told of it ; how grieved I feel ! And was 
ha end peace ? " 

<« His end was peace. And now, Mary, I am alone, like 
yourself save for one consolation ; I must speak of that to 
yoa one day. Young artists in London who have no one 
to take them by the hand, and no money to give enter- 
tMDinents, not even a dinner to a few men, have an up-hill 
gHne to play. One can't get into society without the means 
I have named ; and who cares about third-rate pictures by 
a painter nobody knows 1 I am unlucky. I know what I 
want ; but I can't get it. My education was at fault ; 
nevertheless, I do something, and I hope for a better day. 
Last week I accidentally sold a picture for a larger sum of 
money than I expected ; but that is the least part of the 
matter. Men are not easily satisfied, Mary, with whom to 
paint is a passion. How natural it is to be talking to you, 
like the old time again — ^how is Francisco f 

** He is well," I replied ; and Cranston relapsed again into 
Ids former strain. 

"When I was a young man, I accidentally heard Stowell 
deliver a lecture to a ' Yoimg men's association,' and I have 
never forgotten some parts of it ; he said that young men 
were apt to think, if they had not money or powerful con- 
nections, it was impossible for them to advance in the world. 
' NoWy' said he, ' there never was a graver mistake ; if any 
joong man has health and a good character, no matter what 
his name or rank, unless he fail to respect himself, he can 
make himself a place in life. There is a way and a means 
fiir every man to live ; but ' whatsoever thine hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might.' That's the grand thing, 
and never think fortune indispensable. Great men are 
carving their own position every day of your lives, — sweet 
18 the bread of independence ; and don't be afraid of work, 
and of all things husband your time— your time is your 
money. Be content at first with small things, — the world 
was not made in a day.' So he went on ; and, Mary, that 
lecture had a great effect upon me." 

And had it not an effect upon me 1 He did noY. Yxvcyv Vt^Vo 
^Muag the seed an the waterB, which, bore iruit «i\.et laaJK^ ^^5^ 
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" See this picture, Mary," said Cranston ; " I have often 
wished to show it to you. How delighted I am you are 
here ! See the eyes, what think you of them ? And the 
hrow, — is it not a mysterious brow 1 so high and grand for 
a girl's, is it not 1 I must show you the original ; she 
will love you I She is very well acquainted with you." 

Alas, alas ! he was trespassing ; those sweet words and 
few, I could not bear them. He was trampling among my 
agonies. Would these words of Cranston's pass away witii 
the fondness that intoned themi I said the girl was 
beautiful, and turned shiveringly away. 

" Not beautiful, Mary dear," he followed me saying ; " but 
I have allowed you to stand too long. How very poorly 
you are ; how negligent of me, and you are so fatigued toa 
There, sit down in my arm-chair; my landlady has threatened 
to cover it over and over again, but I don't use this low 
room much." 

He was busfy at a cupboard in the comer ; presently he 
brought out a black bottle and corkscrew. Then, he went 
somewhere in the passage, and came back with two old- 
fashioned wine-glasses in his hand. I watched the process 
of the drawing of the cork, and he poured out some port 
wine, and brought one glass to me. Then we bowed to 
each other, and drank ; and no stately lady in her bower 
ever received a more perfect homage than was conveyed in 
his simple bend ; but I looked like a lady, no doubt ; I was 
handsomely dressed, and the dignity of real affliction is 
always palpable. Asking if I were too tired to walk, he 
ran upstairs again, to lock the door of his painting-room ; 
the key went into his pocket, "for," said he, " bachelors' 
territories are occasionally invaded, and such a thing has 
happened as Mrs. lines (during my absence) walking acci- '■ 
dentally into my studio, though I have lived in these rooms ' 
a long time, and in forgetfulness folding away most of ' 
my partly-painted draperies, in order to put the studio ^ 
straight, as an act of charity." . "^ 

We went out at the street-door ; he took my hand under 

his arm, and we walked silently some time. We turned 

comers and crossed streets ; but I left our course to him— I 

jhzew jaothing of that iie\g)a\>o\XT\ioo^. ^kortly we reached 

the JRegent'a Park ; I liai ue^ex "Vj^iOLmV^iXi^W^ s '^\q^mA. 
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green and grateful to our eyes. We sat down upon one of 
the numerous seats, although it was early spring. There 
were many people around j but that was nothing. We 
might smile or weep, sitting in our separate existence, and 
they would take no account. 

Then I told Cranston Barton, with a husky voice, that I 
had left Findon for ever ; that a fatal event had cut me off 
from it, of which I must never speak or hear ; that, there- 
fore, I was now alone in London, — alone in all the world, — 
and I could not determine in what way I could live. As I 
passed out of my immediate trouble I grew firmer, and 
ooDsnlted with him about my acquirements, my habit of 
scribbling, my ignorance of my capabilities ; whether I had 
indeed the gift to write, and, if so, how I could bestow it. 
He was very much shocked at what I barely felt, that I 
was alone, and upon the world, with no money and no 
friends, and undecided as to my employment. But according 
as he learned my necessity of friendship, so I engaged the 
fliiioerity of his interest in me. And no good brother of a 
BK^r forlorn and desolate could take more anxious views 
or more earnestly discuss every thought which was advanced 
to him* 

Thus acted this man, who had been taught in the school 
of adversity, and who found himself called upon with no 
adequate means to fulfil the most delicate and critical duty ; 
fin: had I not appealed to him by seeking him 1 and did he 
not rejoice that I had done sol In comparison as he saw 
that some stupor of sorrow blinded my eyes to my grave 
pomtion, so determinedly would he help me in this hour of 
my need. Here were two persons, of opposite sexes, with 
rery little money, no connections upon which to fall back, 
and no link to bind them together but the friendship the 
BBBter and the friend had bequeathed ; and the girl had no 
ooQofidant but the young man. There was scope for human 
kindness! 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

" Do not look at life's long sorrow. 

See how small each moment's pain ; 
Grod will help thee for to-morrow, 
Every day begin again." 

** The first thing, Mary," he said, after we had talked for an 
hour, and were now walking about. We passed and re- 
passed by the Gloucester Gate ; how often I walked by it 
afterwards, and never without thinking of that day, and the 
truth of that efficient friendship, which had to be provedi 
not by words, but deeds. 

" The first thing, Mary, is to find you an abode where, 
you can feel at liberty. We will decide that you shall 
attempt this matter which is so forcibly impressed opmi 
your mind. I did not know you had a fixed idea of pub- 
lishing until now that you tell me so, but I feel to have 
great confidence in your power, though my opinion is^ com- 
paratively speaking, really not worth anything. I am not, 
literary, how should I be ? I can do nothing but paint ; that 
is my passion, and it is warped by a fatal mistake ; yoa know 
I ought not to have gone to Cambridge." 

" Cranston, do not lament. And for the rest yon have 
sound common sense, and you are by no means unintelleotiia], 
and that is a character of itself" 

" Well, Mary, I have letters of yours which I believe 

would not disgrace the Quarterly ; you know how clever you 

were always considered; and see how the Milfords have 

appreciated you ; I am sure you will be able to achieve this 

thing ; it only requires strength of mind to begin, and that, 

I admit, is an awful servUeur to have to invoke in year 

circumstances ; sitting down quietly to gather up your 

powers, and put them down on paper, to compass a purpose 

j^ou cannot grasp, while the days fleet by, pitilessly run- 

Tting away with your substance?* "Box WiA. V^^^Vax^ (why 

should I hide it from him,l7raaVac«^^<^Q^ ^fiSMHaam^^Mi^ 
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tbat in the course of a few days I should have only about 
twenty pounds in the world. 

Yes ! I, who so late was the affianced wife of Mr. Russell, 
for whom a great name, a grand home, and riches, so recently 
were waiting ! who had tossed aside diamonds from my 
hands, which would have provided for my lifetime — (they 
were no heir-looms, previously worn by the women of his 
house, but had fallen to his possession in a very remarkable 
way. I well remember the story). I sat with Cranston 
Barton, the impoverished artist wealthy in the goodness of 
his heart, and told him calmly, without a tremor or a pang, 
that I was almost a beggar. 

" Supposing, Mary, that you took some rooms — ^very 
quiet rooms somewhere, where you could entirely suit your 
convenience as to hours. And that you say to yourself, 
decisively, as you ccm say, " Now then, I am not going to be 
dumb any longer, I am tired of being a cipher,^ and I 
intend to astonish the world.*' 

I burst into a laugh, a real, actual laugh. Oh, the good 
that laugh did me ; I could not believe in my identity. Three 
days, three years, had been so fearful with me. 

"Cranston!" I exclaimed, "leave off talking." 

** Certamly," he replied, " when you take up the pen ; for 
assuredly when you begin to write there will no longer be 
any excuse for ignorant persons' talking." 

'*But Cranston, if I should fail" 

" But me no huts, fair lady ! " 

" I must, Cranston ! oh, I am appalled. I imagine ex- 
hausting the trifle I possess, and not having advanced a 
step!" 

" You will have advanced a step ; you will have begun : 
you know what I told you Stowell said, ' the world was not 
made in a day.' How old are you, Mary 1 " 

" Nearly five-and-twenty." 

** Good 1 you are past the age of girlhood. You are a 
sensible, composed woman." 

I groaned. 

" Now, I believe it to be a moral impossibility th^t» '^^-^ 
should fail ; but if you should fail, weW, m ^x^ei \s\ssv^Ow^ 
time^ whidi twenty pounds will provide iox, ^^ ^"^^^ ^'^^ 
nbonta mtuation." 

p 2 
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" We I " the very sound was inspiriting, — so hearty, so 
unmistakable. 

" "Well V* 1 said, waiting for him to propose everything. 
It was wonderful — sundered for years ; yet I knew him, he 
knew me. I respected him, he was able and worthy to act 
for me, and perhaps one day (who knew!) I might be of use 
to him. Any way, he should do what he would. It was 
now mid-day — ^I was exhausted. 

" Do you like the apartments you have, where you are f " 

" I only arrived last, nigbt, you know. Yes, I like them, 
but they are too expensive, and too fiir from you." 

'I was clin^ng to my one dependence. I must be able to 
see him often. I should need refreshing, and a helping hand. 
I was not self-reliant* and proud now. He did not smile 
impertinently, as a man of the world would have smiled. 

" True," he said ; " this neighbourhood too is good, and 
we are near Mr. ; you went once with my mother to 

hear him preach. It does not do, Mary, to be toiling for 
the body all the week, and forget the soul on the Smii^y." 

" No ! " I replied. What a testimony did my past 
Sabbaths bear of me, eaten up as they had been with idd- 
atry of a creature ! 

*' We will inquire as we pass along, and you shall see, if 
you like any place." 

So we did; we knocked and rang at several different 
doors ; but the aspect of the houses disgusted me. How 
should I exist in one of them 1 I felt as if I must choke. 
Write I and write truth, and such as would not rise up in 
judgment against me, beneath such roofs as these — in such 
an atmosphere ! Yet, I repeat, they were very respectable, 
and the neighbourhood one of excellent repute. It was I 
who was incapable so soon to accommodate myself to the 
change in my condition. It was myself, not the houses^ 
which were at fault. 

Cranston grew a little anxious when I pronounced all 

alike intolerable, and I was by this time footsore and weary. 

We stood a moment at a crossing. I felt disposed to lie 

down upon the flags — ^what would it signify i Little angels 

rose up before my eyes, from the bosom of unseen watera 

iVc^ the omnibuses^ cabs, aad loox^^ tons^i tlqVi \!i»m^l^iiie 

down for a prey. 
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" Where are we goiiig to ?" said L The question reminded 
him of my exhaustion. 

" m tell you what it is," he said, " I shall have you ill. 
Now, where are we going ? — ^that is the question — ^where 
BhaU you like to go ? I ynH take you back to my rooms, 
and I will order some dinner for you. Will you like that, 
MaryT 

"No, no," I said, my desolation dawning upon me. "We 
will go into a shop, where we can get something to eat> and 
ihen I will return to Wimpole Street." 

" Of course ! I know of the most charming confectioner's 
ahop ; I took my little girl there once, — it is very seldom she 
6floapes from her thraldom. It is close to this street." 

So it waa^ with a window full of weddi/ng-cake. I ate 
different things which he brought me. 

" Mary,'.' said he, " I have a happy thoiight ; you will see 
it will answer." 

On leaving the shop, he called a cab, ordering us to be 
jijxiven to Camden Town — " This end, by the Park." 
\ And we started, shaken in the rickety vehicle. Where 
w»re the prancing horses which brought for my approval 
the handsome new carriage, lately built for me, to the open 
door of the Eectory ) The air was pure and fresh, blowing 
from the country, as we got out in Camden Town. Cranston 
examined the exterior of a nice little cottage with a garden, 
a onall detached house ; I looked as if that was more 
promising* , 

" Does it look as if it would assimilate with the voices of 
bixdfl^ and the flowers and sweet things you will have in your 
head, Mary r 

" Knock r I said. 

A young woman came to the door, with a baby in her 
arms. 

'^ I see you have rooms to let," said Cranston. 

" Yes, sir, very nice rooms, airy and comfortable ; please 
to step in, sir." 

. We stepped in ; she threw open a little parlour. Very 
small — a perfect miniature; but the Ivvimfeva^ m '"^ ^^>^ 
evidently new; and the window was opeiL m\.o ^^ ^x^^^ 
in ^-ont, where there certainly was a xoafc\>\3^. ^ ^^ ^'^ ^ 
r coold Jive there. I sat down, in a c\\a3r, OisjsBsto^ 
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another; tlie young woman with the child stood in the 
doorway. One day, long afterwards, in the Royal Academy 
there was a great crowd round a picture by that eminent 
artist, one of whose pictures was that spring a bone of con- 
tention between the cabinets of Vienna and London ; for 
the Austrian Emperor and the English Queen both wanted 
the original ; and the painter was sufficiently proud, and 
sufficiently secure, to refuse to paint a copy. And the 
grandees of rank, and the patrons of art, discussed the lines 
of that forlorn face, which looked round from the puny easy- 
chair, with such a longing loving look, in the midst of its 
own desolation, upon the smiling mother and the chemb 
infant, on the other side. Nobody told the silent critics, 
the wondering men, or the breathless women, that they 
looked upon life. 

" Well," said Cranston pleasantly, " will this do T 

" Tes," I said. He made all the arrangements. 

The young woman blushed, and was confused, when she 
heard that I only was to occupy the rooms. And she said 
she was afraid, if I had much company, she could not wait to 
suit me. I understood her. She was a yirtuous woman, 
the wife of an honest man, and a mother ; and she, in her 
sunshine, saw that I was wretched, and she thought some- 
thing was wrong. 

I said quietly that I should have no visitors, ^'unleai^ 
indeed, this gentleman, who may bring his wife to see me.** 

There could surely be no sin in naming her who was to 

be, already as his "^e. But I was sorry when the words 

were spoken ; for had I not seen the rupture of solenm 

human engagements? Certainly I did not speak it as 

a falsehood, I really felt Helen was Cranston's wife, when I 

thus mentioned her. Cranston looked a little perplexed; 

but the good young woman was satisfied, and she offered to 

show me the bedroom. I, however, felt that I could move 

no farther, and wondered whether I might not at once 

remain in the house, where I had decided to live. Why 

should I be compelled to go elsewhere, when I should return 

jiDznediatelyl 

Cranston and I had a little coii^€ntt.\kiiv\ \t was settled 

that he should send for my Ixig^ig^i^t^ ^^m^l \»aL Tk!c^\M^ 

unpacked and defray my acocwmfe m'^mv^^^***^ ^ 
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landlady was agreeable^ and I was to consider myself estab* 
lished. 

All this was done in order ; and I lay down that night, 
worn and weary it is true, but with a comparative tran- 
quillity of mind, which, the preceding morning, I should 
haye conoeiyed to be impossible. I was content with the 
abode I had found — ^I was fairly launched in the new scheme 
of life — ^I had a fair field before me, — ^I should labour. 
True, I was alone ; but God was merciful, he would temper 
the storm j — had he not done so before ? 

Had not I, who reached London only yesterday, frightfully 
wretched, been placed in the course of a single day in 
oiroomstances of comparative comfort ? and all this had been 
brought about by one true friend, whom, at first sight, 1^ 
and certainly himself, thought wholly unable to assist me. 
Yet what had he done out of the common tide of nature ? 
Only a series of natural little circumstances, arising out of 
Ida sympathy, had been seized upon by him; bringing about 
a sort of comfort to a bruised and hopeless heart, binding 
the wounds of a broken spirit, bringing strength to the weak, 
lijGa to the dead. Yerily he shall have his reward. 

Thus then the embryo was in being — ^the beginning, 
that was to be the birth into the world of books. The next 
morning, ere I was up, to my surprise a parcel was brought 
to me. At the first intimation, I expected by some strange 
means it was the bridal dresses come, for I had desLrod 
Oranaton to leave my address in Wimpole Street, on account 
of their being sent there. But no, this was a small parcel, 
a amall brown-paper parcel, addressed in Cranston's hand. 
1 opened it and found-— oh, my friend 1 that act will be an 
honour to your children of the third generation. He had 
gone home; he was oppressed for me. For my sake he had 
battled all day; but alone, he thought, "what a frightful 
position I what can be done?" But he was sure he had given 
me sound advice ; he was sure I had set about the right 
thing. What then could he do immediately that would 
spare me trouble? what should I require? Decidedly, I could 
not write without paper — I had none, as a maltet <ii <y3va»fc^ 
not having known what I was going to do. ISuCk ^ciiX» <3v^ 
and purchased the half of a ream of paper, axiVx^^^*^'^^ >> 
have it now, it stands under a glass caae and \a dx>sNft»'^'^^ 
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morning by Dolores; it is brown stone, with a spout, and 
has a metal ring in the cork — a very common ink-bottle to 
all the world, beautiful in my sight — ^I have named it in my 
wiU), a packet of quill pens, a dictionary, and some blotting- 
paper. Having made a parcel of these, and given orders for 
it to be delivered the first thing in the morning, he must 
have fallen asleep in his bed, with ''the ministering angels at 
the four comers;" for if any man ever did a good deed for 
which in time or in eternity he shall be rewarded, that day 
witnessed it for Cranston Barton. 

Did not that packet help me to rise 1 — was I hopeless as I 
dressed myself?— did I war with Providence? iNo, no — 
no, no — ^I durst not think, I durst not glance at what was 
beneath ; but I breathed iu outer air, for a kind hand had 
placed me in a streak of sunshine. 

In his stately apartment did he vainly seek the forget- 
fulness of slumber) I durst not heed the phantom query — I 
durst not ask if he were suffering — ^no, no ; if I did, I could 
not move. 

Mrs. Lines^^but I shall call her Anne ; it was awkward to 
to me to call her Mrs. lines, I never did from the first — she 
brought my breakfast — tesi, bread, and an egg direct from 
the country, she said. 

There was a cheerful fire, and it was a bright day. The 
prospect was not so very dreary. Sensations rose in my 
throat unfavourable to break£Eisting, but I made a better 
meal than I had done yesterday. Then I brought the litUe 
table near to the fire, and took out my paper, tried the nib 
of a pen, poured some ink into a stand, which was a dumn^gr 
ornament^ and I was going to begin — ^what f 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

'' Strive ; yjsftldo not promise 

The prize you dream of to-day 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 

And melt in your hand away ; 
Bnt another and holier treasure, 

You would now perohance disdain^ 
Will come when your toil is over. 

And pay you for all your pain." 

I HAD not the remotest idea. What was I going to tell any- 
body t What did I know that would interest anybody? 
Should I tell them what had happened to myself t Ah, no; 
though they would never meet me, or learn my personation, 
that did not signify. My secret chamber was not going to 
be rifled for them. 'No, no. There had long been secrets 
in it, tended well; — but there was that in it now which 
ghonld go down to the grave with me. 

What then should I write? Some imaginary stoiy ! Some 
delineation of what might be fiction, but solemn truth. I 
thought I might ; but I shrunk from the beginning. The 
effort to do it calmly — to be picturing events and characters 
amid the gravity of life — it seemed a mockery. 

Should I write history ? A happy thought. I knew 
nothing about the public taste, or the public requirements 
.-nothing about critics or publishers. I liked the idea of 
history; — ^there was a grandeur about history. I could 
easily fix upon a kingdom whose antecedents of institutions 
and rule were sufElciently worthy of my pen. 

Some ancient characters shoidd arise from the centuries 
past, at the sound of my foot-fajl ; and the virtues or the 
accomplishments, the happiness or the misfortunes, of by- 
gone races, should speak again. It was settled. And now 
the scene and time. I looked round ui^oil "Ejoics^^ — ^^s^ 
forest^ the mtncaciea of which what ey© ^«S^ ^^^^-ra.^ ^*^ 
tbem who have hunted it from their \)Yrt\i-t\r[i^ — .tdxvsSo- \«^ 
II The trees, and the guide-posts, aadfbLe ^^-^otcx-k^^^.^ 
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— ^they were familiar to me ; but how should I venture a 
step into the thicket ? Yet the legend could not be perfect, 
unless the whole were told. I trembled over the magnitude 
of my task — ^my dauntless efeontery. Where could I turn, 
if not in Europe, where an Englishwoman must be most at 
home ? Kot to the vague indefinable fields, where tradition 
and fable go hand in hand, and the rush of succeeding gene- 
rations has obliterated the landmarks where the crescent 
gleamed in the eras that are gone by. And the land of 
Ethiopia, — so dark a pall hangs over her, no infant hand 
can unmask her, exposing what she has once been, when it 
shows what she may be hereafter. 

And the wigwams away there in the far west, the narrow 
circlet remaining, where the Indian girl still speeds over the 
cataract, on the steps of the hunters of her tribe, where 
nature is majesty still, shall we drag its romance to the light 
of kingdoms, while the good spirit rules them as yet, whoie 
hunting-grounds are not history ? — Canada 1 Mexico ? 

But there is a country ! — ^Ah ! beneath the bananas the 
women sit who tell their children what it is to be frool 
Those rivers — those forests — that tropic bloom — ^the shadov 
of the Sierra — ^the mountain-pass — ^I see them ! They an 
my inspiration. Fool ! not to have thought of it b^cne I 
What else could I desire 1 Of all dominions in the eartlv 
what other could furnish me with such power 1 — the heait 
beating within me. For I would sift from the mighty oon- 
tinent, the one country of Francisco— that fidr land, rkli 
in its merchandise, its advances in this my day ; and what 
had it not been in the veiled days of the past ! My heaii 
swelled at the thought; I should be transcribing what it wooU 
please him to see. Consolation ! I had found it, near upoA 
the place of my love, untouching it — ^what should toaoh ilf 
Ambition was rising I I shoidd live ! I should taste of 
fame — ^I was assured of it, by the throbbing of my pulaei^ 
by the burning heat which came over me, of impatience^ ef 
longing. 

To begin 1 I would choose £&r back in the primitive tiDi% 

when Peru was a heaven-descended legend. The Inotf 

should ait at my table, w\t\i \\i& coroquenq^utf upon tboir 

brows ; and the prieat oi t\\o iaaaa «aii ^^ \&s^^\l c& ^Sia 

temple should give each, otlaex ^\aifie. "L^wjSlWi^ tJl^ 
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life, the battles, the death, and the tombs where their people 
laid them ; and the silent Huacas should bare their bosoms 
for my hand to rifle the gold and the gems. And through 
it all some story might be woven, how a warrior loved a 
virgin in the City of the Sun, so should many readers be 
satisfied. And the opening line 1 — wisdom ! brave heart. I 
used to repeat to LilHe in bed : — 

** Royal in splendour went down the day 
On the plains where an Indian city lay." 

That was the thought I wanted ; but that was the oft- 
spring of some spirit of yore. I could not steal. This then 
I wrote : — 

*' In olden time a glittering city lay 
Beneath the moonbeam. Where it fell, 
The eye grew drunk with Beauty." 

For my work was to be blank verse. I had not heard that 
Uank verse was wearisome to the public taste, and that 
nobody would have advised even Tennyson himself to have 
paiUished a long blank verse poem, unless he had first 
eifeablished a reputation. Having begun, I went on, and my 
employment carried captive my thoughts necessarily ; — vast 
Msiwing I I was weary when the night-time came, and ready 
to take my rest. And this one was a sample of many of 
my fdture days. I wrote a singular letter to Mrs. Milford, 
in which I afterwards found I omitted my address, though 
I begged of her to let me hear from her. 

In the course of a few days I received from Francisco's 

rtB (to whom I had prudently sent ray address imme- 
»ly on my arrival, as, through their house, I received my 
oonsin's letters) a packet of letters from afar. I prepared 
to deTour them — it was a sweet drop of balm. They came 
to console me in the new lone life before me. So they did ; 
bat the first lines I read made me start &om my seat. 
Whai did he say? '^ Our dear children have sailed for Europe. 
—An English gentleman and his wife came down to Lima, 
with their children, to embark by last steamer for England. 
[Chankful for such an imexceptionable escort, MaA% ^*«i^& 
pravailed upon to avail herself of xt^ ^^ '^'Ki^^^ss^Kscsix:^ 
movementa more threatening every day?^ ** 'YXvct^ *«» 
wmenta when one sighs for a respite." *''^t* «sA "^to^ 
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Mttrphj remaimng fifton days at Truxillo on theii 
allows that time to announce the children's coming." 
terribly troubled." " Trust in you." I glanced 
manner over the pages. Inclosed was the copy of 
to the men of business, who from time to time 
furnish whatever sums were required for their edi 
and my brother's letter to me concluded with these 
"I do not ask y<m to love them." I then came 
postscript — a mist swam before my eyes — he des 
remembrances — to whom, think you ? — my husband 
Inarriage was concluded by this time, he supposed." 
between myself and authorship — ^that was all the 
I should ever see. 

And there was not a doubt of my reception of tl 
ren, the question was never asked. How should 
calculating questions, the people of that clime ? Tl 
doors thrown wide to stranger or citizen, little they 
to ask hospitality of one of their own blood. I re- 
letter ; they at least knew me, and what I was wc 
trusted in me ; and they never should be disapp 
never ! What was the date of this letter % In one i 
they would arrive, — these two young children, thi 
and four years old. And they were coming to n 
would be mine ; no one would be able to take them \ 
But what should I do with them ? Where should I pi 
These were curious questions. They were provide 
one point of view, for of course I should expend thei 
property for them. But what could I do with the 
babes, reared in luxury by a mother's hand, — ^I wh 
was my money, and who had but a nutshell to recei 
in 9 However I endeavoured to write on, despite : 
found joy and anxiety; and on the Sunday nes 
I had been established a fortnight, Cranston vie 
and brought his wife, I held out my hand and \ 
and our introduction was over ; we knew each other 
him, even as I once brought together two who were \ 
We had all so much to tell and to hear, that we 
pleasant time. What other circumstances but th 
critical could have assodate^ ^e;a»\a^ ^th me 
period 1 I exhibited my ^otV. \,o \Xiwxi, ^sa^ "V \i 
ihout my children — I 'waa a moVI^et ^«a^^. 
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Cranston was aghast ; he always was in my affitirs ; but 
he would presently come round, more especially after this 
time^ when he found I was really a singular woman, and 
could do what others dare not do. But on this occasion my 
Mend had just cause for alarm. It must have looked like 
madness to attempt to compass this burden heaped upon my 
own. And my own false security is nothing short of 
madness in the retrospect now. How I could breathe I 



know not, or how I dared even to ea^ But I was calm ; 
my great grief was buried ; nothing could move it : but for 
ihe rest, I had hope to win my bread. 
^ I was fond of Helen when she went away that evening ; 
"^^ I qnite agreed with Cranston that she was not beautiful, and 
^ ^ that she looked religious. She had a sweet face and a bright 
"-^ smile; rather delicate in appearance, with a full figure — 
artists do not admire the angular. She did not speak much ; 
what she said attracted the attention, and, I fancied, would 
fidl into the heart. We kissed each other at parting, and 
die was to come to see me when she could ; but she lived a 
f I long way off — in Westminster, and could very seldom obtain 
^M permission to leave her pupils. She was not very comfortable, 
but she had a pretty good salary, which was an inducement 
for her to remain. 

* I will bring her," said Cranston, " never fear," as they 
went down the little garden. 

I saw her take his arm, and they walked on, peaceful, 
happy in the hopes of which I had been shorn. And yet 
they had trouble. They had been engaged some time, and 
there was slight prospect of their being married for some 
years to come ; and Helen had to think of him, lonely and 
comfortless in his apartments ; and Cranston had to think 
<Jf her, neglected and tried in her situation of governess ; and 
neither knew for how long it would be. Yet they did not 
lebeL ; — ^they made the best of their circumstances. 

My book grew and grew; — I had a pile of covered sheets 
now. 

And what about the children 1 I communicated with the 
aigents by whom I should be advised of the arrival of the 
"vessel, and worked on ceaselessly, thin3dngaa\\\i^Aft«a"\-^5«v5^^ 
^rin^ the spare momenta — while I ate and dwcE^ — ^^ ^^ 
^eep&ate ancertainty of my own prospects, «a.d. ^i>aft ««^ 
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responsibility which I was assuming, to make that uncertain 
graver. 

I soon received the official document, which announce 
in business terms, that the ship Senator, Captain Wells, hj 
arrived in Liverpool, having on board the daughters 
el Senor Don Francisco de la Vega^ waiting my directi(»i& 

One thing was clear ; I must go and fetch them, and th 
at once— not an hour must be lost. I dressed myself ai 
walked to the terminus, to take the rail I set out aloi 
walking along the streets, en route for the future daughtc 
of my heart, whose places were secured in it before th< 
were bom. I had undergone a pang, when I went to n 
desk, to the little ebony box, where I always stored n 
money. It gave me a shock to spend any of it j but it w 
necessary. I was whirled along in the train, and I fell bai 
with fearful anguish upon Bletchley. Oh, where was hi 
"Why was I alone 1 Why was I thus forsaken upon t] 
strand of my life, while he, who had loved me, was nowhe 
to be seen ? I must have passed through a great deal < 
that journey ; for I was composed when I left London, ai 
when I reached Liverpool, I looked wild. I put a bwri 
upon myself; I refreshed myself in the waiting-room; 
removed my bonnet to smooth my hair, and found my« 
presently presentable to strangers. Then I took a carriai 
down to the pier, Was it fifteen years since my father hi 
brought me the foreign cousin, whose own daughters I sougl 
to-day? 

I anxiously inquired for the Senator. She was lyii 
some short distance away — I was soon on board of he 
There were a number of children on the deck. Few of til 
passengers had disembarked ; my tidings had been td 
graphic. I intently looked at all those children : — ^thi 
were none of them mine. I inquired for Mrs. Muiphy, i 
whoiie care my darlings were. " She was below ; tiiei 
young ladies were her daughters." 

I crept down the steep steps, and found myself in tl 

saloon. A lady, with an infant in her arms, sat on a cood 

with a little girl playing with some strips of coloured papc 

on the Boor at her feet. A. taller child, with large soft eya 

that £xed themselves on. mo ^^o xcLOxii^s^ \ filtered, wa 

standing by her »de, liol^g ^\v^ \^^^ >&3kdA. ^^ 
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Francifloo's child ! Grief and care for a moment were for- 
gotten, in the exquisite bliss of that meeting. There were 
his eyes — ^his brow — ^his very hair ; — and her skin was bright 
with the tint of his clime ; and she was altogether his 
image. I held out my arms, and the lady, who had risen, 
qM>ke a few words to Dolores, and then she bounded for- 
ward, and threw herself upon my neck, and we shed pas- 
Bioiiate tears over each other. It was some minutes before 
I oould turn from this child, surpassing all my dreams, to 
the wondering little creature ferther off When I did so, 
I saw that she was prettier than Dolores, with a more ordi- 
nary fece. They were thoroughly distinct from each other, 
and so they have remained ; yet both were, and still are, 
equally good and dear. It was some time ere, with my 
broken Spanish, I could coax the half-frightened Josephita 
to approach me. And I had also to address their pro- 
tectresB. I introduced myself briefly, for which there was 
little need, since the daughter of my brother had claimed 
me by the strong blood of kindred. Mrs. Murphy gave me 
•ome little anecdotes of the voyage, and news of the good 
bealtb of the parents of my babes. She had not long known 
Frandsco^ — ^her husband was an old friend of his ; but she 
fpoke very flatteringly both of my cousin and his wife. 

I regretted to leave this kind woman, who had shown the 
diildren so much attention. Mrs. Murphy told me that 
Don Francisco was about to send a nurse with his children, 
which she had overruled, on the well-known score of diffi- 
culty in their future disposition. Therefore I owed her very 
mndi, for she had acted towards these as to her own children. 
She showed me a diamond bracelet, a present from Francisco, 
aa the ship was just under-weigh. He intended it doubtless 
as an acknowledgment of her friendly offices — ^and she as- 
snred me ** she should value it as long as she lived, as the 
1^ of the friend of her husband, of whom she never heard 
mention except in honourable terms." 

Little thought that pleasant lady how thankful I was to 
ber. An ayidi ! what should I have done with an ayah ? 
To have maintained, or sent back to her country to tell 
that Don Francisco had no relative in 'Siiv^asA^ \sv^ ^ 
fFonum, who lived in a cottage wbioh wa& not ^«ic qt^ti. 
MnBL Murphy took leave of my dax^n^ "wfiti m«a&s*» 
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regret. She said she should ever remember my reception of 
her charges, when nature had thus exhibited her voice, and 
we looked upon each other, to love. I was anxious to return 
to the metropolis that night. It was then five, and looked 
cold and late ; but the children were well wrapped. My 
return journey was widely di£ferent from what the down 
had been ; for, as I listened to their chirruping voices, saw 
their pretty ways, and felt their entire dependence upon me^ 
it was very sweet to have them. Yes I I felt joy. It was 
a pure joy, now subdued by the wreck beneath it. 

But soon the little tougues grow weary, the lamp ceases 
to please, the heads begin to droop, pretty little creatures ; — 
their bedtime had come, and we had a hundred miles and 
more to travel I took one in my arms ; the other nestled 
beside me. I spread their large ponchos over them, and 
they fell fast a^eep. What prayers I breathed over their 
sleep ! — sprayers that I might be worthy of their charge ; 
that they might be preserved blameless ; that I might live^. 
and that they might live, for me to give them back to their 
parents in after-years. I could not describe the feeling I 
had towards them, beautiful innocents ! !N^ot a creature of 
their blood in all the land, save she whose arms were around 
them. And what was she ? Oh, I prayed to earn bread 
now. Bread ! I asked ; — ^not plenty, not riches^ only the 
bare necessaries of life ; — ^that I might not perish and leave 
them. 

We arrived in London at last. They did not awake when 
I gave one to the careful arms of the guard of the train, a 
tall Scotchman, and carried the other myself to the cab. 
Then the chest was put upon the top — ^the very same sort 
of chest as that which I had seen Francisco unpack in 
Lynwood, fifteen years since ; only this was larger. It was 
made of sandal-wood, delicious to the smell. We drew up 
at my cottage door. Anne and her husband came out ; — ^hie 
was a market-gardener, who had managed to take this 
pretty house, for his wife to let. They helped me in 
tenderly with my babies. I stood over them with a burst- 
ing heart, and thanked God that they were there ; and as 
I believed that sleep was a better thing for them just then 
tian supper, we carried them \xi^\a^x^%sA,\Ax^\'} xmskosa- 
Uig^ thorn, I laid them, on ewSb. ^^ oi tqu^ \iftdu l^waft 
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emained space for me. I was not hungry; — I preferred 
Iso rest ; and they turned towards me as they slept, and 
round their soft arms about my neck, and I fell into a sweet 
ream, in which I was walking with angels. I had not had 
ach a dream for weeks ; so their coming, which began 
ospiciously, was continuing the same. I awoke before 
bem the following morning, and very fondly I admired 
liem ; their faces looked like velvet, so wonderfully soft, 
nd their hair was as black as ebony. 

But I was their only nurse, so I must hasten ; I was just 
ressed when Dolores opening her eyes, exclaimed, ** Donde 
ftoy I ** Soon the little birdie at her side awoke up, and 
hey sat together examining the room, watching me, laugh- 
9g and chattering in a manner that enchanted me. I had 
een veiy little among young children, and their ways were 
jew to me. However, I don't think other little children 
ad the ways of these. I attired them in their extraordinary 
oetume, the worked petticoats, and red dresses fastening 
ocmd the throat, with breast plaits, as if they had been 
lade for a matron, and the coloured boots ; and I took a 
itiid in each of mine, and we went down the stairs. Those 
rho denied them the palm of beauty, must certainly have 
ailed them picturesque children. Anne was ready for us ; 
be wiped a tear from her eye; as she said, '* La ! what nice 
vmng ladies." I dare say she wondered what I should do 
rith them ; but she, as well as I, found it an easier matter 
rlien it came to the point, than when it was viewed from a 
istance. 

We did justice to breakfast. The little mouths were quite 
eady after yesterday's fast, and the change from ship diet 
ratified them. They appeared infinitely amused at my 
lioiatore domain, and delighted also ; for children generally 
asociate littleness with anything they admire. And on 
eing introduced to the baby, they were charmed. XJncon- 
doos baby 1 many an hour it afforded my darlings a pas- 
ime, whUe I plied a ceaseless pen, now feverish with 
Dziety, and the only daughters of Don Francisco de la 
r^a played with the infant of the market-gardener, ^\x\Vb 
he diamonds sparklefl upon their mot.\iQT*a \)T0^, ^sA^vN^evx: 
^^*^ mme was to live for ages I 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

'< Wait ; yet I do not tell you 
Tlie hour you long for now^ 
Will not come witb its radiance vanish'd^ 
And a shadow upon its brow ; 
Yet far through the misty future^ 

With a crown of stariy lights 
An hour of joy you trust not 
Is winging her silent flight.** 

A MONTH of this had slipped by ; — I delighted in them and 
they in me ; and I worked hard while they slept now, and 
my work prospered, although the days stayed not. 

I wondered I cUd not hear from Mrs. Milford, — ^I felt 
untold longing to do so ; to see something that had come 
from a house he had entered ; to see writing of a hanc[ 
which had touched his. But no letter came, then or ever; 
so small errors bring about great evils. Mrs. Milford sup- 
posed I could not unintentionally omit so important a 
particular as my address, and' my begging to hear from her, 
when she could not tell where to write, only made the 
matter worse ; added to which, I had told her that I was 
leaving the boarding-house in Wimpole Street. The matter 
was naturally extraordinary to her. Long afterwards, I felt 
how she would have recalled all the stages of our acquaintance- 
ship — ^my mysterious silence, my dearth of connections, down 
to the last incompreheusible step; and what judgment must 
she have arrived at ? As certain as it is that I never heard 
from her, so certain is it that I addressed her no more. I 
felt deeply grieved — ^to be forsaken so immediately ; and I 
could not bear to beg tidings from his vicinity, though I 
would have walked every acre of the distance to have 
simply heard that he was seen as usual; that— that — I 
knew not what. Oh, that I could hear his name ! but it was 
not to he. 
Dolores arranged my parpexa m^ ^om«s:\^ ^c«si\Vl \ ^ 
was never wild or careles8> tViat c\j3kV^ \ ^^ Ni^a «w.Odl ^ <3(i^ 
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as her fiither had been, except in his exuberant spirits; — she 
inherited the beautiful calmness of her mother. 

Josephita, on the contrary, little bird ! was always on the 
wing, singing, laughing, chirruping, all the day long. Her 
infantine lips trilled forth the sweetest melodies ; they gave 
me many a burden of song, which afterwards rang out to 
the world. 

My bird — and my lamb — no one had occasion to ask which 
was whicL 

Cranston and Helen came and looked at my nurslings, 
and I wrote a long letter to the distant mother, and my 
book was nearly done, and m^ purse was diminishing 
gradually, but surely, and the summer was drawing on — 
file summer which was in unison with their tropical con- 
stitation, the summer they so evidently enjoyed ; and in the 
midst of all these events, which were flocking upon my new 
existence, Anne's baby ran alone. Then there was rejoicing 
among all the members of the household. I ran, pen in 
hand, to see the sight, and Josephita clapped her hands, and 
Dolores, who had coaxed this step, smiled gleefully, and the 
sweet mother of the first-bom baby wept — delicious tears. 

Could I be miserable among them all 1 Was the mark of 
Oain on me, that I should refuse to be comforted ? No, I 
was comforted with their pleasure, and I had an exceeding 
hope — I trusted in my labour; but I lamented also with an 
aw£al lament, the more solemn because it did not darken all 
this light and gladness. 

On the 1st of June I wrote the last sentence of my 
poem ; the last sentence, I mean of the copy which was 
intended to go to press. But I ought to say, from time to 
time, Cranston had carried away my manuscripts and copied 
them in his clear small hand; and now fchat all was finished, 
ihete was as much writing of his as of mine; but that did 
not signify. 

Then we held a cabinet council as to what was to be done 
next. Helen had a half-holiday — ^it was Monday, an econo- 
mical day, and we decided upon treating my cherubs to a 
sight of the Zoological Gardens. 

Anne looked up the house, and caxned "^ler \i«Ja^ % ^2^^ 
when we got there, Josephita ran off ^tla. tVoae \»^o ^ J^^. 
(Modhmw) the partakeeta of her own cotuitry, T>Aot«»>^^^ 
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fest my hand, and listened to onr talking, which, whether i\ 
were grave or gay, was all that she could opine about it ; bul 
they were picking up English words, Dolores rapidly, anc 
we were in no hurry to teach them another language thar 
that which was ever sweet to me. 

We began upon business. A. great step was taken — th( 
poem was produced. " It would be very easy to part wit! 
it," Helen said. 

I thought so, though I did not say so. 

" I know several men who are connected with the press,' 
said Cranston, " but I question whether they are just th( 
right men for this sort of thing. I would speak about it tc 
any of them, if you like, Mary ; I am sure of candid advice 
if nothing more T* 

I thanked him. I had a great mind to set about the 
business myself; I did not see that there would be an} 
impropriety in my taking my manuscript to any of th< 
principal publishers, and calling upon several consecutively 
until I achieved my object. Literary people may smile; bul 
I am assured there are many well-informed persons wh( 
have as slight idea as I had of the magnitude of publishing 
a book. 

Cranston Barton thought this preposterous. " To thinl 
of you, Mary, being brought to tai:e such steps; who coulc 
vhave prognosticated, a few years ago, such a change of fortune 
for you r 

" Cranston ! what do you mean, sir, by adopting that tone 
when we are within sight of the goal ? Fortune, indeed 
Ah I who would have prognosticated that I should have 
fulfilled my desire, and found myself a writer 1 T see nothing 
derogatory in a person who can put her thoughts togethei 
indifferent though they be, they must have some truth ii 
them, Cranston), taking upon herself to speak to respectable 
strangers as to the method of publishing them." 

" Well, dear Mary, you know best," was his reply. 

Before we parted, it was decided that I should set out tc 

the City in the morning, bearing with me my precious roll 

Bat before we left the gardens, we accompanied Dolores on 

a survey; for she would not c^Vfe tctj «A^ to examine the 

birds, beasts, or fishes in that c\a\^Tek\3L^*\Ti'ek^'as»\:^<&\^ 

miyrj and their little feet ^exe^^wrji^^ ^^"^ ^^^«^ 
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faint on our way home, although "they were precocious 
children, three years older than their aged English children," 
which was what Anne and I had long pronounced about 
them. 

I felt by no means intimidated when, on opening my eyes 
the next morning, I recollected that this was the day on 
which I was to dispose of my poem. This was the day I 
should have the promise, at least, of bank-notes to put in my 
little box to keep company with the remaining sovereigns. 
I dressed myself with more care than usual; we had a 
merry break^t, and I came back over and over again to 
embrace my little beauties, who knew no more what I was 
about, or what depended upon it to themselves, than did the 
babe who cooed from the kitchen. They had given me a 
sweet name-^one which I never afterwards lost — (it is not 
an hour since Constantino, my Francisco's only son, was 
torturing his sister to give him a right to use it, when she 
well knows that, if she did, it would be scoffingly rejected — 
I am Aunt Mary with him) — ^it was the Spanish " Prima^" 
which signifies cousin. They had instinctively thus addressed 
me, and I was charmed with the name — ^they could not have 
chosen one more to my taste. I walked along till I got an 
omnibus^ by which I rode to my first destination. I alighted, 
and passed into the well-fitted shop ; I mentioned the name 
of the principal ; I was told he was eugaged. That was a 
pity; however, his partner must suffice. Mr. Betley also 
was engaged. 

Glancing at my roll, — " Could I name my business 1" 

«* No, I could not." The individual looked perplexed. 

" Might he ask — was it private business 1" 

" Yes." He bowed, walked off— came back to the attack. 

" If my business related to a manuscript, Mr. Betley would 
not see me; Mr. Hollis was the manager of that department." 

" Good I where is Mr. Hollis ?" 

" Step this way, if you please, madam." 

I was shown into a small office, where there were two 
chairs and a table, at which sat a portly man. He rose on 
my entrance, politely requested me to take a sea*., ^VwSol'V 
diid ; reseated himself, and fixed his eyeaxrpoTi tk^x^,"^^^ 
was becoming the roll I said, coolly, " 1 \i«>Ne «. tb»3sk>s^'5^^ 
vhicb I wiab yon to look over ; I am deaitoxxa \.o ^vs^o'sa * "^ 
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He bowed, and took the offered packet. As he was 
cuttiDg the string which bound it, I said, " It is an historical 
poem in blank verse." He ceased unfolding it, as he 
exclaimed — 

" Two of the gravest objections, madam, to your ever being 
able to dispose of your MS. I do not suppose you will meet 
with a publisher in London who will take upon himself to 
transact such a business; the public taste is quite palled at 
the sound of history in these days of mediocre historical 
novelists; and history in poetry, worse than all. I am sorry 
to give you so un£eivourable an opinion, madam." 

He was actually folding it up again without having glanced 
at the title-page — ^this that I had sat up a whole night 
finishing, dedication (!) and alL You may be sure to whom 
it was dedicated ; and with their charmed names upon it^ it 
could not possibly fiEdl to be successful ; this had been my 
verdict, — the judgment of genius over her new-bom child, 
genius that dreamed not of the dust and the solder clinging 
on the steps of the gold. 

" You think it is useless for you to examine it 9" I aaidy 
with less confidence than hitherto. 

*' Perfectly, madam," he replied, most respectfully. 

" Can you, then, recommend me to a publisher whoBS style 
it would be likely to suit ?" 

'^ I wish I could, madam. I regret to repeat that I do 
not know a single house who would undertake to purchase. 
We, or any other house, are, of course, most happy to bnug 
out any work at private risk." 

"What do you mean)" I said. 

" At the expense of the author, madam." 

"What sum would be required?" 

Looking at the MS., "I should say, by appearance, £100 
to £150 — not more." 

Perhaps I was a little clouded, for as I was departing, he 
said, " Prose works are the only style that goes down with 
the public at this particular time ; prose stories, pictures of 
real life — ^the simpler the dramoHs personoB the better — and 
written racily, with as much originsdity as may be." 

They were a few plain, instructions, costing him who 
uttered them only a bxeatld, to inib Vxr^xuidK^ \ \Mi|saL to 
see the fire into which I TaaA daiSiMdi >^ \w©bdl \a im^ ^ 
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precipice upon which I stood also. I thanked the grey- 
haired Mr. Hollis with sincerity. He, too, was a good man 
in his place ; he was able to speak a valuable word, and he 
spoke it; but I walked out of the shop with a heavy heart. 
My next attempt in Paternoster Bow was equally fruitless. 
I did not meet with so much respect either as from Mr. 
Hollis. A lady alone, with an MS. to dispose of^ were cer- 
t^ symptoms. Neither did they look at my suspicious 
roD. It is needless farther to particularize the trials of that 
day; suffice it, that I saw seven publishers ere I would 
relinquish my hope; and only one of them read the title- 
page. He told me that " the only way in which unknown 
authoresses could establish a reputation, was by presenting 
something to a periodical, which, if accepted, more might be 
attempted; and should a continuous engagement happily 
follow — if the writing caused this signature to be appreciated 
— a work upon private account might follow." 

So then I had gathered information with my terrible 
experience, as with a head throbbing with pain, and a fiery 
pang at my heart, wan, spent, hungry, alone, I threaded 
my way home. I dare not ride now — siospence — I might 
soon not possess sixpence. I thought of Miss Ellmore's 
twenty-five shillings, and wished I had that sum. 

I must have looked frightfully wild when I reached home, 
for Anne was quite scared ; and as for my darlings, they 
removed my boimet, they changed my shoes, they stroked 
my hot face with their velvety hands, they smoothed my 
hur, they hovered about me like two ministering angels, as 
they were. I could only lay them upon my heart, crying 
for mercy that we might not part. They were provided for. 
I could place them in schools or elsewhere for money, and 
in that case I would beg my bread, to stay near them ; but 
it was too dreadful to have to give them up, when I liad 
once tasted what it was to live with them, to be the centre 
of all their winning ways, their affection, their trust. To 
hve them, and to be loved by them in return. I was after my 
old sin of making idols ; and I was blind and could not 
see it. 

Once more I went not to bed ; I sat in. aaJx^'^, tvrJ^ ^^-^ 
for human passion, but stricken mt\i t\v^ ^Vcvx!g;^^^SJOft.^«s^'» 
wd thi$ love of the children. I asked t\iaJt n«^ TxiMgoi^^^'^ 
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part; anytbing, anything, so that we might not pari 
But what was anything ? where conld we find a scantier 
abode, to be one in which I could place his children 9 where 
indeed for myself? The long-forsaken turns not at the first 
supplication — I found not the pity for which I cried. Awfol 
was the dawn of that morning's light. What could I do? 
I wrote off to Crauston Barton, my last straw — scarce valid 
as a straw to a drowning man, — ^willing of heart, impotent of 
hand. I peremptorily demanded him. He came ; and we 
passed a season of bitterness. I hid nothing from him. What 
was mortification? where was false pride? since we must 
jmrt ! my babies and I ! He could see no rescue — ^none. 
Then, as he was overwhelmed, I rose again. Had he not 
been abamdonnJ^, I should no doubt have yielded lower and 
lower j as it was, I breathed out of his despair. *' Cannot 
I live two months and strive ? — ^what cannot be done ? Did 
not the man speak to me of periodicals ; why not try them ? 
If I ccm write — and I know I can, Cranston, I know I can,— > 
surely I may dispose of small things ; and so little shoiiild 
suffice ; — ah, yes, the barest wages. Fo^ the babies, you 
see, need not want. It is only one miserable body that 
must be held together, to preserve the heart for those two 
children." 

Cranston only shook his head at the beginning of my 
words ; at the close he groaned. But he was not long cast 
down so hopelessly. We consulted long and earnestly ; we 
prayed that this terrible cup might pass from my lips ; — ^that 
I might not be condemned to place Francisco's daughters in 
the strange hands of hirelings. 

" For two months be it then, Mary. You have not sufficient 
money for that time, but I happily have ; it is very little to 
offer you, but it will answer the end, and it is nothing 
to us." 

" Ua I " That told the tale ; but I knew it before. They 

were saving against their marriage, — each pound might hasten 

it. And here was / about to take from their substance. 

I saw how frightful it was — ^it was impossible for me to see 

clearer ; but — I was a tigress about to be defrauded of my 

young ! I stretched out my hand greedily for the thirty 

pounds he held towards me. \i^\i,N?V'KisL\'WA\\»vcLTHY 

Jmnd, as if I was saved. My s^vvtvV.^ to^ xoa^^-A. tSivcsq^A. 
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niggle through ; with such aid, and such necessity, I should 
it achieve my purpose. So they -feel who cast the first 
06 ; the intoxicating prospect diures them, and deeper, 
ieper becomes their in&tuation, until all is lost. How I 
eked my children in my arms when he was gone ! — how I 
orted with them, running hither and thither — I was in 
Btesy. Anne was delighted ; she took her cue from me. 
How I watched them in their sleep ! how my softened 
jmcing vented itself over their heads ! how I committed 
lem to a higher care, none know but myself; and rising 
1th the daylight, I sat down to my task, so much more 
fficult than before, since it was not the outburst of a fresh 
ithosiasm, which barely to itself had dreamed of a damp ; 
it an awful necessity, on which depended more than my life. 
Our visions are free, they will not be summoned peremp- 
rily and emergently. The vaster the need, sometimes 
e colder ebbs the muse. I found it so — I could fix upon 
ithing to suit a periodical — I spent a very anxious day. 
knew the bearing of many periodicals, their style, &c., but 
was a difficult thing to establish myself to produce just 

At last some papers had grown under my hand during 
at week; and as I fancied a personal application was not 
this case becoming, I addressed my small MSS. to several 
litors, and trusted my labour to the post. I carefully gave 
y address to each, and awaited the reply. Until I heard 
' one success, I felt as if I could not again touch my pen. 
nd the pressure of circumstances gives us over to madnes& 
or hours together I actually hardly beheld the sword 
ispended over my head. Only when I opened my eyes in 
le morning, there was the aching awfol sensation at my 
sart, and the start into biting fear and dread. 
I went with my babies into the beautiful park, those few 
lya ; I took them in different directions — I told them 
ories as we sat under trees. I drew pencil pictures which 
slighted their eyes; and we were dearer to each other as 
ioh sun went down. But this could not last — a week went 
f — ^no replies came; again I was reduced to despair. Mi^hfe 
ley not have answered, if only to compVaim >Si'B^ tcw^ ^sqN^ 
^eta were 8o or BO, or my style bo or so *\ W. ^oxsV^'^'K'^ 
ren me an experience to seize, Bwt t\iey txqtrb c>l VJasi^s 
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replied. Of course not — ^how could the business of offic 
go on, if every foolish scribbler of manuscripts -was to g 
time and attention ? That among the mass which is wortl 
is secured, and the rest go in silent companionship to soi 
obscure pyra Such, doubtless, was the fate c^ my p 
ductions, delivered in so heterogeneous a manner, — ^the h 
thing in the last place. It was a natural failure, but s 
' the less grievous in its effects. 

It was Cranston Barton who put into words at last the ox 
course there was for me to follow. I must, and that inm 
diately, find a place for my children; I could not possibly ke 
them with me, since I could not remain in these apartmen 
more expensive than my slender means could meet. Wh 
I had heard him say it, I felt distinctly that it was to 
done. I did not attempt to question it any mora Th 
very day I walked forth to take account of such houses 
had written on their door-plate " Establishment for you 
ladies ;" for I felt I ought rather to leave my darlings wi 
persons who were educated, than with nurses in low life, 
was a dreadful day. Former experiences had not toudh 
upon this trouble, in its peculiar poignancy ; for the wc 
being, the comfort of those unconscious little ones was m 
at stake. 

I did nothing, happily, but wander and examina Wb 
I got back, quite forgetful of all discrepancies between i 
I suffered some expressions of trouble to escape me befc 
Anne. I shall never forget her consternation ; the manii 
in which she looked from one to the other of us, claspi) 
her own babe to her breast. What did she mean, for a 
looked scared 1 was she going to turn us all out of her hoos 
was she going to hurl at me that I had come there on fill 
pretensions? I had not done so. No words, if my a 
pearance had done, indicated that I was of superior nm 
But Anne was not going to behave so. No 1 she was 
good angel in a humble woman's form. She took up t! 
comer of her apron after a few minutes, and wiped her ey 
She was from Hertfordshire, a countrywoman bred ai 
born, no Londoner ; she did not say a word ; but h 
silence was more eloquent than words. All she could ha 
gathered from myself was, tliiat isom f^ia^ \£CkKx:^\ained cam 
I must part with the childiQii. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

**Pray, though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears. 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears. 
An ansvrer^ not that you long for. 
But diviner, will come one day ; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it ; 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray." 

At night, when I was sitting alone, she came in, "Ma'am,** 
ohe said, " something has happened to oblige you to part with 
the little ladies for a while ?" I bowed my head. 

" If you would excuse the liberty, as you are a stranger, 
.jn^'am, if you wanted to know of a school for the little dears, 
pur minister would be the man to tell you about the ladies 
"frlio keep schools in this neighbourhood. We sit in his 
chapel ; he calls here sometimes, — ^you have happened to be 
out when he has come ; he isn't a grand preacher, nor nothing 
of that, but he is a kind man — excuse me, ma'am." 

" There is nothing to excuse, Anne," I replied j " I am very 
^uch obliged to you." And her idea was a new light. I 
^ixight I would act upon it. 

On the morrow I asked her the address of this minister, 
and making up my mind, I went to him at once. As I 
walked along, I had time to remember whose were the 
daughters for whom I was seeking an asylum ; and when I 
presented myself if my manner was not perfectly composed, 
ft was at least such as to warrant Mr. Blanford in believing 
^e to be a gentlewoman. 

I made a short story, telling him one of his parishioners had 
directed me to him ; nor when he inquired, did I withhold 
the name and calling of the market-gardener. 

Mr. Blanford was a man in years, with a wife and grown-up 
jEamily. He called in his eldest daughter. ^^ ^^^c^V ^sis^^V^^ 
''this lad/ 13 inquiring for a youngladie^ ^K^o^r 

'^Oh, papa ! there is Miss Ashlei^'a.'' 
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" True, my dear, I at once thought of her." 

"Who and what is she?" I asked. 

"She is a good young woman, madam," replied Mr. Blanford. 
*' She has her mother and herself to provide for ; they belong 
to my congregation. My elder daughters were her school 
companions, and they and she remain attached to each other." 

" And," said Miss Sophia, " she has not a large school, and 
her pupils are all little ones^ and she takes great pains with 
them." 

"Has she boarders?" 

"Principally day-scholars; but she had some boarders last 
half-year." 

" Has she no boarders now 1" 

" She wishes to have them, ma'am^ but I believe she has 
not any now." 

" Thank you," I said ; " is she a lady-like person, and well 
informed?" 

" Oh dear, yes," said father and daughter. " Her father 
was an ofQcer, and some flaw in the papers caused the mother 
to be deprived of the pension of an officer's widow; therefore^ 
as I said, their only dependence is this little school. She is 
a person with excellent acquirements." 

I asked the address of the young schoolmistress. I found 
it was in a healthy neighbourhood, and about one mile froia 
my cottage. 

I thanked the Blanfords heartily and took my leave. The 
brass plate on the door was nice and bright, with Miss Ash- 
leigh's name upon it. I was not so exceedingly wretched 
when I knocked and rang the bell. A very small maid- 
servant admitted me to a very small parlour, where sat a 
very small elderly lady in a widow's cap. She had a mort 
benevolent countenance ; I felt drawn towards her. She 
offered me a seat, and addressed me very civilly, saying her 
daughter would be with me immediately ; and shortly the 
daughter entered. She too was small, particularly so by the 
side of me ; — I felt like a giantess pouncing down upon some 
lesser creature. At a glance I saw she had nothing of the 
heroine about her ; she was a lady-like, cheerfnl-lookuig giri, 
apparently about three-and-twenty. I entered upon my bu«r 
ness at once, I found her -very afciisX^^, «offi!LsKEi!L>\y \T>sdAsitt 
and anxious to obtain pupilB. 
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I was not the lieart-wrung person to her which I knew 
myself to be; I was only the kind guardian of children, 
whom circumstances prevented my keeping with me for a 
time, and for whom I wished to select a comfortable home. 

The old lady listened attentively, and her countenance 
perceptibly brightened, when, my voice trembling in spite of 
myself I named their ages. 

** Dear infants," she said. 

But the young governess shook her head. *^ Mamma^ dear," 
she said, " we have never taken any so young." 

" True, my dear, it would be a great responsibility.** 

** The very fact of your being afive to the great responsi- 
bility impels me to wish you to assume it/' I said. 

We had a long and very particular conversation ; so long 
that at length Miss Ashleigh rose and said she must not be 
any longer absent from her pupils, and my final arrangements 
were to be made with the mother. 

And we made them. Although the vacation was at hand, 
that was to make no difference ; it would be very short, and 
Aether mother nor daughter was leaving home ; therefore, 
the children were to go immediately. It was all settled 
systematically, and Mrs. Ashleigh declined taking the 
address of the men of business which I ofifered to her as 
a reference ; of which I was very well pleased. Guardedly, 
jealously had I felt my way, and I was assured all was right 
as £m* as it was possible to judge of strangers. The aspect 
of the room partook of peace. The tiny fire-place and narrow 
mantel-piece, on which a few ornaments stood, did not look 
contracted, since I also now lived in a cottage. There was 
a bookcase in the comer, holding a few books, and a single 
flowerpot in the window; a monster one it was. The 
beautiful " Aram " was in flower—" Lily of the Nile.'* The 
only handsome thing in the room was the large oil-painting 
over the mantel-piece, whence the husband and father glanced 
down on care which he no more could soothe. 

Would Maria have objected to this home for her pretty 
little ones % She would not, for they would be safe ; and 
what more at present was required for them % As step by 
step I passed through trial, moreb\mi\AelL\i^eaxcka%\.\i<b^^5«sv 
to saapect there was no good thing m me. N^Vet^^^s*"^^ 
xbiJit^ pf which I had vaunted, since it coxjMl not y^^^^^^o^ 
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the shadow of aid? Where was my ftitnre dependence to 
come fipom i To what Ime of life must I turn ? 

These thoughts succeeded each other continuously. As 
their last night beneath my roof, too stupified to weep, I 
watched my children as I should not watch them again for 
many nights to come— I must leave this present abode for 
a humbler ; and I thought I must stitch. I had prepared 
the clothes of my darlings during some days past, and they 
were provided with such simple garments as best became 
them. I had not explicitly explained to them the fact of oar 
having to part. I rather led them to suppose they were 
going to make a visit ; and I trusted to novelty and the kind 
manner of the Ashleighs, to pacify any reluctance the^r 
might testify to being left with strangers without me. I 
knelt with them in our little room, with a quivering lip, to 
utter a prayer, the spirit of which they might imbibe. I 
held their hands in mine, and entreated protection and 
blessing from' Heaven for them. 

That was the moment of our parting, when I commifcted 
them to God, being driven from them myself We walked, 
for it seemed less painful to me to do that than to have a 
carriage ; and in the evening Anne*s husband was to cany 
on their box. It was one of the very portmanteaus marked 
with Francisco's name, which I was to have taken abroad 
with me. Never had their tongues been so glib; never had 
they looked so lovely, — ^their dark waving curls under their 
straw hats, and their faces bright in the sunshine. My heart 
bled at each step. Too soon we reached our destination. 
Miss Ashleigh herself opened the door for me this time. 
She did not catch up my darlings in her arms, frightening 
them ; but her eyes rested on them with a beaming look of 
interest and kindness. Then the old lady welcomed us, and 
took off her glasses to wipe away a tear. Nothing could be 
more sweet and touching than their reception ; and when 
I tore myself away, with a vague excuse, Josephita was 
already nursing the kitten, whose privileged place was the 
hearth-rug; and Dolores sat on the old lady's knee, with 
her large eyes wonderingly fixed on me ; and I did not even 
lass them, I could only pTesa t\ie loajad of Miss Ashleigh, 
m acknowledgment of her ampVe ptattase^ ol cwtfe s^xA^^ 
chmng of the street-door f©\\\w^n.m7 ew»\^^^V3i€^ 
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I fonnd myself in the cottage ; but I knew not how I 
lad arriyed there. That night I was in a stnpor ; I dragged 
Djself early to the bed where they no longer lay, and fell 
nto a deep sleep. I slept until quite late the next day. 
^Then I awoke, Anne was standing by the side of my bed, 
^ What is it f I exclaimed. At her unusual appearance, 
ragne terror possessed me. 

^ Nothing is the matter, Miss Cameron, except with you, 
iear ; you are worn out." 

She had never approached me with that tenderness before ; 
—trouble casts down the barriers of rank. 

" I brought you a cup of tea, Miss Cameron ; now sit up 
liid take it, it will do you good, and just eat a little bit of 

XMBC. 

It looked tempting — the white-covered tray — I could not 
:efuse. Anne did not offer to go away ; she felt, I am sure, 
ihat I was alone, — ^and even as she felt so, she thought I 
night make something of her. I saw only my landlady in 
ler, as she stood by my bedside. 

"Mrs. Lines'* — it was only the second time I had called 
leor Mrs. lanes, — " I have been very comfortable here j but 
! am obliged to leave these rooms now." 

Anne gave a start. 

** Yes, I assure you I am very sorry ; but I have some 
tiuaness which compels me to go elsewhere.*' 

** Indeed, ma'am," she said, as if not knowing what else to 
ay, and forgetting in her perplexity to regret my departure. 

" Yes," I continued, in my cold, hopeless tone, " I am 
ping the beginning of next week." 

" I am very sorry, ma'am," then said Anne ; " I am very 
orry. Is it obliged to be next week 1 and won't you come 
ack again 9 The house will be lonesome without the little 
idles ; but I shall never bear it without you." 

" Hush," I said, affected at these simple expressions ; " do 
.ot speak in that way. You have behaved moat kindly 
D TUB y indeed, I feel towards you more as a friend than 
nything else." 

** Oh, ma'am, if you feel so, don't leave us ; pray, pray, do 
ti^ in our rooms." 

Perha/wr she penetrated the flimsy veVL oi ^^\3K^^i^>ssiI3kfi9at 
hicb was takmg me avray. 
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" Do consider it, ma'am ; and if you can make it con- 
venient, just stop on as long as you please." 

" But, my good woman," I said, recklessly, " supposing — 
which I do not say it is — ^that it was inconvenient to me to j)ay 
for such nice rooms, how could I possibly remain in them ? 
For a variety of reasons, I am obliged to have another abode; 
but I thank you most heartily, and shall always bear in 
mind your conduct." 

'' Oh, don't talk of bearing in mind, Miss Cameron ! " she 
exclaimed, for " bearing in mind," I found out, conveys a 
peculiar meaning to persons of her class at the lips of their 
superiors in station ; " pray don't, but I'll speak to my 
husband, indeed ma'am, and I am sure he won't know how 
to go after his work, if you don't make yourself comfortable; 
he has such a high respect for you. Miss Cameron, and for 
the young ladies ; he likes you for lodgers." 

I did not command this woman to meddle not in my 
matters ; I did not forbid her cai'rying them to the ears of 
her low-bom husband. " I was sick, and she helped me." 
I lay a long time as if I could not rise again, then Anne 
came and helped me to dress myself, and she led me down- 
stairs, and brought the cradle of her child with the infant 
sleeping in it to keep me company and drive evil thoughts 
away, while she tidied my bed-room. And truly it was a 
boon — the sight of that baby. I looked at it '; and if I was 
not comforted, I was better than I should have been with- 
out it. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

'* Let us love one another ; not long may we stay ; 
In this bleak world of mourning some droop while 'tis day ; 
Then, ah ! though the hopes that we nourish decay. 
Let UB love one another as long as we stay." 

Cranston Barton came to see me in the evening, and so 
did Helen. We talked very little ; but if I only uttered » 
syllable, Helen was ready to reply to it. She sat close bj 
jne, her bonnet off upon the table, and her smooth hair and 
her calm eyes were Bexene ima^e^, — ^ ^iSi^VN^aLon refreshiag 
me. She did not pity me, Tiev.\*\kfii^ ^^V^-jT>sst ^^^ 
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breathe hope for the future, when apparently hope was 
mocked. They simply saw things as they were, and as my 
own eyes saw them. They did not mention my children. 
When I named them, with a burst of grief, Helen said, — 

** Dear, they are safe — ^be sure of that — ^they are guarded 
by a stronger arm and a deeper love than yours. The Keeper 
of Israel, who neither slumbers nor sleeps, He is watching 
them." 

I was startled by her words ; they conjured up visions of 
gratitude and trust. Spoken as she spoke them, they must be 
true. How could I think they would need me, when they 
were cared for with a mighty care? "The Keeper of 
Israel ! " did she say ? " who neither slumbers nor sleeps." 
A light broke upon my dark soul. Helen revived the 
Lillie of old. Thus had my Lillie consoled me in the days 
of my baby woes. To my temperament, constantly rising 
and sinking, such consolation was incalculable. 

When they were gone, Anne came in ; she knocked at 
the door more reverently than usual ; she came in with a 
im candlestick in her hand, for it was late, — so late that 
Helen had been greatly alarmed on discovering the hour. 
We had been wrapped up in our realities. 

** You won't think of leaving us, I beg. Miss Cameron. 
My husband says he could not sleep in his bed if you were 
to go seeking among strangers, who know nothing at all 
about you. And, ma'am, you could not live on nothing 
anywhere, — you can pay us only what you must pay others. 
Don't speak so, ma'am, if you please ; we are not afraid but 
what we shall be paid, and we don't mind nothing about 
when. My husband, thank God, is a very steady young 
man, and we are pretty well to do. He has made a sight 
o' money of his potatoes now the disease is about, for ours 
am't touched ; and the wall-fruit makes twice as much as 
last season, when the cholera was so bad. And setting that 
aside, we coiddn't rest neither of us. Miss Cameron, and I 
with that dear baby, and don't know what it may come to 
before it dies, — ^for you to go away, nobody knows where. 
Oh, don't look so, ma'am ; I know what you are — au^b^^-^ 
as sees you sees the look of a lady *, «xi^ \)a.o\x^ ^\^H&^^ 
Httle place, Mi88 Cameron, it's an Yioiieafe Ta^ci^ xo^l, ^^ 
ibBif'gmare than can be said of all t\i© iod^^^'va."^^^^ 
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Please to stay contentedly, ma'am ; and as for the pay, 1 am 
very well sure things will come roimd. All those papers 
you sit and write, I'm sure they're worth something, if you 
did but know where, — and you'll find out, depend upon it, 
some time." 

Anne continued to talk, warming as she proceeded, and, 
I have no doubt, expecting momentarily that I should stop 
her tongue ; but I could not have done it for the world, 
though I was astonished. 

" My husband sajrs this * Weekly Journal,' that has a sight 
of fine reading in it, is all written by different people ; and 
he thinks they must get a deal o' money for writing, con- 
sidering how it cifculates, and how it must pay them who 
edit it. Supposing, dear, you were to just send a bit of a 
scrap, written off when you are not feeling so unhappy, and 
let us see if they are not glad of it. There's often beautiful 
poetry in it. My husband reads it sometimes, though we 
don't take it ; for he says, though there is a deal o' good 
reading in it, and working-men like to know as well as 
gentlefolks what's going on, he doesn't think the paper does 
good. He says how the men sit in the beer-houses, and 
how they get to high words over reading it, and there's 
often broken heads where the ' Weekly Journal' is took in. 
There's speeches in it as stirs the men up, and they can't 
justly understand it, while they think they do. And another 
thing. Miss Cameron, it comes out on a Sunday, and it's a 
bad thing for a newspaper to come out on a Sunday, it's a 
something to look for, and it takes them as can't sufford to 
buy it out of their homes of a Sunday to them as can ; and 
it is more that than an3rthing else keeps folks from a place of 
worship. The newspaper does them more harm than the 
music in the parks. You'll excuse me being so free, Miss 
Cameron; and, dear, won't you go to bed? you seem so 
wearied. I'll go up with you myself. Never think about 
leaving me ; that point 's settled — so long as I can wait <m 
you to suit you, that Ls." 

I gave her a look for an answer, and I let her put me to 

bed. The next morning I felt better. I thought over all 

she had said; how Teaaonahle it was, how sensible the 

Brgnments, and her idea ^^aa iio\. \.o \ift ^t^\iy^ I knew 

better, at a future time, \v\ia\. V,xvxft Tve^^ ^oa ^^sc&»si\i^ 
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taken from her husband, when I learned how morally and 
intellectually good the editor of that paper was ; but that he 
issued the " Weekly Journal '* for a purpose, — it is the great 
machine of the mechanics. She said truly it had a wide 
circulation. There is scarcely a house in many working 
districts where every Simday morning it does not appear, 
and generally consumes the time which on that day should 
be better employed. The time came when I lamented that 
so gifted a man should issue those sparkling paragraphs, 
which inflame but do not elevate. Yet there are portions, 
written by himself, of high excellence ; — the gravest thoughts, 
the purest poetry, are penned by him. I presume it does 
not occur to him to alter the course of a system which is of 
years' standing ; therefore the leading articles of that paper 
do not furnish food for the need of the present time. 

No one doubts the excellence of its writer's heart, who is 
acquainted with his private life, his devotion to his wife, his 
fond tenderness to one daughter, and his paternal pride in 
the other ; nor can they doubt his sunny intellectuality, who 
see the clubs where he bands brothers — men who regard him 
as without a peer — among whom his wit and repartee are 
the least of his attractions. There is a superlative charm in 
the friendship men feel for each other, who are thrown to- 
gether and linked together not only by interest but pure 
regard. 

I was introduced to him in the Crystal Palace, the day 
the Guides' band played there. He was leaning on the arm 
of that young man who, down to the handwriting, wishes to 
make a copy of his pabron, and who owes him everything. 
I admired the benevolence of his face, and the grey alk-like 
hair above it came in for its share of my admiration ; and I 
saw him smile — the smile was inimitable. He returned to 
me my sable boa„ which by accident he rescued from beneath 
the feet of the crowd; and I had the full benefit of the 
smile on the occasion of this inexpansive benevolence. But 
I did not feel as if I could write again just at present. I 
settled myself into the niche ordained for me by Anne's 
decisive arguments ; and, getting embroidery and German- 
wool patterns, I stitched through those lon^ ko^ ^is:^^ 

When thej had been one montlo. awa5,^\^0EL ^«^a^^ 
period I had hid down in whichi 1 ^o"V]\i uo\» ^a«^ "osi ^*^ 

b2 
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lings, affording all of ns time to be resigned to our sepsm 
tion, I went to visit them. I found them as well, an 
better than I had expected; indeed, I could not be sufficient] 
thankful. They looked healthy, and beautiful, and goo< 
"What more could I desire ? I found Mrs. Ashleigh was i 
the habit of taking them into the garden of the squar 
where they ran about, and amused themselves, and m< 
other little children. Dolores was the first to perceive m^ 
and she flew towards me. What a tender little heart : 
was ; and how it loved me ! The little birdie was not ha 
so demonstrative. They were both evidently contented, 
felt better than I had done for weeks, when I left then 
Then I wrote again to Maria, from whom I heard regularly 
and to whom I wrote regularly; and I dwelt on the man 
little things that would charm her, carefully hiding th« 
they were not with me, or that any cause existed to separat 
them from me. I had previously written that my marriag 
was abandoned, and that I resided in London ; and tha 
with their confidence in me, was sufficient upon my ow 
afiairs. I never entered any further into them for years 
why should I ? I could but have caused them untd 
anxiety, when I should not have accepted any benefit firoi 
them. I made a will, in case of my death, by which 
placed the charge of the children in Cranston Barton 
hands, till he could communicate with their farther an 
mother. I had no one else to trust them with ; and I too 
care that all should be in due form, to be recognized by tii 
agents of their father. 

I contrived, to use a homely expression, to keep body an 
soul together, during the next three months ; occasioiiall 
Cranston and Helen came to see me, and we went to hei 
some minister together, if it was Sunday, which it general! 
was. Sunday visiting is a very bad thing ; but works < 
necessity, piety, and charity may be done on the Sabbttt 
day; and I believe their visits to me might rank among tli 
last. We went sometimes to the places of the Establ^lie 
Church, or if not, we preferred to hear a preacher whoi 
name was at that time upon many tongues, for he had ba. 
aside every worldly consideration in obedience to eertai 
conscientious dictates, and T^n^oxmssox'^TaH^^^^aiiSi^^x^^ dii 
tinction alike, he had oecoded ixoxQ.^^gK3^i^^siiV^\ksWW 
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&lfle ; his patrician congregation did not follow him, to sit 
under his plebeian pulpit; but doubtless he enjoyed the 
peace of God. On one occasion when we heard him, he 
alluded to the recent consecration of bishops, opposing the 
office as unscriptural, but rejoicing that the choice of men 
had been so worthily made. Predicting " the dawn of a 
better day to the English church, since good men were raised 
to high places." But for his recent abnegation, he would 
himself have filled that late vacant bishopric — ^but sees and 
mitres were beneath his feet; they who listened to him 
recognized that. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

But neither beat, nor frost, nor thunder. 

Shall wholly do away, I ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

CoLEBmGE. 

With a faint hope of realizing a few pounds to defray my 
babied vacation expenses — ^for I had not been driven to apply 
for supplies to meet simply their maintenance yet, — I set to 
work in the end of October to try my pen again. My will 
was good, and so was my ability, as succeeding time proved ; 
but neither was to be yet crowned with success. 

After what Anne had said, I could not bring myself to 
swell a Sunday newspaper. I tried periodicals, but in vain, 
—I received no answers. I went on drearily, but more 
rapidly, with my needle. I had no prospect of repaying 
Cranston Barton, and I had expended three parts of his loan ; 
and I hardly knew how I could meet the needs of Christmas. 
But I did meet them. I worked hard, and we never wanted 
for suitable provisions for my darlings ; and a happy, beau- 
tiful season we had that month. Yes, happy ! no one could 
doubt it, who heard our voices, and saw our faces, catching 
the reflection of one another's. Nobody could have sup- 
posed I was toiling as I was, day by day ; nor would they 
have conceived. that care was nigh, when I was famx]&&;:t^R?SJ!Oo^ 
want, in prospect, every hour of eacb. dac^. 'X!^^ ^^s^^"^^ 
Bang in the blind man's holiday — i,\ie cafc^ cx^^^'^^'o^^ 
^~tbe zabbita md greyhounds, vdtla. ovxic ^ai^^x^ w^^ 
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wall — the pictures we drew — and* occasionally tlie young 
ladies went out to tea in the kitchen, for Miss lines liked 
to entertain company. 

By the middle of January the children were quite im- 
patient to see Mrs. and Miss Ashleigh again, and my second 
depositation of my treasures was very different to what my 
first had been. But I felt very lonely without them, and 
set to work the faster. 

Whether it was the work, or traitor memory, or what, I 
know not ; but sitting over the little grate with a shawl 
round my shoulders, I got mists before my eyes, and felt 
heats coming over me at intervals, wl^ile occasional sharp 
pains shot across my temples, and I had to rest a minute in 
my work. Rebellious heart ! the voice of it would not be 
stilled. It was the middle of February, a year, within a 
few days, since I lefb Findon Rectory — since I left him. 
Memory was a weary ache, ever there, though not a pang in 
the labour of the months before the vacation, and the joj 
that marked it. I was horrified at the throbbings of mj 
heart, as day by day fresh anniversaries laid bare the wounds 
of the past ; at length I could hold up no longer, the head 
will droop, the trembling fingers will not ply ; the tears wilj 
come ; and Anne shakes her head, and is locked at hei 
inattention, and carries mc off to bed ; and when that daj 
came round on which I was to have been a bride, I was 
lying in the stupor succeeding delirium in an attack of fevei 
simUar to that which seized me when Francisco left me ; 
and I had been tended, though kind Mrs. Barton had gone 
to her rest. Though hers were cold, fond hands had been 
found to smooth my pillow and bathe my temples. Helen 
had been fetched to assist in nursing me. She had had nc 
Christmas vacation — she seldom had vacations, for she had 
only an old maiden aunt to visit in Kent, who was cross 
and selfish, and cared very little about her dead sister*^ 
child. By dint, therefore, of some circumlocution, Hden 
obtained a fortnight's holiday — ^holiday 1 poor Helen, how 
did she spend it? taxing her sufficiently overwrought 
strength, losing her rest (sleep was out of the question, 
where lay one in brain fever) •, Txjjvmng up and down with 
yoixng willing legs, always decAaxm^ \Ax^ea^^. \^TXi^^^ 
through, with good medical a\>\>exi^«aQft wA^Jaa ^wpg^s^i ^w 
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of my nurses, and this second attaxjk (I always think, like 
my mother's, this fever will be my end) did not kill me. I 
awoke once more, to hear that my children were well and 
happy ; that my recovery would be an era of joy in my 
nurses' lives ; that they were neither of them weary ; that 
it was the first week in March; and that a letter had 
arrived for me. The only thing that was not impressed 
upon me when, a fortnight afterwards I crept down stairs, 
pale, thin, and aguish, but quiet, better in mind, more 
resigned, was that there was the doctor's bill to pay. 

My natural anxieties, however, pressing upon me, did not 
hasten my recovery ; I was some time before I could hold a 
needle, and perhaps a more forlorn party never sat together 
with the appearances of comfort about them, than we were 
who considered once more what there was that could be 
done. 

Once more, like the flickering of the expiring flame, the 
craving of the spirit that was within me made itself heard — 
not, thank Heaven ! ephemeral like that — though what a 
desolation did it light ! We sat in rooms for which two 
months' (at least) back rent was owing. There was Cran- 
ston's loan of the thirty pounds — ^and the doctor's awful 
bill; while I was so tremulous with weakness of body, 
that I was utterly incapable of fetching or delivering 
the articles from the bazaar, which I knew not how to 
execute. 

" Cranston ! I'll try once more. I know that is a 

good man ; if he will neither accept, nor reply to me, 111 
never write again. Madness as it is, I'm determined to 
make the attempt." 

Useless they evidently thought it ; but when another is 
at a last extremity, and ourselves cannot aid, we are tenacious 
of impeding the ifeeblest effort ; we begin to see impossi* 
bilities ; we imagine some marvellous hand may be about to 
stretch out and save. Thus was it with Cranston: he 
neither encouraged nor discouraged ; he left me to do as I 
willed. The sense of which gave me a sickening feeling; 
for I saw how hopelessly alone I was, how forsaken of all 
the world. Scarcely a deeper guiltWa ^^«^cra.\«viss*3 ^iws^. 
have overtaken an unfortunate tlian. rcvm^ 'v^^ ^iX^ait xsv^go^^ 
jre6 to others who have suffered, and ^\vq xswj ^xsSax ^s©^ 
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for whom I write this history, I say "Do not despair; 
gird up your hearts resolvitely ; help comes at the last ;" 
for I found it so. 

To those who lose crowns and empires ; to the paralyzed 
refugees, who are expiring in their cellars, bom the nobility 
of kingdoms ; to those whose cup either of honour or power 
has been ruthlessly dashed from their lips, it may seem to 
these great ones of the earth a fable to speak of my despair. 
But the heart can bear but so much pain before it lies at 
rest ; only so much of human woe can fill a fleshly vessel ; 
and if our mind, and heart, and soul, are all wrought up to 
the last endurance, what matter whether the name ^ey 
encircle belong to Napoleon at St. Helena^ or to some such 
insignificant woman as I sat that night in the humble 
cottage of my lodging in Camden Town ? I had struggled 
to the utmost, I could do no more. With labour and 
remembrance well-nigh slain, with a frame trembling, a mind 
exhausted, and a heart that half prayed to be still for 
ever, over which all this burden of heavenly charity was 
almost expended in vain, so black was the midnight dark- 
ness, — ^that night, oh daughters of grief and care ! was the 
eve of a brighter day. Sufier this to console you ! Thus 
have women ever consoled each other, while the multitude 
world rides proudly by, with power and splendour in her 
train, and to whom the figures of you and I, as we sit by 
the road-side, in our garments of sackcloth and ashes, are no 
more than the dust of the ground, which their prancing 
horses throw over us. 

Before I went to bed that night, though my hand could 
scarcely hold a pen, I wrote once more a blank-verse poem, 
short. It partook of the character of that time, and was 
solemn. I sealed it up, with my name and residence, and 
wrote the superscription to the editor of a periodical of large 
circulation. I told Anne what I had done, when she came 
to me in the morning. 

*^ That's right, dear ; it does me good now to see that 
you're picking up again. Who knows ? perhaps it's just the 
thing, and you'll see a deal spring from it." 

As she brought in my breakfast, she said, " I hope it isn't 
ioo melancholy,'* 
^'8uch aaitiSf Anne, it ib done, 1 ca\i»a^ «JiXftx \\»? 
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Dgered. 

T you are about it, dear, suppose you wrote some- 
^ely" — ^she had decided that what I had written was 
ly — "and send it to some of those picture-books 
ley like poetry."' 

aght I would do so, as she said, now I was about it. 
ire I felt, that if I failed this time, failure for ever 
e over, for I should never try again. When Anne 
be one, she posted another of a much lighter charac- 
essed to the editress of a then current magazine. I 
DC to fetch my babies to spend two days with me 
LS event, for I felt an indescribable longing to look 
L again. They came, and holding them very close 
t to me, I told them how good God had been to us, 
He had very nearly taken me away, but that (I 
perhaps for their sakes) He had let me live a little 
They could understand a great deal of English now, 
^ asked me some thrilling questions, and talking with 
ly spirit was almost lifted out of itself. Dolores 
md trembled, and the baby birdie ceased to smile, 
At towards them much, I ween, as a mother feels 
her own. I spent a fortnight almost unemployed, 
>le to do so little. 

oh! bright day, one oithe "days of my life," I received 
3rs ; it was singular they should come together ; one 
n him in whose noble heart, in the full tide of 
by, there is room for human kindness. My poem 
ined and returned to me, but with a letter of some 
containing the editor's criticisms upon my compo- 
rting his regret that my poem was of too mournful 
for admission into his pages, but thanking (thanking !) 
!oing him the favour to present it ; advising that* I 
kttempt something bolder and healthier, and con- 
with the declaration that no further notice could 
L of any contributions of mine (on account of press 
«s which would not admit of general correspondence), 
rhat I offered was acceptable. The other envelope, 
J person of my sex, and far my inferior in all mexiife^ 
leiits, if I may be pardoned a coiic\\\SiOTi ^i»NircLfe«"a^ 
jeqaent experiences, contained tYiesfe NiGt^, ^''Y^os^ 
ff the ' Magazine' acknowledges ^i>c^e xe^v^^ ^^ 
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several oracular sentences, but why they were sent to her 

she is at a loss to imagine, as the * Magazine' has always 

hitherto been considered a depository for sanity." I com- 
mitted that epistle to the £re. 

And now then the other. . My poetry was too moumAdI 
And he regretted it. I had received attention then at last 
Though the letter was a declination, though my poor linei 
were returned, still the voice had been heard ; I wm 
encouraged; it was not all a delusion. My poem had 
been thought worthy of comment. It had not been thrown 
carelessly aside ; it had been honestly read. 

In the course of that week I wrote an article, the first 
with any solid matter in it, I believe, I ever penned, and 
having written upon the envelope, "No reply, nor is the 

return of the manuscript desired, except at Mr. *s 

pleasure," I sent that to its place, and in due time I received 
its wages. Can any one guess what I felt at the sight d 
that first money ? What visions of plenty and peace, to sbj 
nothing of reputation, that fairy image built 1 Delighted, I 
yet hushed my knowledge; mine was the triumph, mine 
should be the suspense ; I would not share either, until till 
one was established, and the other past. 

I took stock and measured my position ; it was a very bad 
one. It was now the end of April, the summer vaca^ 
would soon be here, and my debts were frightful. But 1 
took courage, I was seen to smile; I wrote more fireelj, 
with less of the leaden weight upon me. 

Again my paper was received. This time I bought a 
number, to see if my work was in it. It was not ; but BO 
matter, it wovM be published, and I had its price. I did mot 
attempt any other publication ; that would have seemed to 
me a tampering, with my bene&ctor. I was content widi 
small things, and I lived on hope now. I wrote an artidfl^ 
and when it was acknowledged, I commenced writing 
another ; but this was slow work ; however, I waited with 
patience and trust. 

When my babies were home, I no longer concealed 

my encouragement. On one of those evenings wbei 

beforetimQ we had beeu bo mmx^.ble, I took Cranston aad 

Helen into my secret, 'wYoie Xtlti^ ^x>^ ^i^aa \»5a«^ \ft W; 

aad 9ltev they "were gone,! to\^ .feusaj^ ^q'W^ isrj Vn^ai 
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were brightening, and all mj friends rejoiced with me in 
my dawning prosperity, as they had lamented with me 
during my rayless adversity. And groping along pretty 
nearly in the dark, but looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, I held on my way. 

Months went on, and I took courage ; I passed from one 
step to another, and thankfully I called myself successful. 
And another winter's snow came down, round the happy 
home which sheltered me ; and I sat on the Christmas- 
ove with my children, growing so fine and tall, — they were 
five and six years old now ; and I had paid my arrears of 
rent, and my heavy doctor's bill; I owed nothing but 
Cranston's thirty pounds. Kothing ! it was a large sum ; 
bat it should be paid. And so it was. I was writing 
now in several quarters, still personally unknown to any 
editor. The following summer I was able to repay Cranston's 
loan ; my children still learned of Mrs. and Miss Ashleigh 
all that they required. I wrote and received continuous 
letters from the fer-distant land. They were, as they had 
^ ever been, struggling along, — a different struggle to mine, 
I but still a struggle. Maria's letters — each higher and 
.1 tenderer in its strain, purified and refined in the half- 
defined prosperity, the honour and integrity, of her husband 
^ — ^fell sweetly upon my heart ; and his — each stamped with 
^ a firmer signet than the one which came before, the conscious 
^ powcu: of strength, the soldier-general, the people's statesman 
— ^were not his meat and drink to my soul? And the 
?* daughters they beheld not, grew up in their beauty, the 
* delight of my eyes and the joy of my life, and they were 
^} Uest with as promising an heir as any other high house. 
** I laboured on, and not without drawbacks, nor did I escape 
' ^ neat straits ; and Cranston and Helen were at last going to 
^ oe married. 

''^ That autumn I sufiered greatly with my eyes, and could 
^ ^ not see to write ; and having with difficulty straightened my 
affairs, I had nothing to fall back upon. It was not con- 
^ sdlatory to sit half blind, while the days were fleeting by, 
^ knowing that if my sight w ere re-established, I had i\o dfc^os&A 
! idea of when that would be. The op\it\i«[\xii\aX*, Vsici\$^ 

compelled to call in, advised operatioiis, axA \k.atr^^ ^'^ 
tipgenciea preBented themselves to my mmd. \'w^^3^'^^*^^ 
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I 

very unhappy, wrong as I was, with past experience, i^i 
to be cast down. But I had a dread that other pens wou 
be found to write in my stead. 

Some weeks of this had gone on, when, late one Satuidi 
night, I heard the laundress bring home my linen, and Am 
taking it upstairs ; never so much as turning to my rooi 
to ask me for the two shillings to which it amounted, ai 
which I did not possess. This had happened beforetin 
To-night it gave me a great turn. I was shocked, thoii| 
it was such a trivial thing, and I could not help cryin 
though that weakness was pronounced fatal to my eyesigb 

Anne must have heard me, for she opened the door ; ai 
when she saw how I was behaving, she came in and stoc 
near me. Presently she asked what it was about, and affct 
a considerable time I was sufficiently foolish to tell her. F< 
the first time in my life I thought her unfeeling, for si 
laughed. 

" Miss Cameron," she said, " did you never hear, when tl 
Duke of Laughton wanted to pass over Waterloo-bridg 
neither he nor his groom were worth a penny to pay ti 
toUwithr' 

I stared at her. Her countenance was so comical, as al 
was her story, that her laughing became infectious. " Then 
one point gained,** I heard Anne say as she went out ytx 
her tin candlestick, " IVe heard her laugh again." 

And while I wept, in this bitter strait, that a good woau 
should lend me two shillings without my asking her for : 
and while she consoled me in that strange way, and the 
was beauty in the wide world, with its blencUng of tl 
forlorn and the true, — I know not whether it was th 
evening, but certainly it was that week, a gondola sh 
through the shining waters of a by-stream of Venice ; ai 
resting his oars by the marble stairs which led to a nobk 
palace, the gondolier chanted his even-song to the Yiigi 
as a personage still in the prime of life sprang out of tl 
gondola and ran up the steps leading to the delicioi 
garden. And there was no form to compare with his in t] 
gondolier's reminiscences, neither another voice so swe 
in the accents of command. And \Jftft ^w.Q«k of the EngUi 
^'Milor " ia bright with, pilde and. ^^easoccfe , «s^^ ^^ V 
springs from the fountaia'a sld^— ^^ Ha «k»xr^1 " 
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fW, SO mnch she loves him. She is lovelier than before ; 
d then^ doubtless, though I beheld it not, his arm encircled 
r, and her beautiful hair drooped down upon his breast ; 
f ever the clear and star-lit waves the burden-song of the 
ws went forth of William Russell and Lucy Raymond, 
b a "Venetian soir^ of art, where English and Italian beauty 
d talent thronged, they two — ^the indisputable lions — 
Tolved in their separate orbits ; and imperceptibly attracted 
each other, that they should meet was a natural circum- 
tnce ; and having met, that the rest should follow, was 
BIT destiny. 



CHAPTER XL. 

" The present pales before the past, 

Who comes with angel wings ; 
As in a dream I stand, amidst 

Strange and fiimiliar things ! 
And one voice speaks, in tones I thought 

The past for ever kept ; 
But now I know deep in my heart 

Its echoes only slept." 

T sight was improved in the course of the winter, and I 
18 able again to use my eyes ; and I had much for which 
be thankful, and many sources of consolation. 
Cranston and Helen were married now, and occasionally 
visited them, while they frequently came to me ; but I 
IS not able to earn more than my needs swallowed up ; I 
old not compass the .laying by for a rainy day. 
They lived in a comfortable house, in which Cranston's 
lidio was by far the largest room; and he was making 
lod prices, and gradually picking up his fortunes. That I 
lew from time to time, or they would not have married ; 
id at this time I, who had received so many benefits, 
toally found myself repining ; I, who had tasted want, and 
10 had been rescued from it, — I found myself asking why 
had not a creature near and dear to soften my troubles and 
jld me bliss. I was young still — that is, not old, — I was 
^enty-seven. I appeared years older tWi[i tdc^ «j®&> «»^ 
memed an old experience ; but at tYrentoy-^e^ea. «k ^^"^^ 
iiMne may stretch out befoi'e us. 1 grew te "Vi^ Vtoto&ws^ 
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and angry, vexed with trifles, and impatient even with poo 
Anne. It was dreadful ; I felt it so. I bitterly repente 
this ; but more or less the old curse of my high spirit ha 
always hung about me, the necessity of having somethin, 
unique over which to tyrannize. Prophetic feelings must hav 
charged my mother's dying words : " Blessed are the meek. 

The secret resolved itself thus ; — though never one o 
those who surrounded me, heard or guessed the truth, thong] 
not even the delirium of fever betrayed its existence i 
them ; though it lay in my heart as still as if it and I wer 
buried, — no death had fallen upon the image which la] 
shrouded there. I confessed it not to myself; yet so man] 
wonders had happened to me — so much of sorrow, so mucl 
of pleasure, had come unexpectedly to me, that I veril] 
believe I cherished the breath (for it was nothing more] 
that if it were to be fifty years hence, I might see hin 
again one day ; and if not see him, hear of him^ if only t 
be told he was alive. Oh ! I worshipped his memoi} 
though I durst not even pray for him, in so many worcb 
that would have uprooted fabrics of hard-earned serenity 
that would have laid me down again in another fever. Ba 
earth held no treasure to compare in my soul with his 
It was not a man, it was barely a shape, the memor 
assimied, but it enwrapt my being. In one of my tempoiar, 
fits of prostration, when my pen did not ply, and my heai 
was sick, and I had so recently sent my children to school* 
I would not have them home for their sweet company i 
waft the evil spirit away — Cranston walked over to see bu 
He stayed a very few minutes ; he came to fetch a booL 
walked down the garden with him. As he stood with tli 
little gate in his hand, he said, turning suddenly, << Oh, I ha 
nearly forgotten to tell you — I got news to-day ; it is ver 
rare for me to get news from Lynwood, but Mitchell^ in 
old college friend, is down staying with the Raymond 
They've had a gay time there of late ; you'll be like the Itt 
rose of summer, Mary." 

He spoke with the lightest gaiety, but something stoo 

still within me. Oh, I hoped he was going to tell me Edwv 

Baymond at length had married. He waited for me t 

question him ; but he saw 1 ^^ ^^ «sA ^sos^x^a^ and thfl 

Me aaid more seriously, ^'Yox^x o\4.ift«a^\A\i^^Ss^T&asxaj^ 
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The gasp I gave ! — the earth was opening beneath me. 
By what impulse I know not, but I leapt at fatality. I 
stood wifch parted lips, he wondering at my excessive 
agitation ; and it did not recur to him, as he leant over the 
little gate, that he had not told me all, and I was as if the 
earth that had opened, had swallowed me up. 
I managed to utter, " Who is it she married ]" 
^ Mary ! you alarm me ; why it's a very good match — 
fiunily and fortune, and all that sort of thing; she has 
married a man named Kussell." 

What need to be told it ? Did I not know it intuitively f 
Who else should she have married 1 

I bade Cranston Barton leave me ; I would have none of his 

care ; I dismissed him as I could dismiss any who w(A:e de 

trap. I turned to the door ; could I see before me ? I saw 

no one. There was only Anne, and she was spared the 

shock. I took down a bonnet I had long ceased to wear, 

end winding an old shawl round my shoulders, I rushed out 

anywhere, anywhere, so long as under no roof; only in the 

air could my lungs play. I know not which way I went, 

"what people must have thought of me, what I felt myself; 

I 'was conscious only of a great blow having fallen upon me. 

■ I most have walked for many hours, but I knew not where 

or how ; then I became aware that the lamps were lighted 

along the streets, and therefore, as it was August, it must 

1 have been ten o'clock. There could have been no greater 

' crash than in the hours before, in the streets through 

^ which I paced ; but suddenly I was sensible of a mist before 

• my eyes, while every other quickened sense foretold some 

\ approach. 

-<'" A moment and the mist had cleared away; I was in 
"^ ■ TrafiJgar Square, and the fountains played as usual, and I 
► was within a few yards of Morley's Hotel ; — my sight was 
■ cleared in time. In a moment I saw a dark travelling- 
carriage with a superb pair of bays; they were dashing 
along from the side of Pall Mall, and as they turned the 
' \ angle, a child of the lower order ran in the horses' way. I 
^' beheld the aspect of that carriage — it was unmistakable ; 
but even the sight of it did not paralyze t\ve^'et<sfeSs!ksS««is^ 
to H&ve. It was Jate enough as I aptaxig m\.o \i>:i% i^oa^ «5A. 
c^tchiDg the hoy with my hands, ^unj; \iimitom xafc* "^^^ 
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foremost horse had canght the clothes vnth his 
emitting foot; and both the horses fell back o 
haunches, as, just in time for the saving of life, th( 
reined them in. 

More of the child I saw not, nor heard any 
though the -witnessing throng doubtless praised a 
of my apparent order for such a startling act. 
clinging round the lamp-post, with lungs that breat 
now — for I beheld Jmn I Once again we met. ^ 
drank in the old accustomed glory, for he was still as j 
as in the time of yore — as like Ignatius Loyola, — an 
heart there was human pity still, — I had not froz< 
tally the springs of trust and love. I heard his v< 
dadbing down the windows, he called to inquire 
child were hurt ; for his quick eye had discerned 
peril and the rescue, and well I knew that he was 
by both. He glanced to where I clung in deadly fa 
but wholly sensible — of course he knew not me. Ho^ 
he recognize the self-possessed woman he had wot 
won, in the wretched night-walker, in appearanc 
fidlen than she could ever be 1 But I felt the 
light of his eyes, as I imbibed his presence — ^that, 
one moment more would have passed from me qui 
bidding the man drive on, he flung down from the 
to the spot where I stood, a small handful of coin. 
a hoarse laugh behind me ; but I could not spare tin 
he was vanishing, to catch up my treasure ; the carru 
dashed on a few steps more, tfuU held my soul, as the 
on in their Power, in their Splendour, in their Ha] 
and a speck on the fathomless sea is more poteni 
bosom, than upon the waves of the life she had he 
lay the love of the woman who adored him. 1 
carriage drew up with another shock, and the flun 
down the broad stone steps, and I saw those two al 
saw him place a mantle about her, and lead her < 
and tenderly ; and the crowd around, and the flu 
their side, and the carriage driving away, they ent* 
brzUiantly lighted hotel ; and I snatched in my haj 
pavement and street, the co\xva\7la\Qi\v. hl« fingers had 
as they shone] in tlie glaie oi ^\ve \^\a:^, ^\A x>a^K«> 
the ^reet, I fell down agBOXia^ ^;?!aa «JtoTi^ TaRrasxij 
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1 I looked up, I was in a police-office, and a drunken 
an lay on the floor, and a man sat by with a baby in 
rms, and two lads who were thieves tossed up halfpence 
le corner, and I felt clasped in my stiffened Angers a 
tthing that was not there — ^robbers had defrauded me 
ly treasures, who stole them only because they were 
and I might not have even the alms he had bestowed 
L a pauper. 



CHAPTER XIX 

** A golden cage of sunbeams 
Half down a rainbow hung ; 
And sweet therein a golden bird 

The whole bright morninc; sung t — 
It was hope's golden bird ! 

7ST0N and Helen, and Anne and her husband, all knew 
something had happened, when the livelong night and 
lawning day succeeded each other, and home came not 
recipient of their bounty. And when in the middle of 
iay, wan, pale, and famished, with the unoonfessed light 
ly life extinguished, I returned, they never asked me 
i it was. And presently, with the solemnity of grie^ I 
them that I had been stricken, — that the iron had 
red into my soul, and that no one could share my 
ion. They did not torture me; they provided me bodily 
brts ; and I was as a babe in their hands once more, 
gh not, again as they expected, in the terrible fever's hold., 
it did not come then when it was most probable that 
)uld ; only a dormitude succeeded that dreadful night, 
it was three months before I saw my children, three 
iha before I touched a pen. But when I did see them, I 
7 at last that they were my all of love ; and taking my 
I knew that it was for ever my only provision. And 
le last of human blows descended upon me and I lived 
[ felt that there was a purpose in all we suffer; and 
ually, after that, my mind settled down into a calm. 
Biusted nature admitted at last tbat ^\Afi«Kai^\&s^^ft»^ ^^ 
ve had come, since no cup so \>\\»\«;T ^o^^'Xi^^si.^^st^ 
%t of which I had drunk t\ve dreg|&« 
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A year from this time I published a work on my < 
account. 

A baby now was in Cranston's home, a baby face 
Helen's neck ; but I did not envy her. His child posse? 
another mother, younger, and £ar more fsdr, and purer, 
I envied not. 

The wife's love and the mother's love were blotted oui 
me 'y but already I looked to a distant home, where o\ 
blessed ties would combine to erase the loss of these. 

Yes ! from this time my energies were concentrated, t 
had but one goal, and I was writing with eager impatie 
(for I could be eagerly impatient stiU, and about the,^n*i 
the labour), with the hope of insuring a competence, 
down the vista of years lay age, for which pride would : 
provide ; for, the pride of the heart a sepulchred ghost, 
pride of the mind remained ; and in the time which n 
intervene before my children were maidens and meet for 
transplantation, I &in would make myself a subsistence 
the years that might lie beyond ; that they in their bea 
and I in independence might enter at last that distant hi 
rocked by the surging sea. Grown wiser by knowledg 
the field of experience, I had compiled a work now; an 
was neither poetry nor history, as the first had been, 
it was just a true story built from daily life ; with sin 
details and faithful characters, and written carelessly, 
with care; that is, with no namby-pamby sentimental 
and with an eye to the public taste, the only road to 
public mind ; and, oh ! the vulgar romanceless thou 
, uneschewed by the wealthiest writers, the only road to 
public purse, and thence into mine ; for without parses 
don't cross the Atlantic, and establish a residency beyond 
and they who inherit noble hearts cannot accept generos 
and so it was the business of my life, after aU my horn 
to mind^ to secure the means to do that, and I am 
ashamed to confess it. 

It was an equal and fair exchange ; my talent for tl 

pleasure, and their gold for a home for me, — ^for me once n 

a home. 

And thsit jeBX proved a happy year to me. My book 

puhliahed vith tolerable eclat, wiim^Aa m^ ^'^T^^wtAti 

^hicb, though certainly not \>\nX!iaa.Ti\., eft^c^aMj^^ ^?!%a 
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ephemeral. And adopting the title which had made its way, 
to introduce others following after, I continued quietly to 
advance, with a fair share of public favour and ever-increasing 
funds: and in 184- Anne and her husband gave up the 
cottage where we had lived so many years ; and we all shed 
tears when we finally exchanged it for a house more becoming 
our present circumstances in the neighbourhood of Berkeley 
Square ; a very good house, of which they were the holders, 
and which they were to let. The first floor was taken by 
me, as I could not be separated from Mrs. Lines, any more 
than her excellent husband. 

"We should not have fixed upon so expensive a locality but 
for this reason. Miss Ashleigh was about to be married, and 
to take her mother to live with her in the country (her 
intended husband was Mr. Blanford^s eldest son) ; and the 
talented daughters of Don Francisco de la Vega, my beloved 
wards, required their education to be continued in a very 
superior establishment ; and weakness associates superior 
Talue in things of this sort with superior expenditure; 
therefore I decided that only at the West End could I meet 
with what they required. 

The first thing I did in my new domain, was to arrange 
in a smaller room adjoining my own, a bed, with pretty 
muslin-work, having ribbons and reliefs of blue, suiting 
their olive skins; for my darlings were only to leave me in 
the days ; they were not to be boarders at schooL 

There were many designs of Anne*s, which I assisted to 
carry out, awakening my long dormant capacities, to suit a 
large house, causing Anne to pronounce triumphantly that 
"a lady, and nobody but a lady, could do things «o.'* 
Cranston and Helen brought home my babies, who had 
spent a few days with them, to be out of the way of our 
flitting. I call them babies, but they were well-grown girls 
now. Dolores, with the soft glorious eyes, and her mother's 
calm smile, she was now twelve years old. Yes, since that 
day, on board the Senator, when the blood of kindred as- 
serted its might, and Francisco's child clung tight and close 
around my stranger neck, eight long years had flown ; — eight 
years of mingled toil and rest — of mingled ^^^ wA ^^^ — 
of Bungled fear and hope. And Joae\S\Vtau^ ^\\,\,w»l^ «^«^ 
and her black ahining ringlets, made aa «^«^\>J^^ x^^b»ssiR« 

s 2 
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with tlie deliglit of eleven years old ; for here waa a great 
beautiful house, which she was going to live in. She did 
not bewail the cottage flowers, which we left with regret, 
for there were pictures and ornaments here quite new to 
her. And in the hurry of going on a visit, Dolores had not 
forgotten to carry in her hand the pet canary, cage and all ; 
and here he was, the trilling songster, silent now from 
excess of wonder ; but doubtless to-morrow he would find 
his voice, and we should retain one living remembrancer of 
the holy cottage, with the garden before it, rife with worlds 
of pain and love, in unpretending Camden Town. 

The senoritas had professors for music, a professor for 
drawing, and for dancing, and I know not what beside ; but 
I never feared that my charming daughters would be spoiled 
by much effect. Their minds were fresh and healthy, so 
happy had they been in the choice of their early instructress; 
yet had I felt bitter grief in committing them to strangers. 

And two little sons were by Cranston's hearth ; and in 
Cranston's pictures, as in other years, the female heads had 
a marvellous expression, which few people knew belonged to 
his wife ; for, although she had numerous invitations to 
conversaziones and other soirees of the literary and artistic^ 
Helen went little into society : she preferred the com- 
panionship of her children to that of the world. But there 
were times when she accompanied her husband, to his plea- 
sure and pride; and whenever she did so, some good fortune 
was sure to follow on the morrow. Cranston's position as 
an historical painter was quite fixed now. He enjoyed a 
certain reputation, which, like the reputation of my auth(N> 
ship, if it was not brilliant, was satisfactory. Helen was 
not ambitious for the high places of the world ; she only 
regretted that greater appreciation did not meet his pii5- 
tures, when she saw her husband restless ; for a true artist 
must be ambitious — the breath of his life is fame. 

It was in the spring, after our removal to our new abode^ 
that great efforts were made by his friends to elect Oranstoa 
a member of the Eoyal Aciademy. Year by year that 
honour had eluded his grasp, and it was with a feeling new to 
JjIw — that of angry bitterness, — that he saw others fiur 
younger in the field, and one ot mot^ njW \vaji Vi^\i his 
pupils^ and whose strengtYi Aay mm^»e^«a^V\XL^^T\;^\\iQ^^^ 
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Dot in their superior artistic excellence, elected before him- 
self. They were not his peers — but they were more fortunate. 
It was not that the pecuniary benefit was a consideration, 
although the smallest certain provision to come to a wife 
and family of children, in case of any improbable calamity, 
is a comfortable reflection for any man, be he wealthy or 
poor. But Cranston's pictures fetched good prices now. 
One evening I had a visit from them both — Mr. and Mrs. 
Cranston Barton; and sitting beside me on the couch, Helen 
told me a story. The elections for the ensuing year were 
just made. The evening before, she and her husband had 
been at a soiree, at the house of a friend who was warmly 
interested in Cranston's nomination, from the fact of his 
being a patron of art, and also an excellent critic. Absent 
to attend the election, this gentleman was to return to his 
house immediately the meeting was over, bringing, as he 
gaily said to Helen, honours for her husband. Helen 
accompanied her husband there, and shared the suspense 
with him, terminated at a late hour by the appearance 
of their friend ; but he brought not the honours ; and 
disgusted with a distribution of favours with so slight 
regard to merit, he protested indignation against such a 
palpable subversion of the laws of right and justice. It 
remained for the painter and his wife to accord a short 
space to the requirements of society, and then to withdraw 
to their quiet home, where, if they carried disappointment, 
they also carried love ; and, to judge from their faces — she 
who was speaking, and he who sat by smiling over her 
recital — ^genius might sigh, but the heart was at rest. And 
the peace which was between themselves purchased a purer 
happiness than the honourable rewards of a profession uni- 
versally admitted sweet. We three concluded that we should 
be glad if prouder fame awaited us somewhere down in the 
future ; but should we rise no higher than the present, so 
many benefits had fallen to our share, that we should be 
recreants to be craving more, — and I am sure we spoke 
sincerely. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

The spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 
Aud wheels her course io a joyous flight ! 

Daweb. 

Dolores and Josephita were at an age now to write 
larly to their parents, whose letters to them were in 
turn so frequent, that these persons, separated by dis 
and time, appeared wholly familiar to each other. 1 
trifling incident- worthy of detail to the parents was 
fully remitted by the children, and they received also, 
time to time, minute particulars of their parents, 
brother, and their home. 

Constantino had been placed some years since at a C( 
in Valparaiso, in which, for many years, the youth o: 
better families had been prepared for the subsequent syt 
of the schools of Europe, where it was thought necessary 
these young men should conclude their education. 

That we should change our house at this time was 
dered the more desirable, because we were now expect! 
see Constantino in England ; before his arrival, howei 
received a piece of intelligence more grateful to me 
the expected coming of my young relation. Cranston, 
alone told me any Lynwood news, gave me this whicl 
thus acceptable. At length Edward Raymond was ma 
and the dark shadow of another's happiness wilfully wr< 
by me was taken from my souL 

Immediately after I heard this, the coming of Consta 

was postponed, and we did not see him for eighteen mc 

which time passed very tranquilly with us. When a cai 

drove up to the door, out of which sprang a young g< 

man, whose parentage could not be mistaken by any 

Lad seen a Cameron (he waa N^rj \^^Lft xc^^, \i>\t» the 

pariaon reflected a comp\iiaeii\. oti m^^^"^, ^^ ^«k 

prepared to receive an4 -welcome \^i^ «Xx«si^^^« 
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When tlie first greetings had suhsided, I think we felt 
the awkward sensations consequent upon such meetings. It 
was extraordinary to have an additional member in our 
^Etmilj, so nearly allied to us, yet personally unknown. It 
is true himself and his sisters had met, but, with their 
united precocity, we questioned if the babe in his nurse's 
arms, who was carried to the spot where lay £1 Perou, 
waiting for her living freight, bound for Europe, exhibited 
sensibility of the departure, and certainly he retained no 
memorial of it. The tears and the smiles which attended 
his little sisters that day leaving their native land were lost 
upon Constantino, while, on their parts, during the years 
succeeding, they with difficulty associated that baby-boy 
with a tall strong brother. Here, then, were the whole of 
Francisco's family met together in my house. Yery pleasant 
it was to me. Constantino spoke very good English, and 
when we were a little accustomed to his accent, we were at 
no loss to converse with him. Anne spread a table of 
English refreshments before our guest, and he did them 
ample justice ; and as our strangeness wore away, we laughed 
and chatted together, and he told us stories about the voyage, 
and of his college in Valparaiso, and we were all delighted. 

I could do little but scrutinize the face of this boy, 
so dear to me; — I was eager to be acquainted with its 
every expression. It was not a handsome face, but every 
feature in it was good ; the eyes were fine, having a frank, 
pleasant light in them, while already round the mouth were 
the fixed lines denoting character. I left the room to dis- 
cuss with Anne the necessary steps consequent upon an 
arrival Fortunately we were not npw confined to a small 
space; our dear visitor did not inconvenience us in any 
point of view. 

When I returned to the drawing-room, there was perfect 
ease amidst the young ones. Josephita was seated upon 
her brother's important knee. He was eighteen months her 
junior, — that is, he was eleven and a half years of age, but 
he was a great boy, and she was rather a little girl of 
thirteen, and the effect was not uncomfortable. Dolores sat 
by them close, very close ; and seeing the faces of the three 
as I opened the door, I knew it ^woa ivev^iJast ^^ js^-^^v^^ 
nor the college, nor any trifling iTiC;\Aftu^> ol "^\cl^ ^^ms^ 
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were talking now; but subjects a thousand times more 
interesting, dear to them all, and scbcred to Dolores. 

" She came down to the ship with me," Constantino was 
saying, "and was very sorry to see me leave her; she wept, 
for there is no child with her now. Papa also came on board 
with me, and he ordered me, ' Give to your sisters a thousand 
embraces on my part ;* and suiting the action to the word, 
Constantino embraced his little sister, according to the style 
of their country, taking her in his arms twice, and pressing 
her to his breast ; and Dolores stretched out her arms also to 
receive the deputed tenderness of her father, at her young 
brother's hands; and I brought a low chair near them, and 
Dolores was not too old to hang about me, and we asked 
many questions, which the boy answered smilingly, pleased 
to have so much to tell to anxious eager listeners; and I felt 
as if I could scarcely wait the three remaining years which 
would complete the period indefinitely fixed for our leaving 
England for Peru. 

When the personal appearances of papa and mamma had 
been duly and admiringly described, and duly and admiringly 
commented upon, and I was fiincying what Francisco must 
be at thirty-five years old, and Maria, who was thi^ee years 
younger, Dolores exclaimed, " What a change you will see in 
papa and mamma. Prima ; perhaps you will not know them; 
but as for yourself, you can never alter — papa and mamma 
will see no difference in you. Ah, you have nothing to fear, 
it is only their daughters from whom they expect so much ; 
how are they to appear before them, they desire to know T 

Catching the reflection of us accidentally in the op)>osite 

iiTor, I did not agree with Dolores that no change was 
to be seen in me ; but I thought I had worn " remarkably 
well," notwithstanding. 

Character had been the prevailing definition of my face in 
youth, and it remained so still; but life in increasing its 
serenity had softened the early fire ; and for Dolores and 
that sparkling birdie chattering in her brother's arms, I had 
no anxiety about their presentation to their father or their 
mother. I could take up conscientiously the playful jesting 
of Dolores, assuring her that* indeed it was my opinion she 
lidd better not risk the makmg YieY «j^^^a.T«CLRi^. ^^V«tt4 
vA«^ dresses the ladies wore in \\i^ ^^ \»w:^.\i^^' \xx>(Jfi>fc <aiaw 
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style of the national dances ; and how the troops were 
ered out ; and this last was the point upon which Con- 
itino was most at home. His eyes acquired additional 
,re, and a shade rose on his colourless cheek, talking of 
ties and soldiery. I asked if there were no other profes- 
i equally attractive to him, and he replied to me much in 
tone that another had once replied to my father, and I 
constrained to touch that rebellious wave of hair, falling 
m on his brow ; and as the action was a little motherly, 

my unison with his sisters seemed thorough, that mo- 
lt established us with each other ; and he proceeded to 
laim on the cognomen his sisters had bestowed upon me. 
could not see its applicability, since cousins should be of 
same size; " it was not becoming that ' little girls' should 
calling a seiiora nothing more than 'cousin;'" and 
ephita's head went up at these designations ; on which 
re followed pithy discussions upon the proprieties due to 
; and Dolores declared herself " waiting to hear what 
they two presumed that Prima must be V* 
i. few days were stolen from school for the august sake of 
I dear brother ; and then, in accordance with my instruc- 
ts, I made inquiries of my gentlemen acquaintances (for, 
n several motives, I had allowed Helen to present me to 
le of her friends) about the schools in London. The 
iversity College was recommended to me as being most 
ed to Constantino, and there he was immediately placed ; 
iding the day at the college, and returning to me in the 
oing. 

t was a very satisfactory arrangement, leaving me the 
5t of the whole day, and making a recreation for us all in 

hours during which I never wrote. Constantino was 
donately fond of music, and delighted with his sisters' 
ficicncy; he was able to accompany them on the piano 
li his wind instruments, making a charming concert ; and 
lad brought over with him a number of native songs, in 
ch he was as happy to give lessons, as his sisters were to 
dve them. They were studying the Spanish language 
sther, and the girls were glad to benefit by his proTLwvi- 
ion, and nightlj these little songa xaxv^ o\3l\. wi ^€yc 
ed voices, Dolores and Josephita m ^ev\: ^.nxtb. Var 
^d their brother in the intiicacvea ol W.^^^^- \ ^^^^^^^ 
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in French and English the three found no diflSculty in 
singing songs with the simplicity which satisfied their three 
selves and me. 

In the season we occasionally attended a theatre, or we 
indulged in a sight of an exhibition of paintings; but 
this was the extent of our dissipation ; for although my 
family were precocious, I chose to treat them as became 
tender years, and, to say the truth, I did not wish my 
sefiLoritas to be introduced to strangers. Various incon- 
venient contingencies presented themselves to my mind in 
conjunction with their being taken into society. I wished 
to acquit myself if possible, of their guardianship during the 
remaining time, as happily as I flattered myself I had done 
hitherto ; but I confess I felt their charge a weighty one, as 
day by day the cMldren were developiug into early maiden- 
hood ; and we had an ordeal through which to pass, whidi 
might naturally arouse my duenna-like faculties, before the 
coming of the time when I should resign my darlings to 
their parents. 

I was more than usually hard at work, rising an hour 
earlier than my wont, and zealously husbanding all my 
quarters of hours, in the second spring Constantino spent in 
England ; for the months which had stolen away imper- 
ceptibly were rapidly bringing us to another point in tbe 
chart we hoped to work out. It was my intention to leave 
London that summer, taking my daughters a lengthened 
tour on the Continent ; and I wished to finish the work on 
which I was engaged before quitting home. That, with a 
variety of necessary business, made me especially occupied. 
Constantino was to leave University College, and we were 
to place him, in the first instance, at a college in Bahrenfeld, 
Germany, and then proceed on our route. His fetther 
had fixed upon this academy, as combining military witli 
other studies desirable to conclude the education of Con- 
stantino ; it was situated three miles from Hamburg, and 
had attahied a high celebrity. Many South- Americans had 
been sent there as students. In May I got rid of my mano- 
sciipt, and in the middle of June my young ladies bade 
adieu to school, having made ^teaAi ^rogpess in wisdom, 

and being considered mtla. ^xxalic© wsgoim^J^v!^^ ^& nh^ ^a 

talented. 
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•Helen very kindly assisted me in various minutise of taste, 
IT I had been a recluse so long, I could not decide upon 
Lceties in the style of young ladies' pretty things ; and I 
Iso found myself in contact with an individual standing 
i^ in Constantino's opinion, for Constantino had &llen 
Lto the habit of choosing garments which his sisters thought 
!8B becoming than characteristic, and they enlisted my 
idgment into the disputed cause. 

fii a few weeks we achieved wonders ; and bringing our 
reparations to a close, there were placed one night in our 
all a tolerable number of portmanteaux, &c., being the 
idisputable signs of a long journey on hand. 

Cranston and Kenneth at home for the vacation, and 
[ary and Helen whom their mother taught, all came over 
ith their parents to spend the last evening before our 
eparture with us. A very pleasant evening it was ; I was 
oly a little nervous, because I was averse to changes, and 
was more than ever now a very responsible person. No 
ures or anxieties troubled our young ones ; they pushed 
le table aside, and got up some excellent dancing. Their 
umbers were convenient, allowing a lady to superintend 
16 music, while we three elders enjoyed their civility in 
ceasing our joining their amusement. 

These young people had always been excellent friends; 
at a greater contrast could not exist than between these 
iDglish and Peruvian families. 

There is always so much to be said at the last, that I was 
»rgetting several items which I wished impressed upon one 
r other ; for as we were proposing to be absent a year, 
lere were many dispositions to make. Cranston said no 
asiness of mine would be troublesome to him, and Helen 
^eed to write frequently, and occasionally they were to 
K>k in on Mrs. Lines, and console her in our absence, for 
ly humble friend proved as faithful as those of higher rank, 
ad made a great trouble of this parting, as she said it was 
[le forerunner of a second and graver departure. 

The Bartons left at an early hour, for we were to embark 
b seven in the momiDg, from St. ^Catherine's docks. S^Avvyt^ 
ad juvenUea were alike affected at ahs^vsi^ ^^Ocl ^*0s^«^^ 
mdg in a, leave-taking of a year. 
J Mt sad when my young ones "had x^\ivx^^> ^\iA.^>e»^ ' 
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few minutes alone in the little room which had witnessed 
no one day of grief during the three years I had occupied it. 
It had no imposing name ; I never called it my study, it was 
just my " little room ;" but it had in it my desk, and the 
low chair in which I sat to write, and a painting of lima 
as seen from the sea, by Bai'ton, and portraits in chalks of 
the three children of Francisco j and over the mantelpiece 
hung a pencil sketch which Dolores had made of our little 
cottage from the side of thfe Regent's Park, and to which 
she had given the name of " The Cottage of Content.** 

It possessed no memorials to her but of peace and joy ; 
she always said she should never forget it, and should like to 
have just such a home for her own. That was a taste in 
which Josephita did not unite ; she had evidently no inten- 
tion to accommodate herself to insignificance. But this was 
a trifling example of the dissimilarity between them ; they 
were tenderly attached to each other, and their affection 
perhaps was strengthened by their inability to clash together, 
less dangerous as it is to have few tastes in common than 
to trespass upon each other's. Dolores was as proud as 
her sister, but her pride did not show itself in little things ; 
she took a fuller and more expansive view of that which 
came before her than did the gay, brilliant little girl who 
saw gold in all that glittered. 

Both were equally affectionate ; but there was a tenderness 
about Dolores inexpressibly charming. She was the finer 
girl of the two, and would be unquestionably the finer 
woman ; but Josephita was excessively pretty, with a 
sparkling expression and manner that was irresistibly cap- 
tivating. 

I sat thus in my little room, taking a sort of leave, and 

feeling that another phase had expired in my life, since I 

was breaking loose from business, and had awoke to find 

not children now in those who had been committed to me. 

One of my reasons for having met a little society from time 

to time in Tavistock Square, where the Bartons resided, was 

that I might have legitimately a few introductions on the 

Continent, since I had not been abroad before, and it was 

desirable I should reap a\\ avaiXa)cAa ^^N^Ti^-a.-^t^s^ feom such 

an expensive tour, \v\nc\\ 1 m\^^ \i^Net 'W^^ MT:A^x\s;its5s^ 

liad it not bqen for tk© reaoVf^^^v-^^^^ ^^\^^^^^%^^>^^ 
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rould seek out my father's grave ; and I wished my maidens 
have a slight idea of the world, just so much as to add to 
heir appearance, and enhance their introduction at home, 
lot so much as to wear away a breath of their simplicity, 
nd the point would be a nicety. 

I was deep in thought when Anne knocked at the door, 
•egging to be admitted ; her eyes bore traces of the way in 
irhich she had been conducting herself, and I could sympa- 
hize entirely with her. 

" I shall not know the house, Miss Cameron, when you're 
U gone, dear; it will be so lonesome, I shall have nothing 
o do." 

" Well," I said, laughing a little, " that conveys a tremen- 
lous idea of the trouble we have given you. Then you 
hink nothing about the clergyman, and his excellent wife 
nd sister — ^they give no necessity for attention in com- 
larison with ourselves." 

" Ah, you understand me. Well, I can't help feeling, and 
ay husband says so too, that this is nothing after all, your 
;oing away this time, and it's that that makes worlt with 
ae. It's wicked of me to desire, to keep you, after all 
'ou've gone through, from the reward you've been haiiker- 
ng after for so many years; but I shall feel almost as if you 
fere dead, I know ; never having the prospect of seeing 
on again in this mortal world, and now that I'm so used 
o you." 

" I know, Anne, but never mind ; we'll not talk about 
hat now ; man proposes, but God disposes. I never look 
orward with certainty to anything, as you well know, and 
7e can none of us tell what may happen in the intervening 
ime. I feel very anxious myself to-night, I can assure you, 
or I am undertaking a great step, but I do feel quite 
ssured that I am not acting imprudently. My brother and 
lis wife are glad that their daughters should travel, and for 
ay part I could not finally leave England, if it be the will 
f Providence that I should do so, without accomplishing that 
uty which has been owing for fourteen years. Oh, Anne, 
^hen I first heard of my father's being drowned, I thought 
ow I would fly to the spot, and, finding YvSa Vio^"^^ ^wiS.\ 
TJDgjt to England, that both my paxent^ m\^\» ^'s^-'^^ "^ 
26 grave in the churchyard at Lynwood. 1\i\.W^ \}ax>\x^^ 
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how things were. I have been looking back a little to-nij 
and, Anne, I feel to have been laden with favours. We h 
had our trials, and great trials, but who has experienced 
much kindness and charity too as 11" 

" You always did talk just like a book,'' said Anne. 

" It isn't a particularly clever book then, Anne ; 1 
you are after your old weakness of praising me. All I < 
say is, I owe all my comfort, past, present, and future, si 
I knew you, to you ; which you know right well. You n 
not deny a word; you would not turn me out of your do< 
as you might have done, and as anybody else would hi 
done ; and the consequence is, I have struggled through.' 

" Well, if you're going to talk in that way, the soo: 
I go to bed the better. As if such an ignorant creature 
me had done anything for the like of you !" 

" I agree with you, we had better say good-night. Y 
Anne, make me a thousand times vainer than would all 
critics in the world. Now, pray awake in proper ti 
Anne ; I do not think I need go to bed, for there are o 
about five hours to the time of our breakfast being o 
and ourselves ready to start." 

" I should think," said Anne, as we went upstairs, " I 
going to have you wear yourself out in that sort of n 
with all you've got before you ! If Elizabeth was bul 
old as Miss Dolores, instead of such a whippity-snap, '. 
and her father might mind the house, and I'd go along n 
you myself." 

" Well," I said, " Anne, I wish it had happened so ; ] 
should have been considerate and married earlier." 

" Any way I couldn't be much earlier," said Anne, " 
I wasn't above nineteen; and it's very bad to settle so sc 
among poor folks, Miss Cameron — ^not that it was so 
me, for it made a difference, him being well to do, i 
was when he first came after me, or mother would ne 
have heard of it." 

" Ah ! I always thought you were mercenary." 

And Anne put the finishing strokes to the apparel ] 

pared in three distinct chairs in the dressing-room, i 

returned, as she was quitting the room, to tie a blue veil 

JoaephitsJs hat. 

The next morning bow wa «XV o\i >iQ».^ ^^ E.\fefc, 
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Hamburg; and gliding smoothly down the river, I fully 
shared the intoxication of my young ones; it was so very 
novel to be seated there, with the flowery banks on either 
side, and the clear sky above us, in the early day, and the 
water beneath, when we were no sailors. I, indeed, had 
never but once before been on board of any vessel, nor had 
they since their last long voyage to England. Twice we 
had been down in the country, but we had not stayed at 
sea-places, for I had so long hoarded my craving, that I 
wotdd not gratify it by halves. 

Moving out into the sea in the course of some hours, we 
were more delighted still, for as yet no ailments afflicted 
xm, destroying our enjoyment. The huge white waves came 
daaihing beside us as we leaned over the ship's side, and I could 
have wept with the overpowering sensation o^ for the first 
time, breasting the glorious ocean. From my childhood I 
bad glorified the sea ; &stened to an inland abode, I had 
longed and panted i^r it. It was the more tempting be- 
cause it was never approached. Latterly I had suffered 
myself to anticipate this little voyage, and my ideas were 
more than realized. It was rather rough this day, which 
made the waves additionally attractive to Dolores and me ; 
and how fiir our romanceful temperaments would have 
carried us, I know not, had I not been recalled to re- 
alities anything but romantic, by the sight of two &ces 
near together at a distance, bearing unmistakable signs of 
discomfort. Notwithstanding Constantino's repeated asseve- 
rations that not in the whole course of his long voyage had 
he been victimized, he was decidedly a victim now, and not 
a bit of a martyr. 

And shortly, with all the grandeur of the German Ocean 
stretched before our eyes, would it be believed, we were 
wholly indifferent to the spectacle which a little while 
before we had unanimously admired with so profound a 
pathos? 

We only partially recovered on entering the mouth of the 
£3be ; but once more in smoother water, we felt its beneficial 
efieots, and could see how smiling was the country on either 
side the river ; and approaching the city ot ia».\£\i\a%»^«5k 
were once more alive to the excitement* oi «X.eiY^YCL%*iox *Ock$i 
£r8t time on foreign soil. The place did Tio\. ^^«^ \ftft*Oi*^ 
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idoa of its containing one hundred and thirty thonsan 
inhabitants, as oar geographical statistics informed us tha 
it did, and more. But we were greatly interested in Hani 
burg, our £rst continental exploration ; we traversed th 
greater part of the town, visiting the Johanneum or hig! 
school, and the site where once stood the ancient church c 
St. Peter, and we were driven to the surrounding lovel; 
villages ; and after a few days' stay, when we were ver 
lavish in our expenditure and lived at the H6tel de I'Europ 
(which contains one hundred and eighty apartments), w 
accompanied Constantino to Bahrenfeld. I found the head 
of the the college intellectual and agreeable persons ; and '. 
felt great confidence in leaving my young relative wholly ii 
thqir care. We were shown over the house, playgrounds, ke. 
after which nothing remained but simply to say " farewell 
Tears were on the cheeks of my darlings, and the boy's fiio 
was white, and I felt sad ; but they were bom to a world o 
care, and I must not hope to shield them from it ; it hii 
rather been my endeavour to give them a solid foondatio] 
of trust, upon which to be able to sufier, than to hide iron 
them the nature and power of grief. We left Hamburg oi 
the 25th of July for Belgium ; we reached Antwerp wW 
fewer inconveniences than many preceding travellers record 
We had an efficient courier, whom I had engaged in London 
and who, excepting by appearance, was no stranger to me 
He was the brother of Anne's husband, and had lived masj 
years in a gentleman's family accustomed to be much abroaci 
During the last years of his travelling with them, . Baptisti 
had acted as guide, thus becoming thoroughly versed ii 
what was required by us. 

A glimpse of the splendid spire of the cathedral was om 
first intimation of Antwerp ; and this specimen of €k>tlii 
architecture delighted my eyes. We stood long in fix)nt o 
the painting, Eubens's master-piece, which is there, tb 
" Descent from the Cross ;" and carefully examined ad 
miringly the whole famous edifice. We walked along tlv 
Place de Meer, and saw the fine paintings in the Towi 
Hall, and the Botanic Gardens, and all else that was wort! 
exploring ; and after ^ve days, pleasantly spent, we kf 
Antwerp for Brussels by TaW. Ti^x^ n?^ \ocJ^ \v^ our rea 
dence in the Place de la M-owmie, ^\i^va>^ ^\^x\»\si«ix\a wi 
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ing us without any difficulty ; and here, as in our other two 
rests, we lionized industriously. In the evenings we pro- 
menaded the Allee Verte; and once we walked to the Palace 
of Lacken, and, in its turn with Notre Dame de la Chapelle, 
we admired the statue of Godfrey de Bouillon, the cathedral 
of St. Gudule, and the H6tel de ViDe, in which the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth resigned his crown. We visited that 
immortal field, nine miles from Brussels, where the French 
lilies paled upon those green mounds, now flourishing with the 
gore beneath them — ^graves of brave men. We spent several 
hours about the spot, which is called the plains of Waterloo; 
and we stayed at Quatre Bras a little while, and looked 
back lingeringly, leaving, with regret, that memorable 
ground. 

From Brussels, we proceeded to Rouen, also by rail, and, 
arrived in that fine old town, I felt more at home ; for, 
being a city of France, it appeared more familiar to me than 
those we had just seen. 

The cathedral, and the vast church of St. Ouen, contain- 
ing fine sculpture, were here also great attractions to us. 
The fine bridges, which unite the opposite banks of the 
Seine, arrested our attention, and surprised us. But our 
earliest impressions of Rouen were gathered from St. 
Catherine's Hill, where we walked on the morning after 
we arrived, for it had been night when we reached the 
city. We passed through the market-place towards it, 
conversing about that fair maiden of Domremy who placed 
a crown on a king's brows, who did not stoop in a later 
day to save her from the stake. We considered the ama- 
zonian statue did not do her justice, for there was puriby 
about Joan d*Arc, which that flourishing steed and warlike 
woman do not typify. From Rouen we sped on to Paris. 
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CHAPTER XTJTL 

*'0 tliou land of the lily, in vain 

Thou Btrugglest to raise its |>ale bead I 
The iaded bud never shall blossom again. 
The violet will bloom in its stead. " 

It is a beautiful country, studded with pretty towns and 
villages ; and the train runs along by the Seine. 

I had a letter of introduction to some near relatives of 
friends of Cranston's, acquaintances of my own, and to tbdr 
house, in the Chauss^e d*Antin, Dolores, Josephita^ and I 
were driven on the day after our arrival 

The moment the lively little Frenchwoman, Madame Dea- 
sin, read my name upon my card, she hastened to give ns 
the most cordial welcome. She said she was prepared for 
the pleasure of seeing us, and was quite determined to have 
the honour of showing her native city to us. She was very 
decisive in her proffers of friendliness and hospitality ; for 
she declared it impossible but that we must all stay with 
her. She would not hear of our occupying the private apart- 
ments we had engaged, and which we described to her in i 
high terms; for I had been surprised to meet with such e 
pleasant rooms, after all I had heard of the inconvenieoces 
of a residence in Paris to English people. Madame Dessm e 
assured me her husband would never pardon her if she j 
suffered me to go away ; but I succeeded at last in con- i 
vincing her that we must retain our independence. I told | 
her I believed we should trespass so much that she wooM 
retain no doubt of our amiable dispositions towards her. ^ 
I knew Madame Dessin before I saw her ; I knew she g 
had a noble and excellent heart imder a light and gay ax- r 
terior; portions of her conduct had ere now called forth q, 
my highest praise. I was glad to be able to make such » n 
friend, in addition to having so charming an acquaintance is \ 
Paris. P 

Her fault was one ^wliic^ -wg m^-KoJOt^ ^<tWi\,— a fiivditr « 
^vbich sat upon her, as upoxx over^ Q>^i;/^\«ii^^^anM^x^ 
^scinatinn crrace. 
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Our first onset into Parisian sight-seeing was to the 
Louvre ; in that wonderful galleiy, seventeen hundred feet 
long, filled with magnificent pictures, there is food for the 
enjoyment of many days ; and we were not niggardly. I 
have a little better idea of paintings than some people have; 
but I longed' greatly for Cranston beside me, with whom to 
discuss these chefa-d^ceuvre of the old masters. 

We set a day apart for the Tuileries, its palace, gardens, 
and terraces. I was agitated by varied feelings, standing on 
spots blazing out of history. A short time only had elapsed, 
at this period, since the downfall of monarchy in France ; 
and looking upon the Tuileries, 1 felt that Louis Philippe 
and his gentle queen, ought to be passing hand-in-hand along 
these galleries, or among these stately trees. I did not like 
the idea of the other reign, of the other ruler, at that moment 
in the Palais d'Elys6e. We gazed from the windows upon 
the triumphal arch, two miles away, over the expanse of the 
gardens, which convey an idea of so great space; for the 
Champs-Elys^es behind are apparently one with the Tuileries 
gardens, viewed from the spot where we stood. We felt the 
prospect very fine. When we sallied forth without Madame 
Dessin, we frequently found her awaiting our return ; and 
she always had some " delightful little idea, promising im- 
mense gratification,** to unfold for our approval, declaring 
that she " saw nothing of us, and that Mons. Dessin was in 
despair.** 

The first time she would have us meet " a charming little 
circle of her friends," I felt considerable trepidation, for I 
did not wish my maidens to imbibe a taste for Parisian 
society ; but it would have been ridiculous to refuse such 
a pleasant invitation ; therefore we were to appear. 

Josephita was perplexed to arrive at my opinion in the 
afi^r of the toilette ; but she expressed herself perfectly 
satisfied with it, when she saw her reflection in the cheval 
glass, in a white dress, veiy simply made, with a wreath of 
corn-flowers upon her head, contrasting unpretendingly, yet 
with some style, with her dark hair and complexion. I felt 
a great tenderness of admiration, looking at these young 
girls arrayed for their fijst glimpse ^ ^\ia.\» Sa» ^-^^^ 

Tbe^ acquitted themselves weW •, 1 ^«a «».\,SsSL'5i^\^ '^^^^ 
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have been absurd and have shed proud tears when I 
how entirely they were presentable anywhere, and with 
perfect; confidence I could now assure myself that ne 
Francisco nor their mother could expect more of my darl 
than the benefit that had accrued from their advantage 
saw their feet in such waltzes as stole away my thoi 
from those who talked with i^e j in remembrance ] 
what they felt in novelty ; perhaps we were equally imprc 
but their agitation was pleasurable only, mine partoc 
mixed feelings. I had been in no company where dai 
was introduced, during the years of my residence in Lon 
and the gay pretty dresses, and inspiriting music, witl 
brilliant chandeliers, and the figures of men of fashion, a^ 
stilled echoes ; I seemed to see again the floating gra 
Lucy Raymond, and to feel beside me one who was not t 
The Frenchmen hovered round my maidens, and I 
glad to carry them off earlier than Madame Dessin apprc 
there were the innumerable gallantries which gentL 
proffer and ladies accept; and, compelled to realize 
certainly my charges approached to womanhood now, ] 
especially desirous that no one should take the liberty 
seriously captivated. And they were good — when was it 
were not good ? And we were cloaked, and our carriage 
called, and Monsieur de Chabannes, with whom I had 
conversing of literature, a celebrated writer and a 
agreeable man, escorted us to our domicile. He hand 
into the house and took his leave, and we retired dire 
but the young voices rang glibly out for a very long time 
I was driven to open my door and advise a postpone 
till the morrow. " Qu'elle est joUe, cette petite /" cried Mai 
Dessin of Josephita when I saw her again ; and claspin| 
hands, she prognosticated the carrying off of both in '. 
among the people to whom she should introduce them 
whom, she declared, they would be admired as much as 
deserved. Madame pronounced it a piece of good fortu 
which she felt unworthy, that she should have two 
charming demoiseUes with whom to delight her friends, 
we were fairly involved, but not to a great extent. 
found so much to occupy and interest us in the day-time 
fatigue crept on in the cvexmi^^*, 2*xi^\\»^^& ^V^-asant i 
quietly with our embroidery, aw^ t^aJi^ w^t yfit^\» ^' 
seen. My children rejoiced tY\a.^ la^ i\^\^\» vsi^iJci^jefc 
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was quite equal to their own ; and JosepHta thought it was 
very astonishing I should never have seen Paris until that 
time. 

" Prima has never been out of England because she would 
not leave us, you know that, Josephita," Dolores said on one 
occasion. "Dear,'* she continued, turning to me, "does 
papa know all about youl" 

"Your papa knows me very well," I replied. And I 
continued, "How amiable that young lady was with her 
brother to-day — do you remember, Dolores, as we were 
entering the Madeleine 1 I think we may conclude favour- 
ably about her disposition, although it is dangerous to hazard ' 
an opinion upon so slight an insight." 

" Ah, she must have been gentle," said Josephita, " or she 
would have replied angrily when he spoke so scornfully." 

" And he must have respected her," said Dolores, " or he 
would not, after all, have gone away with her ; I saw her 
take his arm, and that they walked away together as if they 
were quite good friends again. Yes, we cannot tell what 
might have happened had the young girl acted difierently; 
her brother feeling himself insulted by their doubting his 
word about the money, it is probable in his passion he might 
have proceeded from words to blows. As it was, the officer 
credited her statement, she could bear to be unjustly accused 
in so good a cause, and finally hers was the victory : she 
most have walked away a very happy girl. And," went on 
my musing child, " what a number of opposite feelings were 
called into play: there was injustice and suspicion on the 
part of the officer ; and the gentleman, I fear, was malicious, 
and the young man himself imperious and passionate, we 
ourselves only eager and curious; but the young girl, she was 
jgood, patient, and gentle, though she was very anxious ; and 
how sHght and delicate she was ; until she heard her brother 
accused she was quite pale, then a little colour came, and her 
eyes glittered. I wonder if she will die in a decline." 

"Well, my dear Dolores," I said, "I think we have 
pursued that delineation far enough, we shall be arriving in 
a labyrinth of difficulties if you do not cease. I vi\LV^x^Ni5s5v^ 
you to ring for lights, we will Taave aome> oi ^^ '^'^ ^^^^^\ 
and I shall be gkd to hear the duet N^\v\<5^'^*i^'^>5ws!LQi"^^'^ 
brought jrou J' 
We spent six months in PaxiB, durm^ ^\aOa. \Iva^«^-^ 
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to our friends, we became well acquainted witli it, and a 
secondary motive for our long stay was quite accomplished 
— the accent of Dolores and Josephita very greatly improved, 
which was all that had been required to perfect them in the 
language; I was also glad to have renewed my partly 
forgotten acquaintance with the French tongue. I had, 
however, reaped more important benefits on other more 
interesting points ; for, after our first few weeks in Paris, 
Madame Dessin, finding the style of society really most 
agreeable to me was that which left me at liberty to enjoy 
myself in my own way, kindly ceased to press upon me more 
particular attentions; and I was delighted to meet at her 
house a few persons she selected as being especially to my 
taste; those evenings occurring very frequently, as our 
departure drew near, were charming and beneficial to me. 
Among other accomplished Frenchmen, I met constantly 
Mons. de Chabannes, in whose abilities I revelled ; and there 
were women among the acquaintances of Madame Dessin to 
whom it was a great compliment to me that she should intro- 
duce me. These were not too grave reunions for my darlings 
to enjoy : music was always introduced*, and the conversation 
included the current topics of that gay city; upon politics 
alone I dared not touch, I could not trust myself to speak oi 
the Presideiit — the Emperor that would be. My opinion oi 
him at that time was vague, but it was unfavourable. I did 
not yield him justice; I did not believe him the man of 
mind he has proved himself to be. I had an indefinite 
belief that he was a trespasser on the strength of a famous 
name. I thought he would never establish a rule embracing 
the prosperity of France. I thought that a branch of the 
royal house would be a firmer stay to the nation; and in the 
heart of that country, in Paris, in France, for the first time 
I yearned over her interests. I could have stretched out 
my arms over her fair soil, invoking the benign goddess d 
Peace and Plenty, to descend once and for aye, with healing 
on her wings. She lay like some grand creature dabbled in 
her blood, and I could see no dependence in the future com- 
mensurate with her need. I was a sceptic, not of the exist* 
ence of intellect and genms amoii^VfeY «ixia, but of a hand 
to bind together the vanoxxa ^^icJ^eJ&o\xv^ ^^ts^kqJ^ Vsosi 
should render them efficient ma\8X>o>a\xi^,%XQ»s^w5x^ 
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Bach as then was la helle France. I did not siifficiently 
weigh the steps by which the last crowned head had been 
expelled from thronedom, by the kicking over of a dinner- 
table. I forgot the Spanish marriages, and other items 
France piles up against the memory of her last king; in short, 
I wished that I had known Paris when it wore a different 
colouring. Now I recognize undeniably the might of the 
strong right hand ; I see in Louis Napoleon the one man 
who could bind together the interests of France at that time. 
He has ridden triumphantly over fields where another rider 
must have been unhorsed. I have learned that, being the 
man for France, he is the great man of the world — the 
exalted of his generation. 'Tis a fierce heart and subtle, and 
the hand is swift to strike, as the brain is stern to conceive 
— 'tis a man in whose proportions we don't find a conscience ; 
but he has made a great plot, having a great goal before him ; 
and neither eye, nor arm, nor machinery have yet been 
found wanting, and neither the assassin's bullet or knife has 
touched his charmed life. I, for one, pray for that, on which 
hangs the peace of Europe. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

** The chief has fallen, but not by yoii| 
Vanquishers of Waterloo 1 " 

Acquaintanceship with the city of Paris recalled the First 
Napoleon vividly to my mind. The afflicted man who died 
at Longwood had been the scourge of Europe, — ^yea, his 
ambition had been that of a fallen archangel; but seeing 
greatness which cannot die, when time has soothed the first 
indignation we half forget where the darkness lay. It was 
the conqueror of Austerlitz, of Lodi's Bridge, and of Monte- 
notti, the proscribed by misfortune, the exile with a broken 
heart, whom I remembered. I heard not the voice which 
commanded the poison in Egypt, I saw not he who sent the 
noble Swiss to the gallows, and signed the doom of the itm.<v- 
cent Due d'Enghien. I saw the citiL^TL ^t%«A«oX» \x^ ^^'^^ 
eplendovtr of bis statesmanship. 1 BaNV \Ja^'^'OK^xox oH. '^^ 
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nation himself had clothed with victory the imperial purple 
round him ; and I saw not Josephine. 

" Are they French, and do they speak here in those loud 
tones V I asked, beneath my breath, of Mons. de Chabannes, 
upon whose arm I leaned, when, in one visit we made in 
company with a large party, Napoleon was forcibly recalled. 
He shrugged his shoulders for answer ; and alone in the 
crowd shared my sensations. 

The fane was not then reared where, in later days, the 
Majesty of England stood, another crowned head beside her 
own; and she, the proudest of a proud race, clasping hands 
with the house of Corsica, should feel as I then felt, 'mid the 
swelling tide of a thousand aspirations evoked by the mighty 
dead of France — the mighty, mighty dead. 

Again and again I wished, solemnified as I was, that I had 
gone there individually alone, for the throng around do not 
annoy like those comprising your party, who are privil^ed 
to address you. Mons. de Chabannes entered into conversa- 
tion with one of the veteran soldiers, that I might hear 
Napoleon's name on the lips of one who would speak it more 
thrillingly than I might ever hear it again. 

We had spent a few quiet days, not seeing Madame Dessin, 
not making excursions ; walking a little on the Boulevards, 
eujoying ourselves alone, when, as we were sitting late over 
our coffee, Madame Dessin ran into the room : — 

"JIfa chire amie, Toa belle amie, que tu ea cha/mrumU! 
tout le Tnonde le ditT^ And rushing into the most vehe- 
ment panegyrics, she declared "she was not in the least 
surprised ; she had predicted it from the first. Mona Dessin 
was enraptured, she was ravished," &c., &c. My forbearance 
was presently well nigh expended. I was a.ble to gather 
from united ejaculations that Madame Dessin had made the 
discovery that Mons. de Chabannes was in love with me. 
I gravely assured my Mend that I was not in the habit 
of evoking such sentiments ; that I was so completely 
hemmed in by various interests inconsistent with matri- 
monial prospects for myself, that it was not in the order of 
things that the compliment of which she spoke could be 
intended for me ; nor couid. l\i^ «AA.evit\ons 1 received from 
Mona. de Chabannes, in coniin.oiL^\)DLO>i\i«t ^<sci^\^m^\^\«9ix 
« moment's consideration in «o ^erj ««ns3»& ^Xi^^^ '^r&i 
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Madame Dessin laughed, chattered, and declared it to be 
a settled thing ; and Dolores and Josephita felt redoubled 
interest as they perceived that my tranquil reasoning in no 
way subdued the French lady's opinion, who ran off at 
length inquiring whether she might send me powdered 
tresses, since she believed I considered my own grey ; and 
seriously assured me, passing out at the door, " that every 
evening Mons. de Chabannes presented himself at her house, 
watching eagerly for my entrance ; and as each night I 
failed to appear, her charming friend Madame de S in- 
variably said to her, that Mons. de Chabannes desired to 
marry the English friend of Madame Dessin, — pity that 
English ladies were so hard to be won !" "I congratulate 
you, ma cty^e amie, so does Mons. Dessin ; we shall have 
you residing near us. Mons. de Chabannes is rich too, — 
it will be an excellent establishment for your wards. The 
last papers of Mons. de Chabannes created an immense 
sensation ; he is a wonderful man, and having you for a 
wife, I know not what he may become. 

Seeing Mons. and Madame Dessin again on the morrow 
after this conversation, and they again adverting to this 
topic, by which they were much elated, I took the oppor- 
tunity to request that we might speak of it no more, since 
such speculative conclusions were not warranted by my 
cold notions. My friends reluctantly submitted to compli- 
ment ine no more on this subject, nor Mons. de Chabannes 
either, as they confessed to be their habit each day in my 
absence ; and Madame went away shaking her head, and 
pronouncing that she did not comprehend me at all. But 
she was in the right, and so was her amiable husband, and 
so was their piquant friend ; for a few days later Mons. de 
Chabannes presented himself, and briefly made me a formal 
proposal of marriage. I was very much surprised, and very 
much flattered. This French gentleman was perhaps fifty 
years of age, possessing an appearance exceedingly agreeable, 
and literary abilities of the highest order. Truly, as 
Madame had said, he had a great reputation. I never encou- 
raged him to speak with me upon political subjecta •, bwfe "L 
read his works, and was aware o£ tV© -^o^vVAora. V^ V^^.^ 
and the importance attached to \iia coixvssv^evjL^ife ^a. *^^ 
political movements of that day. 
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I was at this time in my tliirty-seventh year, and there- 
fore it was not personal gifts which attracted Mous. de 
Chabannes. It was a homage offered to intellectual endow- 
ment which I received from this distinguished Frenchman ; 
and to a woman of my temperament the knowledge of this 
was an effective means to its consideration. 

But I did not allow the tempting perspective of associa- 
tion with the literati of Paris, and a high place in those 
circles, to weigh with me against the decision of years. 

With a thorough appreciation of its worth and honour, and 
a sincere regret to oppose his wishes, I declined the hand of 
Mons. de Chabannes ; and had you been present when I an- 
nounced to Dolores and Josephita that Mons. de Chabannes 
had certainly proposed to marry me, you would not have 
been surprised that I felt no regret at the decision to which 
I had come. They knew little of its importance in hearing 
of such a proffered marriage ; but Josephita said she 
wondered, " since Mons. de Chabannes was a delightful man, 
that I did not wish to reside with him, and be the mistrew 
of a fine hotel, and have numbers of servants and car- 
riages, and give entertainments myself" Dolores thought I 
should look very well there, and would make a very nice 
married lady ; but she could never live always in Peru with 
her own papa and mamma, while I was living in Paria. It 
would involve great trouble to somebody, somebody must be 
terribly grieved ; but would it not be better for myself to 
have a distingiiished husband 1 was I sure I preferred to 
refuse Mons. de Chabannes ? 

Before we left Paris I had been so fortunate as to convert : 
an unacceptable suitor into a very acceptable friend. We 
met several times afterwards at the house of Madame Dessio, 
and I was more sensible at each meeting, that thia^ the 
offering to my meridian days, was a lofty one. The posseft- 
sion of a friend of his standing was fraught with pleasure^ I 
and a great honour to myself. I rode once with him in the 
Champs Elys^es. It is unusual for Frenchwomen to ride; 
but there is always here and there an Englishwoman to be 
seen on horseback in the fashionable hours, therefore we 
were not conspicuous. 
I bad never ridden ^Wa. "Mx. "^was^, Wi.\ \\, VaA hea 
some years before my «ucq)aaiu^Ti^m^\MEL^>is^ 
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last been on horseback. I recalled the occasion distinctly, 
for it was during my last week at Lynwood ; Edward had 
come over to breakfast with us, and to accompany me, for I 
bad declared the previous evening that, a week having 
elapsed and I had not scoured the country, I should forget 
how to mount a horse. Truly the space between that day 
and this would have excused forget fulness ; but I felt 
at home again, in my saddle, and the thorough-bred horse 
of Mons. de Chabannes, fresh from my country, carried 
me proudly along. It was a splendid day, — my companion 
was quite to my taste, elegant and gifted ; both of us, I am 
sure, enjoyed the purest pleasure. 

After the morning on which Mons. de Chabannes declared 
his sentiments towards me, and I explained mine, that 
subject was never renewed between us ; it had been a 
passage which was necessary to our present state of friend- 
ship, for without it we could not have been upon the un- 
embarrassed terms which were natural to each of us after- 
wards. 

With the young it is equally impossible as unwise to 
attempt the building of a friendship upon the ashes of a 
love, but with us the case was different. When in after- 
years I had no correspondent of the order of Mons. de Cha- 
bannes, and while he was pleased to value the letters which 
I addressed to him, I knew how fortunate was my rencontre 
with a person like himself. How I should have required 
such a truthful informant ! not only as an elegant friend from 
whose views, in my comparatively secluded sphere, I derived 
the greatest pleasure, — but one whose depths of reasoning 
and observation were an immense strength to my mind ; as 
well as putting me into possession of intricacies which a 
woman in my circumstances, except by some such agency, 
was entirely precluded from learning. We extended our 
ride, for the weather was inviting ; escaping the crowded 
streets, we rode a few miles into the country, and reining 
in our horses, with the breeze blowing fresh upon us (it was 
now December, but the air was most genial), Mons. de Cha- 
bannes bent his head to listen as our horses stepped beside 
each other, and I told him the history o^ xa.^ 4i?c^\»N?^'^\ 
bow poverty cut me off from the reco^miAi^ xsvftajoj^ ^^ 
mhUshing — how I was well-nigh cru^^e^ V^^iJcL >^^ ^oS^- 
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culties that surrounded me — and very gravely and earnestly 
Le heard me, glancing from time to time to read the counte- 
nance of this woman whom he respected, and who had at- 
tained her present position at her own hands alone. I did 
not omit the original rank of my family, and the misfortune 
simply which overwhelmed me with pecuniary ruin. 

And I spoke more openly to him than I had ever done to 
any one else of my belief and interest in the futurity of 
Peru. I entered copiously with Mons. de Chabannes upon 
the elements which I believed to exist in that country ; for 
I wanted to get at his combined knowledge and opinions. 
It was very valuable to me to learn from lips able to esti- 
mate, of what hitherto I knew only from one so deeply 
imbedded in his work that hopes and wishes necessarily 
influenced every conviction. 

And Mons. de Chabannes predicted for myself a more , 
brilliant future than any I had dreamed o£ He awoke the : 
ambition within me which had lain long still, for I had ! 
experienced the subduing effects of a calm after a great : 
struggle ; and perhaps it had happily been thus. I had not : 
been circumstanced to command any great success, — ^boond : 
to a course of life which did not permit me advantages : 
absolutely requisite to make my pen a more potent instro- 3 
ment. 

Now, when I heard myself encouraged, requested, advised, i 
to do such and such things, — which I felt to be within my » 
compass ; when I was reminded how much I had derived j 
necessarily from change of scene and society ; when my I 
eyes were directed by the finger of genius to a pinnacle j-- 
aloft, — the hot blood coursed about my heart. And with ■: 
the air of those smiling lands, and the voice of that proud i.: 
Parisian, my spirit rocked to and fro, and I gasped sdler a ]. 
fame more exalted than any I had known before. I be- i*: 
lieved the clear accents of his reasoning which placed it U 
already in my grasp ; and I repassed the barriers of Paris r 
with a head more erect, and a firmer seat in my saddle than ■^, 
wheiT I rode forth. c 

The other subject was touched upon, and postponed ftr ;. 
another opportunity, and X ^as \ii\>^^ \.ci \,\iQ ground, and :^ 
ran up the staircase to my a^a.TV.m«xi\.^, i^^i^o^ ^i^fta.\, ^a^jOfiiSL 5 
phase in my life vras gerraiiiate^ axA >jJb».\. Ti^^«t\iaft. «ss\ 
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?clined admirer acted so noble and generous a part as 
lat high-hearted man, to whom I entirely attribute the 
larked success which hung upon the steps of my friend- 
dp for him. That night I took pen in hand, after long 
lleness, and sketched the opening chapters of a work such 
i had that day been portrayed to me, and which I felt 
yself vividly conceiving. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

" Visions of immortality that show 

The longing of the mind for something more 
Than mortal being ! — the deep wish to know 
The things of other worlds." 

. WEEK before we left Paris, Dolores and Josephita received 
visit from Madame Dessin, who, saying that she did not 
dl upon me, that in fact she was unhappily insensible of 
ly presence, addressed herself to my young ones. She drew 
lem away to the further side of the room, and next I 
sard exclamations of admiration together with thanks upon 
leir parts, with a laughing running commentary on hers, 
id Madame Dessin vanished, carrying out her play by not 
106 glancing towards my table. She had presented Dolores 
ith an elegant bracelet containing amidst precious stones 
fajiciful engraving of French mottoes, a most recherclie 
mament, and having a braid of her hair beneath the clasp. 
3 was a lovely jewel, and I thought Madame Dessin wise 
> evade my acknowledgments, for it was a very cosj;ly 
resent with which to associate herself in the remembrance 
r Dolores. And round the neck of Josephita was fastened 
gold necklet, of beautiful workmanship, with a small cross 
jtached to it of emeralds and pearls. These were the most 
agnificent gifts the Senoritas had yet received, and they 
ere delighted with them, as also was I. We had not 
ased to admire them when Mons. de Chabannes was 
inounced. Josephita was of our party, his most palpably 
timate friend ; — ^he was accustomed, and he did it now, to 
ke her hand and coax her towards \mEL, ^\}cl ^ V-^^ 
tezval manner, and she had a petting ^«^ oi \?t^'aiC\si^ 
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him, she was not at all afraid of him ; Dolores I fancy was. 
And my little birdie was in the habit of making him gay 
instead of grave, as she herself expressed it. She now 
made a sally which I put aside by reminding her that early 
morning was the time for sense, wisdom, and knowledge, 
and that it was incumbent upon her to produce them at that 
period in the twenty-four hours ; since the faculties were 
fresh from repose, and un distracted as yet externally. But 
Josephita said, " There were exceptions to every rule, and 
that upon this particular day Mons. de Ohabannes could 
not be permitted to be a great man ; he must be conteat 
to amuse two very simple young ladies and one very 
learned lady, who required a valve for her overwrought 
intellect, which his pleasantries would precisely afford, and 
we must none of us at that time be enriched by his well- 
known powers." 

Everybody laughed at this droll emmciation of the Sefiorita 
Josephita, and I desired that she would please to omit me 
from her sum total ; at which she said it would in that 
case be too tame a dish, the very most iminteresting in 
the world, and she appealed to her gentleman friend to 
unite in her sentiments. Mons. de Chabannes replied 
"that he came upon an affair most grave, as every one 
present would say when they had heard it named; and thut 
he would have the honour to explain himself to the Sefiorita 
Josephita, who being elected queen and arbitress, should 
she agree to accompli5i the petition which he came to prefer, 
he should remain ever after a debtor to that youug lady's 
benevolence." 

" But ^" said Josephita. 

" But me no buts," said he (and I fell back to the chestnut- 
tree walk, with the crowd around, and the stone weight at 
my heart, in the midst of which in reply to my doubts, 
Cranston Barton had said to me, "But me no buta, fair 
lady," with a swift, brave policy, which gave strength to my 
own wavering hopes). The end of it was that Mons. de 
Chabannes requested, and I never thought of refusing, that 
I would give a few sittings to an artist for a portrait of 
myself, 
'^Aiid, pardon mc,"lie sa\d,"\«i^^'&^x^Y^^-^\xC\Ti<e^^ 
taste of the toilette, but 1 "V^^^^ ^^^-toi^^-^xi'^Ql ^^^ 
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Mtnd weaknesses. I admire the crimson robe in which I first 
saw you; it is classic, and becomes your style; will you wear 
that and the "hair as it now is, and your hand having 
those rings upon it ; there is one, I observe, which is never 
abBent, others vanish or change places, but the turquoise 
remains upon the same finger." 

I drove round for Madame Dessin that day, and together 
w« took the studio of Garcia by storm, informing the 
painter of the emergency in which we found ourselves placed ; 
out notwithstanding the proverbial chivalry of his nation, I 
doubt not our appeal would have been in vain, had we not 
been provided with the card of one of his private friends, 
which acted likie a talisman, smoothing our difficulties. We 
were permitted, doubtless also upon the strength of that 
name, to look at the large picture on the easel, which the 
painter was engaged upon. 

It was a Spanish subject, a company of troops along a 
defile, in the scenery of northern Spain, with mountains on 
the right whose summits approached the sky, a roaring 
oataract beneath, and beyond a fortress with the royal 
standard waving over it, to which the military were swiftly 
and glitteringly wending. The picture made a great noise 
in London as the finest picture of a living artist, after 
Bfurillo. 

The gorgeous picture was displaced, and I seated myself, 
remembering the wishes of the gentleman for whom the 
portrait was designed, and there appeared very rapidly 
strokes and colourings which would meet those wishes. It 
oould only be a slight portrait, time being imperious ; but 
Dne saw at a glance it was a sketch by a master hand. I 
^Ave three sittings only, to grant which, I confess, amidst 
the complications of our getting away, after having been 
so thoroughly established, great efforts were necessary. 
IkCadame Dessin accompanied me to make a first and last 
irisit to the hotel of Mons. de Chabannes. He stood with- 
>ut to receive us as our carriage passed through the gates, 
md he walked very reverently by my side, through the 
balls and galleries he had offered for my home, oblivious of 
l;he exaltation which my marriage with him wo\\ld V»a:q^ 
pven me. Passing through an eVegaxv^ xeci«^\I\wv-'^<^^% 
OQ ole^nt indeed, anywhere but m Twna^ferc ^>Qsss>s»'«i. 
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which no lady presided, and Where Madame Dessin com- 
placently seated herself, Mons. de ChabaDnes conducted 
me to a small apartment at a distance. It was an exceed- 
ingly lofty room, and the windows, which filled all the space 
on one side, were thrown open, admitting the breeze. An 
escrutoire stood in one corner, and there was a table in the 
centre of the room, and one large and inviting chair, beside 
which there were only two others. Books, papers, and 
parchments lay upon the table, and a decanter containing 
water. There was no picture (this had been a sanctum of 
the brain, not dedicated to indulgence), excepting the oil 
portrait for which I had sat to Garcia. It was framed 
chastely, and as, at his request, I seated myself, it looked, 
from the large chair in which I leant back, a not unsuitable 
portrait for the spot where it was placed. 

Standing near me, Mons. de Chabannes turned from time 
to time from the portrait to the original, comparing the 
two ; and the conclusion was, I doubt not, satisfactory to 
him as to myself. This was an apartment to which 
strangers had no access ; nor, indeed, he told me, any but 
himself, and an old privileged valet. But had it been open 
to the world, and would men and women be passing and 
repassing over the threshold which I had crossed who would 
never cross it more, they would have seen in it nothing but 
a broad expanse of brow, telling of brain beneath. The 
lashes of the eyes were so long that the eyes themselves 
should have been romantic; but they gazed out with a 
clear light, fearless and brave, with no thrill of sentiment 
in them ; and the lips, which were not ill-shapen, em- 
bodied no idea of love. Truly it was not the portrait 
which was to have glanced down from the walls of Wobum; 
it was colder and more real than many a mere woman. It 
was the face of authorship on which / looked, whatever 
Mons. de Chabannes might see. And the glittering gold 
around it was the futui'e which he had foretold me. This 
thought recalled me from the long reverie in which we had 
both been wrapped, and caused me to say to him, "Believe me, 
there is no prouder spot where I would leave my remembrance, 
than in this apartment, whence are emanating thoughts so 
grand that I am unable to io\\o>w W\<£vi «^Wvdid track. I 
consider it a great bonouv t\i3^. m^ ^ox\x«i.\,\k5w\^\ifcx^Nr 
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" It is an honour to me that it remains Iiere" said the 
French gentleman, laying his hand upon his heart. And I 
asked him a few deep questions, which my ambition for 
another prompted ; and I listened alone for a brief space, 
that once in my life, to the outpouring anthems of a patriot 
aouly gasping and part-shackled ; and, the whole tenement of 
my mind upstirred, I felt, admitted to these soul-secrets, 
that however deeply I had loved Mr. Eussell, however un- 
dying his memory was, with all his personal glory, all his 
obarm to my heart, the owe, <yne man whom then or now, 
or ever, evermore, I could have made my husband, I had 
not reverenced — because no tablet rose, inviting such a 
reverence, as that which drew the sympathy of my mind to 
unison with one who, destined at no distant day to destroy 
a cabinet and mould a throne, had stooped to offer his hand 
to me, as a woman who, to his kindliness, wore the aspect 
of a person in whom his honour could rely, and on whom he 
believed he should not blush to bestow the name of wife. 

Passing from that room with a slow step, he liolding wide 
the entrance-door, I took up a card which lay upon the 
threshold, and, unobsci'ved by him, I carried it away. It 
was but a card with a name upon it — tliat of Alplionsp do 
Chabanues ; but it would suflicc for a record of that dny, 
and be a tiny, tangible memorial of the noble gcntlciiuiu 
of Franco who, from my suitor, became my fricud. 



CHAPTER XLYL 

"No name to bid us know who rests below, 
No word of death or birth ; only the grasses wave 
Over a mound of earth, over a nameless grave. 
No matter — limes have made as cool a shade. 
And lingering breezes pass as tenderly and slow, 
As if beneath the grass a monarch slept below.'* 

The last week in December we left Paris ; — ^we left it with 
much regret. We had spent six months in circumstances of 
pecoliar pleasure; we had met with very much kindness, and 
entirely from strangers. My heart warmed more than ever 
towards the Parisian people. Monsieur a.i[i^l^«Aa.\xv&T^'5^'®»^ 
declared they oovld not pardon one ^axt oi tctj cqvi^>^^^ S 

u 
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but as that declaration in no way affected their real senti- 
ments towards me, I was not uncomfortable. We stayed 
at no place until we reached Lyons, where I had a desire 
to spend some days, which we accordingly did. Passing 
through the fertile territory, with its lovely landscapes and 
vineries, we lived again through the struggling throes of 
this kingdom of old, jeopardized by internal foes ; the claims 
of whose foreign ones were decided, when Mary, the daughter 
of Charles the Bold, bestowed herself, with her princely 
possessions, on her maiden choice, the Archduke Maximilian; 
and Burgundy, with all her wealth, and the beauty and 
goodness of her ruler, passed away, to swell another 
kingdom, to be but a fiefdom of Austria. 

The waters of the Ehone and the Sadne mingle at the 
second city of France ; the one departing to be engulfed 
in the blue Mediterranean, the other bearing Swiss 
breezes upon its current. We bought silk dresses here, 
in order to say in Lima, " These robes are of Lyons !" 
We diverged to the east, calling in question the talents of 
Baptista, and entered the Sardinian dominions — Sardinia, 
which was to take so honourable a part in the coming 
struggle in Europe. 

Availing myself of an introduction given to me by 
Monsieur de Chabannes, we were received flatteringly by 
several families in Turin, and, at the request of a Sardinian 
lady with whom I was much pleased, I was presented by 
her to Victor Emanuel. The daughters of Francisco de la 
Vega were presented to his majesty also. He has a very 
intelligent face, the features of which are decidedly Italian. 
Ours was a private reception ; and I am very proud to have 
exchanged words with so wise and chivalrous a prince. 
Yes, Victor Emanuel is a hero-king, and the queen of 
Great Britain worthily marked her friendship for him and 
his country, by rising from her bed at an unconscionable 
hour to present to him, her departing guest, a cup of coffee 
with her royal hand ; — but that had not happened then. 
We saw also the duke of Genoa, whose dark, glittering 
eyes and splendid complexion told me, so long ago, the 
secret that an early grave was waiting him. We journeyed 
from Turin to Genoa ; axiOi tYie ^'e\'Wi^'& qH. Qt^\!k«^ lf% euptrbot 
and the poetry of statuary \\iex<i, tslon^^ \sx^ V«^ ^^1fe^^ 
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first-viewed glory of the Mediterranean. We chose from 
among profusion a little statuette for Mrs. Barton's drawing- 
room, and Dolores bought an elegant brooch, of mosaic 
workmanship — subject, the Doves at a Fountain — which she 
stored in a very secure receptacle to perform a longer voyage. 
We embarked at Genoa to reach Leghorn by sea, and we 
were not ill on this voyage, and were literally enchanted. 
The still loveliness of the sea was indescribable, the Italian 
son setting over the water with tints which dazzled our eyes. 
The seamen chanted their even-song, and Italian children 
played on the deck, and Italian faces were all around ; a 
grim smile on a man's thin lips, a flash in the glorious eyes 
of a girl ; and I felt how unlike to all the rest was my 
cold northern bearing. The maidens sitting on my right 
and left were more in unison with the radiance, being 
daughters of a southern clime. But I sat at ease — if I was 
cold, I did not envy, — at ease in gratitude, not pride. I 
felt the magic charm of Italy in every perfumed breeze ; but 
Italy, priest-ridden Italy, I envied not her natural gloiy, I 
wished I could make her free. We cast anchor in the port 
of Leghorn, and we passed two days in that town, visiting the 
Melora tower, and the citadel and old castle, &c., and 
departed for Florence, where I intended to stay two or 
three weeks. 

It was now the end of January, and the weather was 
delightful. The Amo was one of my dream-rivers when I 
was a child, and within the sound of its gurgling, and sur- 
rounded by vivid associations, I was very happy in ideas in 
Florence. We were so fortunate as to meet with a villa, in 
part of which we arranged to reside during our short stay. 
It was very near the convent, the bells of which fell so 
sweetly on our ears, that had I not taken my maidens to 
see one of their services, we might ever after have associated 
only melody with the remembrance of those convent bells ; 
but in presence of all that imagery, and witnessing a life- 
long sacrifice (for a young Venetian lady assumed the black 
veil that day — we saw her decked as for her bridal, and we 
saw her in her coffin), I was able, more strictly than beCo\i<i.^ 
to impress upon these young minds tYie eViXa oi ^(}fta.\» ^^^^a^s^^ 
among which they were likely to be mt\m«i.\>^^ ^(JQxo^wo., «s^^ 
which J had perpetually denounced to t\iftm ^wxm^ ^'^ ^^*** 

TT 0. 
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of my guardianship, though I did not know how far Maria 
would approve a point of teaching to which she did not 
subscribe. But this was a topic to which none of our 
letters on either side had alluded. 

As I beheld the sable robes of the falsely styled bride of 
heaven, I shuddered at the thought that the young love of 
Francisco had alone rescued the mother of his children from 
the like awful fate. We mingled in the crowd as strangers, 
as I had no wish that the eyes of abbess or priest should 
rest too scrutinizingly upon my dark-eyed maidens; for they 
could not be mistaken for my children ; I was considered 
when young to have h^d a Spanish cast of countenance, but 
had grown undeniably English. 

We omitted Venice, — there she lay on the west. But I 
wished not to visit Venice, — I desired not to glide in 
gondolas over shining streams, by the stairs of palcuszi, 
through the balmy air, beneath the sunny skies where my 
ghost had been before. 

The grand city of Rome, with its noble ruins, triumphal 
arches, and superb buildings ; its paintings, its statues, and 
the historic grandeur of past ages in them all — Rome 
equalled my expectations. I had to remember the creeping 
foot of a palo desolation, which, rising about its meridian 
glory, rests not in this our day ; I had to recall what Rome 
was once, before I could be satisfied with what she is. But 
fallen, she is so grand still ; I was satisfied. I found what 
had been the mistress of the world. 

A large packet of letters was lying for us at Rome — ^West- 
coast letters, and one from Anne ; it was astonishing how » 
well Mrs. Lines wrote. They were delighted in Lima with 
our letters ; and Anne wanted to know if she might prepare ; 
our rooms for the beginning of May. Elizabeth had got a 
prize for sewing — and the clergyman and his family were 
leaving their rooms — ^but she had let them afresh, to three 
maiden ladies. She desired Miss Josephita might be told 
that the canary settled pretty well as yet, but Anne doubted " 
his continuing resigned if his mistress were away much longer. 

We remained in Rome two weeks only ; visiting, among 
other classic spots, t\\e "Viow^^ m ^Vdali Angelica Kauff- 
man had been accustomed, to ^^^evt^ \i^W^ V^t "-^-^iuMDced 
visit of triumpli to li:.ivs\v\Tid. ^^ ^"^^ ^wyoj^^ Kil «^ 
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mastical processions, and we did not atbemp6 to kiss Lis 
Holiness's toe, but we met Pio Nono's carriage with him in 
it, in a slight crush one day, when we scrutinized him to 
better purpose than at the altar of St. Peter's. I did not 
avail myself of some introductions I possessed to Homan 
families ; and I was very industrious with my pen. Shame 
had it not been so. 

My adopted daughters, though ever in my ^ight, startled 
me daily by their womanlike manner; they sang nightly 
more charmingly, and we enjoyed to our hearts' content our 
numerous indulgences ; and John Lines, as I sometimes 
called him — ^which term he always made bold to correct — 
spared me untold inconvenience. Indeed, without him, and 
him only, I know not how we should have progressed ; and 
one morning at daybreak, as ours was not a prescribed route, 
authorized by more important tourists, but eccentric in many 
respects, for we traversed no more of the Italian Campagna> 
nor the States of the Church, and indifferently omitted 
Naples, we embarked in a small vessel for the island of 
Corsica. 

And on Corsica we stole some blades of grass, which grew 
near Kapoleon Buonaparte's birth-spot ; and in the wildest 
imaginable defile, with the bright sky above us, and the blue 
waves at our feet, we read again the story of the famed 
white hen, which roused such terrible passions in the fierce 
men of Corsica, and drenched their generations with blood. 

From Ajaccio we took shipping for Barcelona, and there 
we found many letters ; — ^letters from Helen, letters from the 
West coast, letters from Constantino, and one from Monsieur 
de Chabannes. 

Spain — Spain stirred a new tide within me. The squares 
and public buildings of Barcelona are good, only a little 
crowded. We hove into the harbour, leaving a large ship 
beyond, which we passed with pardonable coquetry, sur- 
charged by her own proportions ; her stateliness incapable 
of following where our insignificance led. (How I recollected 
reading in the Times the bombardment of Barcelona by 
orders of the regent Espartero !) The whole province of 
Catalonia abounds with forests, and itafcuiVtt^^'s^^^^'^^is^^ 
famed; with vineries, corn-fields, inaT\>\&-a^'Kmss^ «sA *^iafe^ 
mines, Catalonia, is rich. 
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We quitted Barcelona in the middle of April,— -ihe 
weather was very hot, and travelling through Saragossa^ 
we . spent two nights there ; — Saragossa, which rested 
Napoleon's strength by her heroic defence, in 1809. Mul- 
titudes of pilgrims thronged the cathedral We went cfvm 
the university. 

I was more feverish every day with excitement^ and 
eagerness, and dread now ; yet why the eagerness, why the 
dread, I scarcely knew; for my Either was dead — ^it was 
but his tomb I sought. 

The wealth of nature in those fertile provinces of Arragon 
and Biscay was lost upon me, as I drew nearer — did I not 
draw near ? — the place of my father's sepulture. 

Graven upon my memory (and I also possessed the jour- 
nals) were aJl the notes of the catastrophe. The SotUhem 
Belle had been driven back upon the northern coast of 
Spain, and it was a few miles west of Bilbao where she 
had struck on the rocks, and where the dead bodies of the 
drowned had been washed, and where, if anywhere, I should 
iind what I sought. My darlings knew the history — 
how my father had been drowned, and that it was here ; 
and their faces were white as mine, as, with Baptista^ we 
walked forth down to the shore, on the evening of our 
arrival 

A number of persons, ladies and gentlemen, and otherB 
whom those orders did not embrace, were walking an the 
smooth path above us ; the costxmies of these latter were more 
remarkable and picturesque than any we had seen before. But 
we trod on the shingle ; Dolores' arm was fast locked in mine 
— I fancied the voice of the sea was a moan, as we so&red it 
to reach our feet. I wanted to stretch out my arms with a 
bitter cry of anguish. This then was the remorselesa water 
which robbed me pitilessly of my Other's life— this was the 
spot near which, so long ago, I had been made an orphan. 

The French tongue, which had hitherto availed us, was of 

no use now ; the natives of the city of Bilbao speak the 

Proven9al dialect ; and the seamen of ports have a lan- 

gu&ge, in all places, of their own. 

By my direction Baptigta exi^AT^d. mtA conversation with 

the men we found on the \)e»c^ ", — •^'^ ^ewaKii ^1 ^K^cm^ vba 

^mous as the finest fteameu m ^^«vsi. 
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I did not expect much intelligence here ; but I wished to 
ascertain the precise spot where the ship went down ; apd 
relying on the unfailing memory of this class, I felt sure of 
being set at rest on that point at once, and on the morrow 
we would follow the track. 

Baptista spoke with one and another, and they gathered 
together in little knots, and eyed us curiously, and ques- 
tioned Baptista, and then talked again among themselves, 
and, finally, more than one remembered distinctly the 
wreck of the English vessel from Madeira, eight miles west 
of Bilbao, some Sfteen years ago. 

Baptista repeating all he gleaned, I said it was sufidcient ; 
the seamen knew that all souls went down ; but when they 
heard it, they none of them remembered the ship's English 
name. 

We were all indisposed to turn back into the town ; but 
a heavy shower of rain coming on, sent us half-drenched to 
our inn. It was not the most comfortable in the world ; 
but we had closed our eyes to many creature discomforts in 
the course of a tour which had delighted us ; and at Bilbao 
I was too full of painful thoughts to be annoyed by what 
travellers expect to encounter. 

The next morning, hiring mules and a native guide, be- 
sides Baptista, we set out for the indicated spot. We were 
told we should find no habitation on the way but a clump 
of fishers' huts, these being two miles on this side thb point 
where the wreck had been. We wound along a beautiful 
track, overhanging the sea, with flowering shrubs on our 
left hand, — a wild, strange path, suiting the stranger- 
woman and her mission, whose whole heart was gloomy. 
We came in sight presently of the fish-people's huts, as they 
had been described to us, and we all dismounted, and Bap- 
tista and I made our way into one of them. The woman 
within looked as much aghast as if we had been evil spirits, 
so marvellous was it that we should break in upon her. 
Baptista could barely understand her speech, the tone was 
so extraordinary ; but she comprehended him, and fixing 
her large black eyes upon me, and crossing herself, she told 
how all had happened in that awful storm \ ^xA t»\\fe "S^SiJosw^ 
guide taking up her words, repeated t\ife\sl\u"S>«^^l\^^»^^^'^^ 
and BaptiatsL in turn related in E»u^\!^^\^^ ^^^wasss 
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said ; and I sat down upon the floor, for there was no seat I 
at handj and nerved myself to hear from a spectatress the 
tale of the fatal shipwreck. 

This gaunt woman, of ray own age, was just married then, 
and she and Pedro lived in this hut and he brought up his 
boat in haste one night in December, and she dried his gar- 
ments, for they were saturated, and so were theirs who were 
with him ; and the blackness in the sky increased, and 
made her tremble, and the wind was tearing across the sea 
by midnight : she and Pedro could not sleep for the roar of 
the water. Then they heard signals from a ship in distress, 
and they went out in the hurricane, and made a pile, which 
they set fire to, in order that, if the vessel could right her- 
self, she might escape the rocks — any way, a light was a 
beacon ; they scarce knew what they did, but they were 
willing to save life ; but the wind took the fragments of 
firewood, and scattered them far ahead ; and the men and 
women in the other huts came out too, and the guns sounded 
clearer every boom, and there was a shorter space between 
each report ; and they heard another gun fired from an 
opposite direction, but nothing could be done by them, 
though they knew she was close on shore ; and then there 
was a crash in the darkness and the wind, and when day- ' 
light came, from higher up on the coast the spars and planks 
came floating, when they went to search, but no ship was to 
be seen. The bodies were washed on shore, telling their i 
own tale,-^and there were casks of spirits, and chests, — and 
the things in them brought gold ; therefore it was a good 
time for the fish-people of Peon, — they had never seen such 
a wreck ; and the men carrying things down to Bilbao, and- 
the women returning from the fish-market, brought news that 
she was an English ship ; for the other vessel, whose guns 
they had heard, weathered the gale, and put into Bilbao ; 
and the whole town of Bilbao came along to Peon, as they 
called their cluster of houses ; and for years there had been 
talk of that awfiib gale, when the British vessel was wrecked; 
after which their young men could buy themselves boats, 
and business had begun to flourish in Peon. " Ask her 
more, Baptista ; ask her o[bow\. Oc\^\io^\e& cijt «t\\e drowned !" 
And in course it caTOe.ro\\T\(5L\iOxcl^^X\^^'&^ — ^'^^^^xA'^^^xsi 
Jiolped to dig the grave v?^ieYc\\\e^^i^^x\^^^.V^\^:^'—'V\«^««aL 
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Baptista turn pale, — "but they were burled rovorently "(again 
crossing herself). 

" And were all laid together V* 

"No, not alL There was a woman's body with fine 
clothes upon it — a young woman's it was ; and a quarter of 
a mile off where it came up, an infint's body was washed — 
and Pedro dug a grave for those two by themselves, saying 
they might be mother and child." 

" And were no others laid alone ?'* 

" No other was laid alone," she said. 

I rose up and put some coin in her hand, and bade Baptista 
desire the woman to show me where were the graves; and she 
walked forth with her red gown clinging tightly round her, 
and the head-gear of lifer class and the fishwomen's shoes (I 
behold that woman now); she took her way along the shore 
by the same wild path we had followed thus far, we behind 
on our mules. After a time, there were a number of little 
crosses to be seen in the distance, placed on a rising ground; 
and the brawny fingers made signs again, and I knew that, 
unless the deep held them, I was in presence of my father's 
remains. The breeze sweeping over the hills bowed the 
heads of the tiny flowers, and bent the blades of the ferns, 
and I felt it mockingly on my face ; for the flowers and the 
ferns kept guard beneath, where my^ father was sleeping ; and 
I might ride over his bed, but I could not touch his pillow. 
T/iey were indigenous there, but his daughter's foot might 
not lii^er about the place of his tomb. I knelt down, and 
they who were with me drew back, and I passed again 
through the vast grief of my orphanage ; but when I was 
exhausted with weeping, soft arms twined round my neck, 
and tears from young eyes drenched my hands, and I 
must rise and depart, — for the earth held those for whom I 
must live. And Dolores gathered, by their clinging roots, 
some of the blooming flowers, and carried them, soil and all, 
carefully in her arms. I mounted my mule and gazed back 
on the flowery knoll till it could be no more seen, and the 
pilgiimage vowed for sixteen years was over. 

Ketracing her way, the fishwoman poured into the ears 
of Baptista a tale of her woes. Plwity, ^^a «aiA^\v"^ ^^ 
removed ill luck ; she had smart geac, "WXi \iftx ^^^'^ \i»^ 
totbiDg but corpses inside it j sVie vraa ^ \QXva ^o\s\»sv \^sp« 
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Glancing over her shoulder at me and the maidens on either 
side of me, she said that she had suffered more than L 
Pedro ran a cargo for Bilbao, and whether she was overiaden 
or struck with evil the fish-wife knew not, but the boat 
went down ; and he who was alone in her, though he could 
swim, was lost ; and she carried his body in her arms from 
where it was washed ashore, to the hut where there were 
but babes now. And she buried him — but not by Peon ; 
Pedro might rest in holier ground — ^he lay in the consecrated 
earth in Bilbao. And when her sons were nine and twelve 
years old — (she had no more than two)— Jo86 was helping 
to unlade a boat on the shingle at Bilbao, and his foot slipped 
and he fell, injuring the bone of his back ; and writhing in 
agony for three months, he died in tortures ; — they suffered 
him to carry too heavy a weight for his strength. 

Then she had only Miguel, her beautifiil eldest boy, who 
got learning from the ship's companies, and was to have been 
a scholar, and have gone to the college at Leon (which town 
was four times the size of Bilbao), and who had such a fine 
voice that Father Juan had said he should sing among the 
boys at the cathedral there. They called her out of her 
bed at night, when she thought he was safe with Father 
Juan, and she put back the loop in the door to see what 
company the midnight had brought her ; and there she saw 
Miguel, in the moonlight, with his arms hanging down, and 
his hair lank ; and she knew by the look of him she had no 
more left now. When she took him in her arms^ and 
carried him across to her bed, they told her the fierce 
lightning had struck him, several hours before ; they were 
Peon lads coming up from the town, and had found Miguel 
laid across the path ; and finding him, they brought him 
home. Baptista repeated her story to me, and I knew she 
had suffered more than I. 

The rest of our way we went silently, I revolving how 
mercy had surpassed judgment throughout my lot. I was 
satisfied, even in this sad day ; for had I found a single grave, 
I should not have disturbed its serenity ; I should not have 
enacted the wild dream which once prompted me to lay my 
dead side by side at Lynwood. "So, lio^ — it were desecration 
to touch; so from that iovr %.u^ t^e^TLM^^wi^^wBi^Vj 
the skies of Spain, and -vaa^ie^ Vj ^^ is»^a3Lo1^^^Ba^K:5 ^ 
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Biscay — and from the still shade of the beech-tree, in the 
English churchyard; they two shall rise to be united in 
the air. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

" The kind old friendly feelings ! 
Oh; seem tbey e'er less dear, 
Because some recollections 
May meet us with a tear 1" 

It was painful to me to remain in Bilbao— we quitted it 
immediately. Baptista visited the fish-huts of Peon again 
on the following morning; and bearing another remem- 
brance from me, I bid him tell the childless widow I should 
never forget her great troubles, and that hearing about 
ihem had done me good, and that I gratefully thanked her 
for assisting to bury the drowned. 

He brought me word back that " she should never see a 
wreck, nor a woman mourning for her father, but she should 
think of me. And she committed me to Mary — ^the blessed 
Mary." Poor thing ! 

I could not have trusted my darlings on that water for 
all the world ; therefore we left Bilbao by land, and 
travelled to Leon. 

We heard the choir in the cathedral, among whom Miguel 
was to have chanted, and beheld that and other sights ; but I 
was less easily pleased now, I was sighing for a home breeze ; 
I had achieved that for which paramountly I left England. 

From Leon we undertook a wild route. Li our lodging 
in Leon was a fieimily of French people, — ^father, mother, 
five daughters, and three or four servants ; they, like our- 
selves, had chalked out a desultory track ; and dining at the 
same table, in the course of conversation I ascertained they 
were going across the country to Oviedo, trusting to fall in 
with some vessel touching on the coast, by which they could 
embark for a French port. Consulting with Baptista, I 
thought we would propose giving them our company, an 
offer which they said they were delighted to accent. <i<3^^ftr 
quently we united our numbers, iormm^ «i. ^<:iQ^ ^vsJvji 
Mred guides, and set out ; sometimes m caxi^a.'S^^^^aRf^^^-'^ 
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on males, pusbing on with prudent liaBte, we trai 
the country from Leon to Oviedo, in the principal: 
Asturias ; and now I was longinp: to quit Spain, I 
tyrannical eagerness to fling her soil from off my feet. 

We had not been three days at Oviedo before we rec 
intelligence that a Portuguese vessel from Oporto L 
Noria, a small village upon the coast. We risked the r 
of getting on board of her, and hastily gathering tog 
our luggage, we made for Noria. Baptista went on 
the Maria Stella, and brought us news that she was a pi 
vessel, bound specially for London, hovering on the 
he suspected, for some detained advices. The captaii 
willing, for a consideration, to receive passengers in 
he sent off a boat, into which ourselves and our luggage 
hastily handed, and bending to their oars, the Portu 
sailors rowed us alongside the Maria Stella in a very 
time ; and we were en route for England ! we were thai 

The Portuguese captain had agreed to put our acqi 
ances. Monsieur and Madame Duplessis and family, on 
at Brest. With some difficulty, and an agreement to pa 
cost to London, this arrangement had been accompl 
Our surprise was great, therefore, when, on arriving off ] 
and preparing to take leave of these pleasant and intel] 
persons, we were told the Maria Stella was bound oi 
Brest. The Portuguese captain had reasons of his 
doubtless, for concealing his destination ; but that fac 
not lessen my extreme disappointment and chagrin. Ba; 
thought it wise to maintain a dignified composmi 
was English by nature, in defiance of his adopted name 
added to his being acquainted with the power of I 
guese lungs, he knew by experience their taste for ban 
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wkward. I felt that tlie personal terminatiou Bad been 
uly accomplished of the solemn friendship of Monsieur de 
Jhabannes and myself ; and that it was not good that I should 
ivite a meeting which he did not anticipate. But Baptista, 
utering abruptly, put all my doubts aside by saying there 
'ould be no vessel for the next twelve days, and that there 
'as a low malaria in the town, by which the natives were 
ifTering frightfully, and that we must take away the young 
idles immediately, lest they should fall with it. 

That evening we were seated in the diligence^ and rolling 
way towards Paris. Josephita was very much pleased — she 
dshed to see Monsieur de Chabannes again, and Dolores and 
could not decide whether we were glad or sorry to be going 
> see our friends. 

To write was impossible before we should ourselves arrive ; 
tierefore a little billet, dated from our old apartments^ 
^here we were admitted by dint of effort and 'kindness, 
lectrified Madame Dessin. It had not been despatched an 
our, and we were talcing our cafe, having made a sumptuous 
inner after sea-faring viands, which we had not approved, 
'hen Monsieur and Madame Dessin presented themselves as 
ver charmed and captivated, but very nearly incredulous 
iat the billet had been written by me. "We had so much to 
^mmunicate, which they two were so interested in hearing, 
nd they had so many pieces of news with which to entertain 
s, who had had no letters since we left Barcelona, that it 
'as a very late hour when our friends prepared to leave us 
'he fact which most interested me of all they related to us 
as, that Monsieur de Chabannes was at that moment in 
london. "We had determined to remain two days only in 
*ari8 ; therefore we left on the Thursday morning, being 
ae 10th of June. 

How luxurious was the railway-carriage, after all the 
itigue we had undergone ! We had deiived one benefit (!) 
•om having been driven to Paris, which was, that we 
ossessed new bonnets of the very latest made. At Boulogne 
ur good star favoured us, — we caught the steamer, though 
aere had been a doubt of it, and crossing with fair weather 
ud a brisk wind^ our feet lighted once more on English 
round at FolkBtone. 
I had a terrible headache, and feW «^^«^ \.T»N^^issi% V^ 
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London, out of whicli it was very extraordinary to look np 
upon English railway-guards, and an English railway-station, 
and English men and women in crowds. 

Anne, to whom I had written from Paris, had had time 
for the finishing strokes of preparations she had been making 
so long, and she stood with a beaming face at the open 
door to receive us on the warm June evening, after nearly 
a twelvemonth's absence. 

We were looking about us the next day, feeling all veiy 
sweet and home-like, and I was following Anne, talking, 
about her premises, when visitors came, — ^Helen and her 
husband, and the ^Is. In such a mass of interesting 
matter (foreign travel, to the uninitiated), we knew not 
where to begin describing ; but our tongues became shortly 
very glib, as myself, Dolores, and Josephita gave each the 
particular items which occurred to us ; and our Mends were 
entertained and interested in all. The joy of our meeting 
was not damped by any ill-tidings ; nothing had happened 
in our absence to distress them or me, and Cranston's 
* pictures in the Academy had made a great noise ; — " and," 
continued Helen, — *' and," said her husband, and he placed 
his hand before her lips, — "and," cried the young pretty 
Helen, with her blue eyes sparkling, "papa has got in at last" 

" Upon my word. Miss Barton," said her f&ther, laughing, 
" you may, or may not, intend to be flattering." 

But I understood what was meant ; and with all my 
heart I congratulated my £uthful old fiiend upon his acade- 
mical honours. 

" Better late than never," said he. 

" Oh, yes, indeed," said Helen. 

And then I heard how the sensation was so great about 
his small picture " Desolation," which fetched a very large 
sum, and that all the world pronounced the historical picture 
a great picture. 

We talked over the paintings at the Louvre, from memory, 

and I inquired about Grarcia's pictures, and heard that the 

" Fortress," after Murillo, made a great noise. And C3arcia 

was in London now ; — they were engaged to meet him that 

night, "would not 1 accomi^Mx^ them?" "No, I wanted 

rest" And we talked on aixe^, «jA \JtL«^ ina^^ ^^N^t^ 

long visit, at the close oi n?\uc\v Tio^Javsi^ v^^wksA \«i\a»^ 
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been said ; and after the Bartons had gone^ Anne helped us 
to unpack, and we were delighted, delighted — to be back 
with her again. 

She asked no question of that which she longed most to 
know ; nor had the Bartons either intruded pain upon their 
welcome ; therefore, once more in my little room, insensibly 
I compared it with that little room of a far loftier genius &x 
away amidst the palaces of another great city. And my 
reverie, so distinct from former ones natural to my sanctum, 
was broken by the entrance of Anne, as usual She sat down, 
and I began and told her the whole ; how we found the vast 
tomb, and what was related to us of the shipwreck, and the 
fishwoman's sorrows, — ^the entire history of my pilgrimage. 
Anne wept over the recital, for my sake, and idso for the 
sake of that lone woman at Peon. Then we went upstairs 
together, as of old ; and before I slept, I felt more deeply 
than at any time before, how warm were the hearts I was 
leaving in Europe ; while I longed unceasingly now, as evex; 
after those to whom I was going. 

But I was not going yet ; — I was to leave more than love 
in Europe. I had been inoculated by the power of another. 
Like him who died at Missolonghi, I should ^' wake one day 
and find myself famous." 

We distributed the gifts we had collected for our friends, 
and I placed a veto upon any invitations I might happen to 
receive in the next two months, for I had writing to do. 

Being asked to a conversazione by an intimate friend of 
Cranston*s, mention was made to me that the celebrated 
Frenchman, Monsieur Alphonse de Chabannes was expected ; 
but that did not take me to it. I would have liked to have 
gone, if only to have had the pleasure of hearing his eloquence 
again ; but I had long made it a resolution to adhere to any 
given course, and I would not be tempted to deviate. So I 
was shut up in my little room, into which in imagination their 
voices penetrated, and I beheld the smile with which he would 
greet the pair whom he knew to be my friends. I supposed 
the next day would probably bring him ; and it did. Our 
meeting was frank and cordial, as such meetings ought to be. 
I read a few passages for his opinion, and he listened a^d. 
praised — ke praised, Dolores and 3 oae^\iAfe^ ^ai^\x^\3(5^«^<^ 
respectively as they had always V>o\iav^ 
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He was leaving London the following morning; w 
deputed messages to our fiiends in Paris, and then sai 
" farewell " again. 

But as he stood on the threshold, turning to me, he saic 
" I shall see you again ; there will be that before you sail fo 
Peru, which will bring me to London in duty bound ; fc 
am I not your friend T* 

I smiled with pleasure ; for I understood him. 

My new book was to come out on the 1st of November 
it was out of my hands in September ; and I prepared t 
enjoy liberty in London for the first time in my life, 
should write no more at present. 

Time glided pleasantly by; my darlings went out a littl 
with me, and they again had lessons in music and singing 
besides which they did much that was useful and omamenta 
They had been always industrious ; we had never fallen int 
the young-lady system of being capable of nothing bu 
amusement ; and I was the one of the party who did th 
least now. 

Constantino's letters were very diverting ; he was longin, 
for Christmas, which was to bring him to us ; and our South 
American letters, were they not joyful now? lor they ppok 
to us of our coming. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

"Where I am, the great aud noble 

Tell me of renown and fame. 
And the red wine sparkles highest 

To do honour to my name. 
Where I am are gloriouB dreamings, — 

Science, genius, art divine. 
And the great minds whom all honour 

Interchange their thoughts with mine :— 
But ilmr faithful hearts are waiting, 

Listening, longing, by the sea, 
Where the treasures of my life are. 

Where I fain would be !" 

Yes 1 it was definitely arranged now, that in April of th< 
following year we should leave England for Peru. I nevei 

realized it till the time came \ ^i?!a».\» ^\i\a\i ia so long h 

coming ia so marvelloua at \Bcat, .. 
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For seventeen years had I been longing for the sight of 
that shore and them ; and eagerly, with their young joy, as 
my maidens looked for it too, they did not know, — they could 
not foel what I folt. Months beforehand, though I would 
not have breathed it to Anne for the world, so much she 
grieved at our leaving her, I could scarcely sleep for the 
prospect I was nearing. I thought something would happen, 
that this was too great happiness, that such a crown of 
bygone grief and joy could not be about to be mine. " Your 
apartments are prepared," wrote Maria, " in Lima, and in our 
small house in Callao too ; for Francisco says you will like 
that best, because it is by the sea. My heart beats faster 
and &8ter with the thought of my daughters' coming. Do 
they long for the hour as their adoring mother longs?" 
Francisco wrote me instructions with respect to his son, who 
was to be left in Paris the remaining two years till he also 
should go home, concluding, "With your usual taste, you 
have kept aloof till we've everything in state ; even the high 
road between this and Callao has undergone this season a 
thorough repair." 

This letter proved to me, more than anything else, that it 
must all be real, especially the directions about Constantino. 
How happy I was that the boy would have a .watchful 
guardian in Paris. When he came dashing in upon us, 
impetuous and sparkling, some days before we had expected 
him — he or I, or both, had made a mistake about the steamer 
— ^he was a very fine fellow, sufficient alone to illumine our 
Christmas with his wit and roguery; but a more brilliant 
illumination was vouchsafed me at that time; — ^it was as 
Monsieur de Chabannes had prognosticated. 

When Barton's name was on every tongue, for his Serene 

Highness Prince of bought a picture of his at 

this time, which excelled everything that had been seen for 
many years past in London, the world said that a marvellous 
book had been written at length by me. 

At last the long-patient painter and writer reaped a 
reputation, which the world and their own hearts alike 
pronounced exalted. 

And I took his hand in fellowship who had bestowed 
benevolently upon me the first real prou\\?A ot \k^ X^^st^s?^ 
life, when I was an outcasti and a "be^^^c, ^V^ \si3bSi.^\tf>'k 
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threading frightful localities, drags forth to the light snch 
-want and woe that women's hearts in their happy homes 
are upstirred within them, and his trumpet-voice and their 
benevolence unite to rescue life and reason, — ^is h& not a 
philanthropist % 

As I said, I took his hand in fellowship, and I heard him 
tell me with a smiling face, while mine was dyed with 
burning blushes, that we met as equals ; but I would not 
hear him. And others I had known afar off for years, 
gifted men and women, in their proud generosity flocked 
round me, and rs^j humility was powerless to stem the 
torrent which showered upon me. 

My publisher sent me in fabled documents ; the saloons of 
Belgravia opened to receive me ; women with coronets on 
their brows presented me with souvenirs ; men high in the 
realm approached me, and I talked with them upon the 
grandeur of mind. Nor did I decline an opportunity to 
kiss the hand of Victoria, and receive the bow of the Prince 
Consort; nay I was subjected to an all but irresistible 
impulse to seat myself at her Majesty's feet, and ask her 
about her sons and daughtei*s, the promising children of 
Great Britain, and tell her that I, a republican, love her, for 
she is aigood woman. As it was, I saw only a noble-looking 
lady, who addressed me, but to whom I might simply reply. 
I confess her voice is very silvery, no wonder it rings through 
the House of Lords. 

It is true I am now so naturalized in a republican countiy, 
with my brother near me, and receiving constantly the 
letters of Monsieur de Chabannes, that these tendencies have 
mellowed the opinions I held while I was the subject of a 
monarchy. It is true that, seeing as I now see, tiie free 
springs of a nation which hangs no purple trappings about the 
loins of its nobility, which graves no titles with the dignitj 
of its haughty names, which mocks with no buffoonery 
its government, I feel a kind of scorn of the crowns and 
thrones of Europe. Indisputably higher in our eyes is 
he who, standing lone, a soldier citizen, a people's mind- 
clad son, whom an admiring and grateful country elects to 
f^ive her Jaws, than be who is royal-bom ; yet I am no 
JRed Itepublican ; it angered me \.o ^^^ ox«k, imsi^ for high 
purpoaea, lowering himseVlL to eons»T\. -wVOCLXXi^xfe^fcasafe ^^ 
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Frcncli politicians, with hia tongue and his pen. I respect 
the institutions to which I am not amenable. 

There was an appearance which I was to make which 
aflfected me far more, and was a far higher honour than my 
presentation at St. James's. The Earl of Elmsiey threw 
open his house to the litterati and artists of London; — 
foreigners of reputation in either order received invitations, 
and I was to be there. It was on this occasion that Monsieur 
de Chabannes appeared to attend me. Leaning upon his 
arm, I found myself in the splendid suite of apartments 
where treasures of art and vertu are tastefully collected 
together; he assisted me with graceful courtesy to accept 
and acknowledge the flattering manner in which my presence 
was marked. Looking back to that night, I grow giddy, so 
radiant was all around me, so glittering was my individual 
path, so fascinating its incense. 

I was standing in a group of gentlemen who were discuss^ 
ing the progress of Art in this country; near me a brilliant 
young Italian student, enwrapt with a fiery enthusiasm; 
listening to him, the grey-beards present knew that, only a 
boy in years, his was a genius that would not die; when Helen 
came up to me, and I bent down my head to hear something 
which was on her lips, by which she seemed agitated. 
** Every one," she said, " was assuring her that Monsieur de 
Chabannes and myself were to marry;" but that was evi- 
dently not the intelligence she was anxious to tell me. At that 
moment some person addressed me; I was drawn into con- 
versation again; Helen was attracted away, and I did not 
hear what that was she had been about to tell me. Later in 
the evening we were congratulated, both myself and Monsieur 
de Chabannes; we heard in half- whispers, on either side, 
that our marriage was considered a brilliant match, and to 
the bows of Monsieur de Chabannes nobody could attach a yea 
or a nay, while I tranquilly suffered their compliments, and 
passed on to another group, whence, if the same story met me 
there, again we moved on ; for I did not choose that the world 
should say Monsieur de Chabannes was refused by me. 

The hours of that proud evening waned, and I was in 
conversation again with the young student of Tu.rm^«:cA\:sR^ 
ladies and several gentlemen (EngWaVi^, -wet^ ^^o \ciYKai%\s^*"^ 
— I forget the to^tic just now ; but my ^^e^ ^wA«ra^%^*^«* 

X 2 
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their faces wlio were speaking to me, I saw upon a concli a 
young woman whom I had not met before daring the evening. 
I did not recognize a £uniLiar countenance till she, springing 
up, stretched out her hands to me, with a quick cry of 
pleasure; and looking into her clear ejes, and over her pale, 
sweet £Eice, I knew that it was Caroline — my dear pupD 
Caroline. And but that I had grown old now, in ^ in 
which she was mingled, I must have been transfixed to the 
spot with the great surprise of seeing her. On her left hand 
was the tell-tale ring; but there was no space for explanations 
now; and she was anxiously saying, "where should she find 
me, that she might bring her husband to me?" and I 
was just giving her the information for which she waited, 
when my eyes fell upon another person whose meeting with 
me was a more solemn rencontre than mine with Caroline. 
For one moment I did not breathe, and then I had recovered; 
and as I had been towards her in an earlier meeting, she was 
to me now. She trembled, and her eyes — the stars — ^were 
raised and drooped before me, as with a ready hand I invited 
.the clasp of the wife of Mr. Hussell ; saying, with her once 
un&ltering tone, " I hope you are well, Lucy." 

And none could suspect that low down, beneath my 
tranquillity, there was a heaving and throbbing tlu^ 
thrilled and convulsed my unyouthful frame ! as, feeling thai 
another must be at hand, it cried, "Alphonse! Alphonse 
de Chabannes! art thou close — quite close?" for standing 
by the side of Alphonse de Chabannes I might bear to meet 
William Russell, if meet him I must. Yes; his arm was 
by, my hand was upon it — I was prepared; but Tie came not. 
And I heard, above the hum of the crowd, the low tones 
of her voice, as in the hour of my triumph she added her 
praise to the honour of the rest, who was married to— i»y 
lord/ 

We parted as last we parted, only there was another link 
now, a stronger chain between us, a darker and deeper golf; 
Francisco's child-bride, Mr. Bussell's wife, and the sister of 
the one, and the first love of the other; and I knew only, 
when I saw her no longer, that scarcely a change was dis- 
cernible about her — his love had given her eternal youthf 
except a soft languor oi maittoi\ai%<&, laakm^ her still more 
beautiful — the sweetneas svx\)^w€ii oi «b ^\.\ft.^ ^haxij^^Vjift 
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Lfe is lost in another's. She sought me no more. Not so 
yaroline — Caroline came to me, bringing her husband, and 
ler iofant of a year old, a lovely party it charmed me to see; 
nd the truth of her heart poured itself into mine, as she 
aid ''she never doubted me; but the unfortunate af^r of 
he omitted address had so perplexed mamma. Now it would 
>e all right." 

I introduced my wards, and she talked to them in the 
prettiest manner. She was a most lovely young woman, for 
he appeared clothed with goodness, far more touching than 
he absolute beauty which she did not possess. The Mil- 
ords came to London and stayed with me, and all was 
ixplained, for I had no false shame ; and they assisted to 
Qake the preparations for which the few weeks, which alone 
7ere left, would with difficulty suffice. And Anne was 
Iways at work for us, with her willing hand and acliing 
leart; and I was winding up gradually the matters of 
msiness incumbent to be transacted by a person in my 
)osition who was leaving England for ever. Anne and her 
lusband, in all human probability, were well provided for; 
l)lizabeth had grown a fine stout maiden now. 

During the fortnight before we were to sail, the sexton was 
ligging a baby's grave in Lynwood churchyard — it was old 
Fohn Green, he was an old man now, and he rubbed his eyes 
vith the back of his hand to see who that was who was 
itting down on Madam Cameron's grave. It was a very 
musual sight to see ladies in the churchyard, except on a 
5unday morning, for the squire and his lady were gay folks, 
Lud the clergyman was not a m^-rried man, and there were 
10 other great people in Lynwood. 

The tall lady in the black dress stayed a long while, and 
rom time to time she looked at him, as if she had a mind 
,o speak to him, but she did not do so. She carried away a 
)it of moss, for there were no flowers round the grave now, 
lor round the other one beyond it, beside which also she 
topped ; and presently, with a slow step, and looking 
)ehind her many a time, and lifting her handkerchief to her 
ace, she walked out at the gate, and John did not know 
vhat became of her. He went bome ocvi^ \»0A \xns» -<*r&a 
ihout her, and it gave Mrs. Green, a ^Tea.\. \.\«t>., ^^^ '^^ 
lade John repeat over again everyt^im^ '^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
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and off she set, never waiting so mucli as to put her bonnet 
on, making all haste she could (she was getting a little 
into years) down to the village green, where an inn had 
lately sprung up. The landlady told her, in answer to her 
questions, that a carriage from the station had put up there 
that morning ; and a lady came in it, who the post-boy said 
had arrived by the down train, and she was gone out of the 
house a good while, and when she came back she was full of 
trouble, and bade the driver put his horses to directly, for she 
wanted to catch the London train ; and they had been gone 
half an hour. 

Mrs. Green said, " I thank you," and went away from the 
door ; and the landlady, watching her as she wsdked along 
with her head hanging on her breast, felt certain Mrs. Green 
too was " taking on," and her curiosity was roused to know 
what John Green's wife could have to do with the griefful 
London lady. And Mrs. Green fretted for many weeks 
to think she did not see the lady whom her husband did not 
know ; for she that had been at the missis's death-bed, and 
nursed the young lady when she was a babe, — knew very 
well that it was Miss Cameron who had come to weep od 
her mother s grave ; but she never spoke to anybody about 
it, not even to John. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

" Not with a heart unmoved I left thy shores. 
Dear native isle ! oh, not without a pang. 
As thy fair uplands lessen'd on the view. 
Cast back the long involuntary look ! " 

SOUTHET. 

I HAD appeared at the la^t conversazione — I had received 
the last rich gift — I had declined the Aast proposal of 
marriage — I had written the last letter to Constantina 
Josephita and Dolores had taken leave of Mrs. Ashleigh 
and Mrs. Blanford. Our possessions, packed in the smallest 
compass, presented an alarming appeamnce, notwithstanding 
that everything was leit s^a Y^wvecibrances, excepting our 
personal necessaries and \.YQi\a\xxe!& \ ^\A \\. '^^a \3si^ ISUi of 
ApiiL . 
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Do not you think I suffered when I clasped Anne in my 
arms, taking a final leave of her? Truly ours had been 
friendship. I experienced the most exquisite pain in that 
moment. Neither the sight of the wife of Mr. Russell, nor 
the parting bow of Monsieur do Chabannes, had struck home 
to heart or mind, with the pang to them both of this (for 
my respect and esteem for Anne Lines exceeded my deep 
affection), nor the earnest hopes of Mrs. Milford, nor the 
priestly benediction of her husband, nor the tears and kisses 
of Caroline. 

All I could say was, " God bless you, Anne, dear Anne ! " 

As our carriage rolled from the house, I saw Anne sink 
down on the door-step, regardless of husband and child, in 
the abandonment of grief. And 1, with my many farewells 
yet lingering in my ears, — 1 so rapidly leaving this city — 
metropolis of the known world — who, receiving on her 
bosom a vagrant woman, spread wide her arms to clasp her 
there, the moment that she was worthy — as the temples 
and palaces yielded place to the green fields and the streams, 
and I saw London for the last time, (with how different 
feelings to those with which in my youth I saw it first !) I 
felt scarce a regret for England or Europe, with the lovo 
and the fame they had yielded me ; for beyond the tide of 
my fervent gratitude, a deeper flood rushed over my soul, 
for I was going to Francisco — going to Francisco's wife. I 
was going to their home, cU last — cU last — at last ! 

Their faces were pale with excitement — my pretty ones, 
sitting opposite to me in the train; my heart swelled 
towards them ; I had nearly fulfilled my probation, since the 
last steps were begun. 

Cranston and his wife met us at the Waterloo Station, to 
accompany us to Southampton. It was the single link to 
be clasped in the chain of unbroken friendship. 

No tears were in their eyes or mine, although we were 
parting for ever. The moment of the last embrace was 
awful ; but we wished nothing changed. 

And where I once leaned, in my anguish, by the receding 
vesseUs side, I saw Helen lean, as with eager eyes slis 
watched, as / Avatched them who stood together on the 
Atrato's deck full seventeen years a^o. 

JSi'eaasbeHd stood, I stood t\i^ da^,«^.ro\^^^^'Q«^^'<^^'^'^^^^^ 
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rent me from my native land ; while, as the bride had clung 
about Francisco, Francisco's daughters clung about me now ; 
for mingled grief and joy amazed them, — they were young. 

La Magdelenttj the magnificent, groaned forth her giant 
strength, and cleft right through the surge — a mighty 
monster clothed with majesty — and soon we cleared the 
grey Southampton Waters ; soon, soon we lost the land ) 
and gathering then (there was no space before) my stilled 
and trembling darlings in my arms — tight, tight upon my 
heart — " Dolores ! is it true ? " I cried, " my child ! " And 
she laid her head upon my breast, and sorrow and sighing 
fled away, for we were going home. 

I breasted at length the waves of that ocean, whose 
leagues I was bound to cross, and the roar of the sounding 
sea vxis my slumber's lullaby ; but I was constrained to rise 
in the moonlight, and feeling the heave of the waters 
beneath me, to ask myself if this too were a dream like the 
other that went before. "We grew more rational in our joy 
in a few days' time, and we tasted unromance again ; and in 
health restored, I was less weird than at our embarkation. 

There were dances got up in the saloon, and I had leisure 
to look round at our companions, and could watch the 
evolutions of the ship, and make friends with the Jack tars. 

There was a gentleman from Copiopo, and two yoimg 
ones from Valparaiso, and a whole French family going out 
to the husband and father, who was to be found in Santiago; 
and some Mexican people who had travelled through Europe 
returning to Nicaragua ; and a lady and her sister, and 
her sister's husband (J. class them thus, for the single lady 
was the most intelligent of the three), were bound only 
to St. Thomas's ; and besides a number of other people, who 
were not very attractive to me, there was a youth of about 
nineteen, a Peruvian by birth, bright, gay, impetuous, 
set free from a college in Grermany ; and he and Josephita 
became such friends, that I had to fall back to the duenna 
again ; but I found it extremely tiresome to exercise that 
office. 

Shortly we made discoveries : the first by Josephita, who 
tnumphsLutlj informed us ^^ t\i^ young Peruvian was a 
native of Lima, and in lAma \ie ^^ ^o\Ti^\.^\!L^^ % Vi ^Vidfih 
czrcumataiices she evidently aU^ycii^^ wm^\«a!^^>^« ^^osn^ 
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Dolores, in talking with the yoimg gentleman, chancing 
to mention the village of Bahrenfeld, he told her he was at 
college there ; and, learning that her name was De la Vega, 
owned that he had been quite sure that her brother was 
his friend ; but he had mischievously kept the secret for a 
good opportunity to divulge it And what I found out was 
this — that our pleasant and sensible young fellow-voyager 
was the son of that Don Ferdinando Gonzales whom I saw 
for a short two hours once, and whom I now heard was dead. 

For days and nights we sailed smoothly on ; we had not 
a single gale, and the present was such a pleasant time, we 
were not too impatient for the destination beyond. 

Anchoring in the harbour of St. Thomas, on the 26th, at 
noon, we were fortunate ; for, disembarkiug from La Mag* 
ddena, we found the vessel which was to convey ns to 
Chagres already there. 

The crossing of the Isthmus of Panama was an extra- 
ordinary undertaking. A small portion of the distance 
from the opposite coasts was performed by rail ; but I did 
not feel at all safe on the Panama railway. And then we 
had to ride mules through difficulties of forest and bog, and 
indescribable dilemmas, saturated with a pouring rain, which 
defied the cloaks, shoes, dsa, which comprised a part of our out- 
fit, and for which waterproof prices had been paid. The young 
Manuel Gonzales was exceedingly useful in attendance. I 
shall always feel greatly indebted to him, on account of 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama, to say nothing of any- 
thing else. My mule, an imperturbable creature, of a very 
mysterious disposition, wholly defied my control, and it 
became necessary to effect a change. I never understood why 
it was necessary; but Josephita rode afterwards on the 
same mule with Manuel Gbnzales, and then we all went 
along much better. 

Presenting a most grotesque appearance, our various 
troubles in no way deteriorated from the rapture with 
which, emerging from dismal sloughs and bushes, corn-fields 
and pasture-land met our eyes, instead of the gloomy forests, 
and the clear blue Pacific bursting upon us, we trotted glee- 
fully forward into the town of Panama., — l^^^^axcv'^^VwiJsfe 
issued the heinous compact of Pizaxro, A\ai"a.^^<i, «:a.^'Vfiass^?ft. 
onoe the proud city, so bright a ^e^eWa t\vB C^Ni^^^s^ <st««^ 
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Covered witli mud, and worn with fatigue, we liad been 
on our mule ride ; now we were so mercilessly bitten 
by musquitoes and other winged creatures, that we bade 
fair to be miserably presentable by the time we reached 
Callao and Lima. 

With no further changes in prospect, we were on board 
the Pacific ship Chili, and once more gliding over the sea. 

My whole thoughts were concentrated now on the hour 
80 rapidly approaching, in which should h^pen reunions 
which this life seldom yields. Touching at Guayaquil, I was 
jealous of two hours* stay there ; and we swept on to 
Truxillo— Truxillo, a name so familiar to my ears ; on the 
1st of June, after as swift a passage as anybody remembered, 
we found ourselves nearing Callao. Yes, the sun which was 
gone to rest, rising, would find us on shore. 

Intensity of joy is hard to bear ; and the dear young girls 
shared it with me, and scarcely left my side. Night was 
upon the sea and the land when we entered the harbour. 

What would thei/ think of their children ? what oi met 
Oh, how would they receive me ? Would they forget me — 
naturally — in the delight of parentage % Should I feel myself 
de trap in their reunited fisimily 1 

We sat on the deck, in the midst of a great confusion ; 
voices in the ship, some shrill, some hoarse, were answered 
by similar voices on shore. There were no bright lights on 
the deck, so that they who were hurrying to and fro, had a 
dark, shadowy look. I seemed to myself to be deal aud 
blind, with an intolerable sensation, unknown before, binding 
my chest and stealing my breath, and the whole scene was 
swimming round with me, when I knew by the exclaoia- 
tioDS on board that a large boat was alongside of us. There 
was a slight cessation of the confusion, and one or two lanterns 
were brought to bear on the further side of the vessel ; and, 
springing over the ship's side — could that be he ? The full 
light fell on his face a moment — I knew it ; and the advanc- 
ing step — I knew that too ; and his voice was borne towards 
us, issuing rapid orders ; and the men respectfully attended 
him ; and he glanced about him with eagerness and anxiety, 
SDcl I burst from the clingm^ Sbttaa of my children, and had 
fallen upon his neck, and. lay \iTo\\ict^\!ifc%s:\»^^:^ Vi^jaiiii^ 
^gainat mine onco more *, 'w\vevi \ x^xaew^xft,^ ^^^ ^^oksk^ 
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were others, nearer and dearer to him, who awaited his 
embraces. Taking them one and the other in his arms, 
scarcely less trembling and pale than themselves, the strong 
man uttered, in his keen joj, a heart-deep thankfulness to 
God. 

Scarce any words had been spoken, with an ebullition of 
that which could not be told ; and there was a vision of 
being placed in a chair, and being handed down the ship's 
side, and a momentary seat in a little boat, out of which I 
stretched my hands aloft to receive the two who were mine 
no longer in actual guardianship ; and I remembered thank- 
fully they were in their father's charge ; that they and I 
were protected now — that I was no longer a lone woman, 
like the fish-woman of Peon, but iiad a natural and legiti- 
mate stay — the hand and heart of a brother. 

And my feet pressed upon that strand, my children on 
either side, and the voice of Francisco said to me, " God 
bless and reward you, Mary." 

And I could have clasped his knees, in the unutterable 
tenderness with which fell on my ear the accents which had 
been the music of my girlhood. Oh, good Francisco ! the 
heaped-up honours of a nation could not enhance your 
worth. 

An English carriage was waiting for us ; numerous ser- 
vants were in attendance ; Josephita sprang into her own 
carriage, with all her natural buoyancy ; Dolores sat by her 
sister's side, and we two opposite — was it we two 1 and we 
rolled rapidly over ground. It looked a wide road over 
which we were passing, after we escaped buildings ; and 
there was a period, not long, and then came noble edifices, 
and a magnificent cathedral, in the moonlight ; and we were 
going to the mother of my darlings — to Francisco's home in 
Lima. On the threshold of its portals — there she stood, the 
beautiful — beautiful Maria ; — time had only mellowed the 
glory of her face and form ; and I was in some spirituel 
place, where Castilian love-names were not like words. I 
saw my maidens on their mothers breast, and her husband 
was supporting her ; and then one soft arm came round my 
neck, and another round my waist *, awd \io^ \Ja»S^ ^^s^^^a^ 
emhraciDg me, I could not be de trop; Viw.^ ^^ ^8ft«w^^^a»^ 
iudeSnitej small sparks shot befove i»y ^^^'^ \ ^ ^^vw^ ^ 
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my aDcient enemy, and wondered if I had reached home to 
die. But Dolores, my Dolores, she knew what it was, and 
I was not robbed of her ; tenderly, tenderly she hovered 
about the luxurious couch where they laid me, and with her 
own hands brought me wine ; and I thought how worthy 
she was, in her young, fine stateliness, to sit in these splendid 
halls ; the daughter of Francisco de la Yega would not 
disgrace her house. And softly, softly fell their accents on 
my ear, as Francisco leant fondly over me, and Maria's little 
daughter, a step away, with her small arms spread around 
mamma ; she, the little girl, the protectress ; she talked to 
them all with equanimity, as if agitation had died for her, 
and said roguish things of the way I should behave on the 
morrow. And was it po'ssible to go to rest ? Were the 
hours ebbing in their ceaseless course, and should we sleep in 
lima ? Blissful, blissful were oiu: dreams that night, mine 
and my Dolores', who could not just at this juncture leave 
each other's side. Arui so we three got home. 



CHAPTER L. 

" Where I am, the halls are gilded, 
Stored with pictures bright and rare ; 
Stoains of deep melodious music 
Float upon the perfumed air ; — 
Where I am, the sun is shining. 
And the purple windows glow. 
Till their rich armorial shadows 
Stain the marble floor below ; — 
Where I am, the days are passing 
O'er a pathway strewn with flowers ; 
Song and joy, and starry pleasures. 
Crown the smiling hours !" 

There were receptions to the Senoritas de la Vega, which 
were a reflection on the assemblies of Europe. Paris and 
London might hide their heads, for here was the thrilling 
heart-service. The beauty and grace of Francisco's daughters 

charmed their impressible peo^^lfe *, — and think you I h^ not 

my reward ? 
The tnunpet-tongue oi a daaKdMi^i3asDL^>^\svs^\3«AL\jJ^ 
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the half of a life-time to win, — the holy friendships of times 
and places never to be known again in the body, — memories 
of childhood, girlhood, womanhood, — all were left in shadow 
by the crowning joy which was granted me. 

Gradually I made acquaintance with Lima, I did not wish 
to know it too soon, for was I not intending to reside in it ? 
There are, besides the far-famed- catheral, fifty churches in 
Lima ; and the religious festivals are pompful in the extreme. 
It was pleasant to be able to speak in Lima of what we had 
seen in Rome. 

The Moorish architecture, and the picturesque costumes, 
and the singular and interesting customs, took me some time 
to appreciate. Of all hospitable cities in the world, Lima 
carries the palm. At nightfall you see shining over gate- 
ways a "welcome" which means that any stranger may 
enter and eat and rest, and find himself an honoured visitor ; 
while in the saloons where the Limefias are for ever prepared 
for festivity, no greater compliment can be proffered than 
the favour of your presence. I was accustomed to steal 
away from those graceful dancers, some wearing the pecu- 
liar robe of Peru, the aaya^ which faJls with a wonderful 
style round their perfect figures, leaving the smallest, pret- 
tiest feet exposed to admiration, and the French and German 
and English, or native gentlemen, to take a ^vourite seat of 
mine, where I could survey at my pleasure. 

Donna Maria is as fair as her daughters, and mingles as 
much in the dances ; her daughters are peculiar from other 
ladies, to-night they are wearing some white European dresses 
which were bought for a soiree in London, and at which so 
many English ladies and gentlemen had flattered my Senoritas 
that I had been greatly alarmed. And Don Francisco, 
tinder the light of yon lamp, is not to be won by surround- 
ing gaiety from the subjects upon which he is conversing 
with another military man. 

I sit at ease in the balcony to see all that is going on 
within, more perhaps than all are aware, or a deeper tint to 
Josephita's blushes, and a lower tone of that earnest young 
gentleman, might be the consequence. Leaning my head 
from the hanging balcony, I hear in the distance pome un- 
known music, and the sound of it becomm^ TSiot^ ^c^^ycl^^'V 
know it 18 the street-dancing o£ ttie \xv!^ia5i ^oroiesi^^ ^RS^^^oir 
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panied by tlieir voices, and lutes and harps ; and presently 
I catch a shadowy view, I see their loose dresses and their 
wild black hair, and they move in circles with the most 
graceful movements, and ever and anon with the sweetest 
cadences. Then noisier sounds of more uncouth groups fill 
my ears with their discord for a moment, as, crossing some 
distant thoroughfare, the breeze catches up and flings onward, 
through the night, the shrill din of their voices and the 
Tins of their castanets. 



CHAPTER LL 

" There was a temple, a glorious one, 
Of the noble in death the dwelling ; 
Its gilded dome was bright in the sua. 
And its organ-tones were swelling." 

On Christmas-day there was a great event in lima ; — ^my 
sparkling merry maiden, my bird, my Josephita, had chosen 
herself another home, and she was that day's bride. From 
every church echo caught up the chimes of the cathedral 
bells, which rang in the marriage of Don Francisco's daughter; 
for General de la Vega retained in his fertile mind a vein 
of England, and did not choose that the bridal should be 
solemnized at his house, as was the custom of Peru. lima's 
beauty and chivalry streamed into the space in the cathedral, 
unbroken by any pews; a kneeling multitude to witness 
this marvellous sight, — £t marriage by the high altar. 

The little girl's face wore a sweet look, fresh for that day; 
there was a smile all over it, a new subdued smile, and the 
little hands were trembling, and the voice ; but the purity 
about her, her white robes and falling hair, and all her 
virgin presence, was thrilling to behold. The bridegroom 
was beautiful in his triumphant joy, proud in his young 
responsibility, touching in his devotion. My Dolores looked 
and moved after the manner of the Madonna. 

The mother's tears and the father's serenity gave a tone 

to the ceremonial, while the wax-candles burning by the 

altar contested with the exexvvas, sori XXv^ -d^ht to illumine 

the paintings. There ^were t\ie a^NCvi «^\^t w\\sMss\a^\.'SR^\^ 
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feet higli, each column bearing a golden crown ; and pre- 
cious stones glittering and sparkling in the pavement. And 
the pealing notes of the organ swelled, and the rich-robed 
priests flung the incense around, their scarlet dresses between 
the columns, passing and repassing the darker aisles ; and I 
wound along in the crowd which followed on the path of 
the bridal pair, through the streets paved with evergreen 
garlands, to the door of her maiden home, which she had so 
soon resigned. 

I saw Francisco lay his hand on his fair young daughter's 
head, and taking that of the son of his friend, he placed 
Josephita's in that of Gonzales, and the blessing of the 
father ratified the benediction of the priest. 

There was a multitude of ladies and gentlemen, and pre- 
sents so rich that they dazzled my eyes ; there was pledging 
of healths in wine, the clink of their glasses binding friend- 
ship j and I took the bride in my arms, and kissed her 
brow, her cheek, her lips (I was English), and felt as if my 
own child had passed into another's care. 

Through the imposing Palace-square, and over the Kimac 
river, with her father's soldiers on either hand, a long glit- 
tering file, — for they would have a post assigned them in 
this day's festival — the bride of so much love and promise 
passed forth on her bridal way. Josephita in England, and 
Gonzales in Germany, had heard about honeymoons, which 
are not current in Peru, and to the unusual solemnization 
they chose to add an unusual withdrawal, and causing all 
the rejoicings to wait, and escaping city and society together, 
they claimed a honeymoon of European fashion beyond Lima, 
and by the Sierra, where the art of man touches very lightly 
the handiwork of God, — it is a wild spot of nature's most 
glorious continent. 
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CHAPTER LIL 

"What is life 1~a bubble floating 
On a eilent rapid stream ; 
Few, too few, its progress noting, 
Till it bursts and ends the dream." 

Bebnabd Babton. 

I RKCEiVED and wrote letters. Those I received delighted 
me, and my friends were so kind as to say that mine in 
their turn delighted them. And after many, many months I 
felt sufficiently reasonable to take up my pen again ; for it 
did not follow, that because I was thirty- eight, and was also 
very happy, that I should live in idleness the remainder of 
my days. 

I sat with Maria in the balcony in lima) exchanging the 
poetry of our early lives ! — ^I spent whole weeks with Dolores 
at Callao, (the residence there was called my own ; its pro- 
spect suited Dolores and me, for it was built on the Pacific.) 
We went out in boats, on excursions &,r out to sea, or right 
and left upon the coast, jEamiliar with the strange rapture of 
peril,— -dark oarsmen rowing us along, whom we made to 
chant songs ! I sat alone with Francisco, calm, in the dead 
of night; and I, a woman and foolish, talked with that 
great man 1 and once in the seven days, wrapping our- 
selves from observation, Dolores and I bent our steps to 
the edifice where, alone in this vast city, we could publicly 
worship God. Other religion is tolerated in this country, 
nominally Komish ; but I did not choose that the household 

of Francisco should obtrude conspicuous tenets. 

* * * * ♦ « 

I have lived two years in Peru, and we four women sit 
alone, — Maria, Dolores, Josephita, and I ; — ^the entrance to 
the balcony is firmly closed, we cannot rush there to see or 
hear; — there is death-like stillness within the house, con- 
trasting with the roar without it ; — ^the Bimac is dashing 
moimtaina high, tliougb. "we cocvTioX. ^^^ \*W locks, setting 
as it were her freedoia to d^^ \v^3L\xi'Mi ^^.tvsl^^^^-^ \sq^^ 
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above her gurgling and gushing, above her streaming and 
falling, shrieks and cries, and appalling groans, and the 
clangour of arms and the discharge of cannon, fill the hot 
air ; and I am disposed to put on male attire, and, taking 
the pistols from that case, and yon jewel-hilted rapier, to 
fling myself into the Palace-square, forgetting that I am but 
a woman. 

We can learn nothing about the fighting, for the doors 
are fast shut, and the servants have their master's orders for 
no purpose to unbolt them ; and Maria rocks backward and 
forward in her terror, and Dolores' arms are crossed on her 
breast, and the mother holds tightly her sleeping babe, for 
the husband and son, and the father and brother, and the 
young gallant bridegroom of Josephita, are all in the battle. 

Hours go by — I can bear it no longer — I rush to the 
outer apartments — I am about to do some mad act, venture 
some perilous deed. Those men must be thoroughbred 
Nubians, so grand of limb, — with such statue-like as- 
pects, — are the servants in Francisco's house. I strive to 
undo with my thin fingers the fastenings of the door, for 
they do not attend to my orders, and I think I see carried 
in the bloody corpses of the men we love, — the strong man 
in his prime, — Constantino so young, — and the proud, pro- 
mising Gonzales. But it is a mistake of mine — they do not 
return in that way ; they come with a roll of drums, and 
the rush of ten thousand feet ; they come with a nation's 
shouts, on a proud triumphal car, and I feel the light of his 
eyes once more, as, kneeling for haste and eagerness, I un- 
buckle the silver spurs of the Fresidmt 1 the President of 
Peru! 

Did they say he had three horses shot under him ? did 
they say he was bleeding from a sabre-cut? did they say 
that his voice, above the roar of the battle, with a clarion 
tongue, poured forth the command, *' Let there be quarter 
given !" Was there all but a throne about him % and was 
he so calm still 1 Oh Francisco— my brother I thou art the 
Francisco of yore. Knowest thou what there was in that 
hour in the hearts of his kindred, oh reader ? There was 
more than happiness. 

« « » « « Ht 

The air was aultry though tTie sosla t«:j^ caxsi^ ^m>^ ^'^r^> 
Y 
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yet was it less oppressive than a burden of imseeti evil on 
the bosoms of women who sat in disquietude, dreading the 
coming of some distress ; whose husbands, and fathers, and 
sons were away on a military expedition. It was a sea-side 
place, the habitations of which would hold a couple of thou- 
sand persons. It had a church, in which ever and anon the 
women prostrated themselves. 

When night came, there was a tramp of feet by the mules' 
track from beyond the sand mountains, and a troop of sol- 
diers fierce and bloody stole subtly into the town, and 
penetrated into the women's chambers; and they bound 
with thongs every inhabitant — ^not one escaped ; and closing 
up the doors of their dwellings, lefb them prisoners ; and the 
women knew that their enemies were hiding in secret places, 
and that when the Peruvian vessel came in sight, if they 
themselves were not there to warn, the ship's bmxlen would 
be disembarked, and unprepared and brutally these fathers, 
and husbands, and sons would be massacred by ten times | 
their numbers — and what could the women do ? 

Then sprang curses from their feminine lips, — execrations 
of impotence, reaching their ears who revelled in the triumph 
they were waiting. At noon the signal from La Jeamta 
broke their agony and the air. 

Then Micaela,a woman of forty years, upon whose husband's 
head a price was set (he with their two sons was on board La 
JeauiUk), she, with a strength unnatural and savage, flung | 
wide her arms with a mighty effort, and the roping burst ; I 
she gasped with her frame's exhaustion, but swift she untied | 
the cords which were about her legs, nor waited to free 
others, for the moments were precious with the perilled lives 
of her people. She stole from the door and fled down to the 
beach, and La Jesuita was close upon the strand, only the wind 
carried away her voice, and they could not hear her. Then 
she lifted her two arms in the air, four several times, a hun- 
dred men for each hand ; but the Peruvians were high- 
hearted and brave, and counting the two hands for one, 
they said, "their numbers could bear the brunt of four 
hundred," and they leapt into the waves, striking out for the 
shore ; and the native womaa fell down senseless, when she 
could not save. 
The men of La Jeatwta N?«t^ \jivA Tas«K»i ^T«ti%,%xA '^ 
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foe sprang out of their hidings ; but they were driven fiercely 
bade, back through the town, — ^back toward the mules' 
tracks ; but brave men fell at each step, and the cries of 
the captive women, and the death-shrieks of the comba- 
tants, were as the wails of a spirit of sin, and inspired the 
relentless arms of the enemy ; and they turned and fought 
afresh, and their numbers bore down the gallant band ; and 
they pressed upon them, striking, slaying, the bayonets in 
their breasts at an instant's pause. 

Back fell the weaker to the streets and to the strand — 
backward, backward, with their faces towards the foe, until 
they were thrust into the sea. And while there is justice in 
heaven, the deed of that day will not be forgotten on the 
earth. 

The first-born of Micaela had shielded with his breast the 
breast of his captain, the leader of the doomed company. 
Stabbed to the heart, the fiends of the tragedy trod over 
his body, yet living ; and the priceless young life which 
another had saved at the sacrifice of his own, was spared for 
the sea to receive it, as, bleeding, blinded, almost alone, but 
struggling fiercely still, the heir of the Montrillos and de la 
Vega, the last son of the Camerons, was engulfed by the 
sea — the fated death of our family. 



Cover his dust ! bear it on before ! the rescued from the 
waters draws near his city's gate, and Lima sits with ashes 
on her imperial head I 

A tearless mother walks silently by the bier of her only 
son, a sire with bare head drooping on his breast follows 
behind ; and on the hearth, where once was more than 
happiness, there now is more than grief 



" Cannot you conclude, my Prima ] I have promised to 
look in at old Juana ; she is sick, and it comforts her to see 
us. Come, let us be gone ; the evening air is so balmy, 
and " — and the cheek of Dolores is tinged with a soft, soft 
glow — " and, my beauty, I have a tale to tell you." 

I look up with a consternation, fox \,\ietfe Sa ^ «ajL^^^>x 
tone in her voice, and I see bier sbaxkd^^ciii^ m V«t >cpc\^&^ 
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dress, with her hair bound so classically round her head, over 
-which the Tnamia is streaming, and she is holding tenderly in 
her hands a splendid |?z«cAero defloreSy upon which she glances 
shily ; for Dolores has but now found the mate to whom 
she could give her heart ; — ^she never loved another beside 
her proud and happy husband. I assume my Tnanta too (1 
am almost a Peruvian now); and arm linked in arm, as 
they used to be in Hyde Park, on the Boulevards, in Italy, 
we walk in our old fond fieishion along by the shore in the 
twilight, — our favourite path and time; and she tells me 
(she has no secrets from me) how she is very fortunate, and 
shall marry the beloved of her heart. And leaving poor 
Juana, we retrace our way ; and I linger a moment at the 
angle by the rocks, over which the limpid stream is 
trickling, and stretching out my hand to pick up some 
shining shell-like substance, — I think that brighter and 
richer for wear, and more every way becoming the glow of 
the moonlight upon the Pacific M\& over tJie twqvmse ring. 



THE END. 
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